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iM, J. Watsouse exhibited some articles and im foment = 
wer) may a cera the Cis Tabes. oo the Burmese andl iy 


"3 BW. Bastano, Ni Rk. B. Hort, Mr. T. V.: 
~A. Lo Lewis, Mr. G. M. Arcixsos, ‘and Mr. pies 
t inte discus aud the Author replied. 


| Accort o fhe Expnoration of Howe’ Hin ) 
eT thea «DUGGLEsY, YORESHTKE. 


ill: reas Seiseanares 195 feet in Tiamat alts 
. Say i Dek antes ‘the top, and 22 feet in height at keene ae “ie 
Bar hive at the west side. The rising slope of the hill on > 
rhich it stands ison the south side. It resembles in size and oe i 
| wo. oth Tows in the same neighbourhood, namely, | ieee, ‘ 
@ Hea "9 miles enith-west of Duggleby at the torn hat 
Wall Sewtras It been explored, and “ Willy Howe,” 
rack esha 11 miles east, which was examined by ™y 
mndeshorough in 1857, and. again in 1887. by Canon ue 
: ll bat. on: ‘neither occasion were any human remams —~) — 
ei arrow was first mon niece 
ev; Ghrintopher Sykes in 1798, bh there eps note ee 
Cora mde the results obtained from it extantead 
‘no tradition in the neighbourhood of anything having= 
Daring, the summer of 1890, Mr. 4. Te Morse 
‘to ¢ ugh the miunifivence of Sir Tatton 


: E = = 
in full, with five ihe i ofthe! barrow 
ed, in the “ ee 
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=a ried and chicty | in the filline-in earth from the ante ezeeueee 
| -- — Jueces of iron (much corroded), one side ot a pair of shears, t 


baie of light coloured native flint, the natural surface of 










an area, overthe centre of Ube bachiwe Aen ae 
_ om nv south ad 7 fos rom at bo wey at F 
towards the east to 27 feet. +. ae 5 
Bo pen Oe ct ca iawid ee ee 


eae The puaaicpee by ie Mortimer in his exp 












tion the following articles were found; a few nails and a 





pointed end of a bone pin, a piece of bone apparently | ‘ 
the side of an Anglo-Saxon comb, eer bah: flint tiakes some 
~ of which were variously shaped by chipping, a punch-shaped — 
tool 2} inches Jong, a portion of a well-toothed louble-edged =~ 
flaked saw, and a very thin sharply pointed knife, 2 inches long, 


forms one side of the knife while. the other side has been — 
formed by removing four flakes. There was also found a lange 
core of black flint from which four flakes had beet heart put 
as the grain of the flint is twisted, it had been Tejé aol ; 
and subsequently used as a> hammer: 250 Pehl on” ue 
sisting of one small piece of British ware; some pieces of 
and Anglo-Saxon vessels; several ons of vessels belonging 
to @ more recent period, of which some ‘were glazed other ie 
unglazed ; several pieces of sand and grit stone, all mote or 
lesa. reddened by the action of fire. The . ORmuc © 2 
remains were found; the bones and fifteen teeth of horse in cs 
disturbed soil; five teeth of ox; part of the mandible of goat 
two mandibles of a small kind of dog or fox; some LSS 
jons of the antler of red deer. Some human Temains were = ies. 
here, consisting of the greater part of a mandible, and ts 
several portions of a large femur and of a small one } thy 
which had been deeply cut into, probably in eae previong | af 
exploration. re 5. 
44s the exploration was carried to a depth of 9 feet from “= 
the top, it was found that the utmost limits of the 
excavation had been reached. There appeared to have bee 
trenches dug in the form of a cross in the centre of the mound, — 
such as have been found in other barrows in eee 
these did not extend quite to this depth. Two of the arms of 
the cross-like trenches which had not been undisturbed by the 
Previous exploration contained pure clay, a brick-like Sapte 
imestone, and a piece of grit-stone which seems to have 
circular hollow cut in the middle of it This second section 
contained parts of two human skeletons, which 


2 Fiously disturbed - From of snl on bps 
tare dogs ; portion of the hoof and some eeepc four 


iorse and two pieces of burnt bone. One portion of — S 
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of Howé Hill Barrow; Duggleby, Yorkshire. & 


| the leg bone of the ox had a round hole, half an inch im 
’ diameter, bored through it. There wns also a portion of an iron 
knife, apparently Anglo-Saxon, nine rusty nails anil other ~ 
pieces of iron; fifty-nine pieces of pottery of the same kind as — 
previously found so abundantly in the upper 5 feet of soil” 
removed; twelve chips of flint. | 

Hitherto the mound had consisted of roughly quarried chalk. 
At a depth of 94 feet from the top surface of the barrow: 
Kimmeridge clay was found. On farther examination it was 
found that the Kimmeridge clay now met with formed the ex- ~ 
terior Inyer of an inner mound, the vertex of which did not 
correspond with the centre of the upper surface of the completed 
mound, but was somewhat to the northof it. The inner mound 
| enclosed hy it was 75 feet in diameter and 11 feet igh The — 
‘thickness of this layer of clay was one foot, and no relicts of 
any kind were found in it. ! 
Relow the layer of Kimmeridge clay the soil of the mound 
sonsisted. of small chalk-grit, which was found to extend as a 
concentric layer 44 feet thick over the core of the mound 
In the lowest foot of this stratum, about the centre of 
the exploration (that is 14 feet from the top level of the 
barrow) were found seven cremated interments of burnt bones. - 
The only relics found with these cremited mterments were 
portions of two bone pins, a piece of the lip of a food vase, and> 
a flint implement chipped to a very sharp point. 

Below the chalk erit layer, clayey soil of a hazel colour mixed 
with a little chalk grit was reached, and was found to form the 
core of the barrow, the other layers being arranged concentric- 
ally over it, This core was 5} feet high above the base level 
of the barrow and the surrounding ground. The cremated 
interments found in the chalk grit layer above were also 
ibundant here, especially in the upper part of it; o+ feet from 
‘the top level of this clay soil a human mandible nearly com- 

ete. with the last molar tooth just appearing above its 
formative socket, was found. In exploring the: core of the 
barrow it was worked from east to west. The first unburnt— 
human remains found were those of a child (marked A) and 10 
inches below it lay on the right side the skeleton B of a youth 
with the knees drawn up and the head to the east. A femur 
and tibia of this skeleton measured 13 and 10} inches rea- ~ 
pectively. ‘The position in which it lay was 19} feet from the » 
ae top ef the barrow and 1 foot above its base level No relics” 
> _ were found with it, but about 2 feet to the south and 2 feat 
hicher up in the mound was portion of a stag's horn, with the 
point broken off, and a similar specimen Jay 1 foot higher ands 
le more to the south. In a shallow grave almost under the ~ 
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ieee and left Peis measured 13 inches in length. A 7% 
me pin 9} inches long lay about 3 inches behind the b che 
-, a Be bey. wit the point directed to the hipa A. little be 
the shoulders lay a number of flint flakes, worked flint, 
~ stveral tusks of boar. A similar deposit lay a fw inches he 
the hi ether there were thirteen fakes and six 
ers ints of dark gis, two incisor teeth of beaver and + 
boars’ tusks, one of which appears to have been moc ina 

























strument. A hitle above the body were found aeervi ETE a 
“bra of an ox and other pieces of animal bones. On the w sit 
_. edge of this shallow grave was the skeleton of a. very. ‘tall 9 
with the head to the west and over a large centre orm — 





described presently, into which it had settled a 40, fookeaeat 

“Zhe skeleton eet natiie en its right Ba: pee dt a! 
upwards. In front of the face lay a beautiful. knife ork most: at 
~ transparent vlnss-coloured flint, ground down on. h sides, 
Taqicnerny rounded ; it measures 2} Inches in and 2 eh 
in breadth, Over the central grave and about.3. re above be | are 
base level of the barrow lay the skeleton of a child marked EB, | 
ea Rnd about 2 feet under it another skeleton | arked Ft 0 
zs} was found, lying on the left side, with the head fp. the aay Ny) 
























cs! ~ west, the knees drawn up and the hands on the front of hata 
art face. Two feet lower down, in the central grave, eet 
~ + below the surface level was the skeleton marked G, vi “4 


‘the right side in flexed position, with the head to then ‘th-enst.- 
fais. “The skeleton was distorted as it lay, probably by the umequal_ 
ye"  setthng of the crave below. In front of the hend. lay a Tae : : 
Ls Bee cs te tan pen ond aaa a: 
ages jeer it was a diamond shaped arrow head of dark flint w 
Pi) earns there was also beautiful axe. of drab et ‘ 

_. such as might have been obtained from the n | Bes ce 
/ beds of chalk, 94 inches long, 1 with ihe b onc ise a= ae - 
Relts, edge towards the knees of the dae Pg Cos The harmmer-head “Lon 
~~ lay on its edge and evidently bad been held in hat | 
id set the time of the interment by a shaft, pa 
Sart f which has. hed. skeleton was very. bably Gaietncos = 
Ae ally over the mouth of the central eae: Boscten cS) arse 
“pe of time settled down into it, like the « L of the 5 


© > marked D, 

=, working down into the ve about 3 feet 1 
1) surface: level, the floxed skeleton of @ chill. (mu 
=e ee 
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rae 
to) 1 a 











 eentre bis save Sirk chalk pet row ie a i 
ae TT feet lower down, that is 6 fect below the surtate evel. 9% 
| Sof the eps: was an adult skeleton (marked I) axed 
‘2 seonaiderably’ distorted, with the head to- the . 
oo)» Near the feet of this skeleton ley the cranium (marked J). : 
iis: » At a-depth of 9 feet below the base level of the ba = tae : 
a the fins aninturbed floor ofthe grave was reached, Bispiti % 
~ the grave was widest at the top and gradually narrowed towards 9 ~ 1/97” 
an the bot a phere it measured 7 feet across rom, cast to wee ohAR 
oa 5d feet fiom ‘north to south; at about half its depth; 9 Sas 
"ai measur od 11 feet between east. and west and 10 feet between — . 
forth and’south. Resting on the bottom of the grave was the ci 
©) Skeleton marked K in a recumbent position, the head ‘to’ the: janummat 
st, the knees drawn up, the right arm across the chest aut ae ik. .: 5 
ind on the left shoulder, the left arm flexed to a. right Biss 
ross the abdomen and the hand near the right elbow. At the ~ 
‘Knees of the skeleton lay the crushed  riaine of & semi olo alae ; 
vase made of dark-colonred Kimmeridge clay such oe te 
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5 ae lin the neighbourhood, . Near the vase nine small flint. — > 
| Sis ienkons were Sound some of which were notehed on one as iy , 
if ‘for saws; there were also two cores 
eS, ) flakes had been struck, good deal of aecaped mpegs i 
Ep Es veral thin patches of ferruginous matter. ae 
A little to the south of the grave, in the inner core of the = oy 
% ir “barrow there were thirteen more deposits of burnt bones, with i ; roe 
aN hg lee el At a level of 3 feet ~ 
above that of the base of the barrow and near the aouth edge of ~ 
+  ~ the central grave were found the distorted remains of a skelete 
iva matked L) which hail been placed with the head to the south, 
re the knees up, the right arm crossed over the body, daa . ea 
Jefe doubled up and the hand brought to the shoulder. This PoE 
ced The mandi with the head and shoulders — 
bly raised. The mandible was found a little distance — 
To ow the head and some of the tones were displace! pe 
depo: ssit of cremated bones lay close to the hips of the skeletom, 
rn oe 16 feet to the south-east of the centre of the large ~ 
H Fa a re the se, te ead by the soul 
“gke eletor Senger ‘M) on its back, the head to 
knees and head pressed over to the north-west. 
> this skeletor were the remains of two very small 
\ decayed, bit the exact position in which they la) 
“made out, About 20 feet west. of these and 
2 the: base of the harrow was found, in take Oba 
Se “Seger ig papa 2S Ris 
~ ty ee ee Ferg Se | 
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A Descerrnos of the SKELETONS found in Hows Hie BA RO! aa 3 
' By J. G. Garson, MD, Saree 


orresp. Mem. Anthrop. Soc., re gardirey teste Vectarer on 
Comparative Anator 


ag cpcciines from Howe. HD nor vial 
Jape Sage hantls for examination by Mr, J. BR. Mortim ae 
of Driffield, consist of the skulls belonging to the skeletons he aon oF, 
has design  Ecepay ee learttes the exploration of the barrow, by = 
. the leer CD, FG ILL J, KL ‘and Mand some of the vy 

> - as aaa edt Land K 2 has a 



























© he fang’ bone, which have unfortunately not. been . 
ileatietéclating 60 this expliesGoa ot the berros, Sthoh baree 
been of the greatest assistance to me, The skulls and bones 
‘are ina very fragile condition, and yof the former are 1 ry 
- — Gncomplete, notwithstanding that Mr. has bestowed — 
“toch ine an puoi ong tf a ag 


PEight of the specimens belonged to adult males, and two ¥ 
? <2 children of about six and ten stat of age respectively. a 
- female's bones appear to have been found in the be TOW. 
een g to the usual rule, the description of the nen 
adi Tam about to give will only include the adults of the meric i 
var Stature—As is generally the case with human remains from 
_ .Sncient barrows, the stature of the peredia whens tie ssi tana 
a " Fepresent can only be determined by calculation from the long — 
a hones of the extremities. Of these I have person uly 
4 measured the right femur of _D, the ri t and left femora and 
~~ ‘tibis: of I, and the two femora, the ri ir ar 
rr oof KK. The TneASUreMen Neled ek eeee 
given in the “ Table poms 
rete Mortimer, on len 
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were not made with instruments of such precision a5 were af 9. 
~ * amy disposal for measuring those of the bones submitted tome, — 
~~ and: although I have found some differences between his 
measurements and my own in the bones of D, I, and K, which = 
+ awe have both measured independently, I have little doubt that — 
~~ ‘his measurements of the bones of the other skeletons which E- 
have uot méasured, are sufficiently correct for comparison with: ~~ 
_ ‘(measurements taken before such rigid accuracy a3 is BOW : 
required was practised in anthropological research. The) 
measurements made by Mr. Mortimer were supplied to IMe 1) 7) 
inehes and parts of inches, but for convenience I have carefully. ~~ 
converted them into their equivalent in millimetres. By taking 
my own and Mr. Mortimer's measurements together I have = 
been able to calculate the probable stature of seven of the — 7% 
| adults, no long bones being found with the eighth adult akull' ue 
(marked J). In doing this I have used the following formule, — 
given by Topinard in his “ Eléments d' Anthropologie " — 


ve, Femur + Tibia = 100; Femur « 1; Tihis « 100: Houmerus « 100; 
404 27 “1 233  20-T 


As in my opinion the best and most reliable estimate of 
Statute is obtained from the lengths of the fewnur anid tibia 
added together, I attach most importance to the results yielded 
by the first of these formule. Having the messurements of 
both these bones in each of the seven skeletons, | have been 
able to estiniate the stature in this way in each instance, amd 
find that the average of the series is 1m. 661, or 60 inches- — od 
Estimated from the length of the femur alone, the average is) > 
>, Timm. more, namely, 1 m. 672, or about 66 inches, while from 

> the length of the tibia itis 1 m. 575, or about 62 inches. The 7 
‘tallest individual was that to whom the skeleton D belonged. >” 
--Hiis'stature estimated from the femur and tibia ia 1 mo 927,75 7” 
from the femur alone 1 m. 874; and from the tibia 1 m. 4O0S,0r 
_ - 759, 73°8, and 75 inches respectively. It is fortunate that fam pte 
\ | -able to place before you the right femur of this skeleton and+ to” = ; 
> deinonstrate its length to you as 508 mm., otherwise you might 
"= | think that there was some mistake regarding its measurement, 

i 





on account of its being’ so unusually long. The two shortest 
‘skeletons are those marked C and L, each of which have am | 
 ” estimated stature from the femur and tibia of 1 m. 535, ome 
61-2 inches: From these figures it will be seen that there" 


: is a considerable degree of variation in this smiall senes. The >” * 
oceurrence of DI) measuring 9 inches more than the tallest of ~~ 
the other six, without there being any skeleton correspondingly ve 


_ short, gives an erroneous idea of the average stature of the = 


a 
a 


ee Te i 
’ ie u 7. 7 


4 
-* 
° i 


~ series. Ihave therefore had recourse to Mr. Galton’s method” 
ome > ee 


“a 
i. 


es 3 a ie 
or: aig he rt scine ili a 
y which means we get rid ete isturbing effec 
i Rehietlinn at cach end of the aes ae 0. o fain het 
© mean ofthe group When treated. in this way the ac il mean 
stature of the series is 1 m. 628 (641 inches). For the ats 
/- Mation of those who are acquainted with this method of lenling” 
emer fiatistics I may state that at the 25th cen grde 
@ stature is 1 m. 564 (61-6 inches), the 50th, 1m. 616, 4 an ndint) 3. 
the 75th 1m 692 (666 inches); the value of Q, therefore, 5 be 
Ente. piving a corrected méan for the series of. lw Bog “oe 
si ; This height indicates as nearly as possible, I eonsilek thes nian nt 
“ae ature Of the persons represented by the skeletons we have to Teh sr oe | 
Be Aik ‘deal with. -It is considerably lower than the mean sts ire of” a 
the malé population of this country at the present time, 9 
rs. ‘at prime of life between the ages of 25 and 51 is L “sn, TAS ( eee. _ 
Paes inches), acconling to the extensive observations ‘of the Ar hin ne 
¢ oS Comtnittee of the British Association’ (oe Reports a 
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tr 


ee Rida tenstiet index, which shows the’ relative lena ath: 
* of thé tilia to that of the femur, Varies from TTT in G4 ni se Hl 
a to ag TD, iene the ia in the whole série $01 . bub. 
cluding in which the index is ve high it averages 80 i 7 
the. six other skeletons, wh ‘4 


ich 1s almost the same as that 9 eg 
5S, Shy Broca, Topinard, and Rollet for Europeans. 


nai ah he 
Although: eh i oa s 
persons of tall stature Topinard found sing. S11 in tacked eis 
ome Angher than in short persons (averaging 81-1 in ‘males re 
Fes © Statares between 1m. 70 and 2 m. 06, and 797 in those y 4 


4 
° 


_ Statures varying from 1 m. 43 to 1m. G0) the index isso hi 


+ 
J 
ae 
as 
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Gn Das to lead us to. suspect that some error has. occurred o 


; Hy: a nt recording the length of the tibia in that skeleton, 
j Tha index of “Platyenemiam, or the Telation between the 
45 i Aransverse breadth of the tibia to its antero- aie 


cms,” 


a ee ee ¥% 
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2. ar “a4 7 *» 
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Was ascertained only in the two specimens K and T which ww eo 
AS = “Measured by me; in the former it is 64-9 and in the latter 6 rea 
> giving un average of 66-3 for the two specimens, The n sure 
> ments for this index were taken by Busk’s method about 4a nr 
oy delow the nutrient foramen of the bone. The av : 


| people’ sky Aa the ‘Specimens feta Hower iat 
, ate mark : 
\ existing inhabitants, y sae bien az em: with 
Ls - To trace: the | 


EAB 
have successively inhabited various parte « an a 

42 Whos thee observations, a tabubsted, inte treated 

contes co ee 
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: Y fave calednted the Make ee call, th 
Ov" of wlult males described in the “Cran 
Dr. Burnard Davis. As, however, he only g 
ines lit = of the femur, I have only been able to dos 
“tame it, surat from the femur and tibia, as T would have pr mf ody we > 
~ ferred to. do. The results are as follows -—The average statur et Se 
¢ eight Long Barrow skeletons. is 1 ™. 698 (663. inches ad vaRe 
ge length of the femur being 450 mm., while that ‘of 7 
md Barrow skeletons is 1 m. 795 (706 inches). "Thue oe 
betmeen. the average stature, estimated from the femur; | of 
ch e Howe Hill series, Which I have previously stated, is) 1m, 9) 
2 and that of the Long Barrow specimens, the difference is 17 
a <ion & ly 260 TUL 5 while between the former and Round Barrow) 
‘9 ana 2 ik is 148 mm. It-is therefore clear that the skeletons S21 
m Howe Hill correspond very closely to Dr. Barnard Davis's)” 5 7 
Long Barrow series, which, I may mention, includes s7 nens a 
from Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire, = + 3 
me hich counties also the Round Barrow specimens were — wd. 
ew is obtained, — The tallest Long Barrow skeleton am the « a1)" 
firitannica” series has an estimated stature, of Fm.) oe 
: ne which is exactly the same ee ay 
ite. sth as the longest femur from Howe Hill; the shortest man® ~~ & 
ms . _has an estimated stature of 1 m. 546, which is alse exactly the 
7 “same as: that of the 


= ", 


~ 874, er amass being 508 mm. lo 


* 
at ° 


j 
‘ 
tte 


shortest skeleton from Howe Hill, ie = 
ret re of vatiation in stature of both series is practically: the” is 
re om ‘Same; in both there 15 a disturbing element owing ta the poe 
sence: ‘of an ‘unusnally tall individual, which raises the average’ A | 
| oc. ‘stature of each group to a figure higher than 1t sapparie To = 
os pe Pal the true mean stature of the vroups I have again ™ 
a emp oO ved Mr. Galton’s grap phic method, which shows that these LE 
‘st at the 55th and 75th centesimal erailes is respectively | 7) 
bz a. 583 and 1 m. 715 in the Howe Hill specimens, and 1m 2 3 
62 and 1/m. 730 in the Long Barrow series, the respective 
5 value ues of Q (iz, half the difference between the statures 
| A Ne each h of these — graces), ‘are 65 and 39 mm., giving to shar ‘ 
Aes me Ts corrected menn. stature at the 50th ined ; 
fet tm, 650, an tthe latter of 1m, 691, the observed meam of hess 
| F a 0 me being 1m. 6a3, and of the latter 1 ih. ‘702. On the 
Bese 9 er hai | eee Bound Barrow skeleton in the * Crania: 7 
Ga ea” has an estimated stature of 1 m, 920.(75°6 inches), 
ext of 1 m. 686 (66-3 inches) while the rest of the = = 


5 : ngé themselves regularly between these extremes: 
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Web ! au | the length of the femur. of Se 
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‘So ecm in being, as we shall afterwards see, markedly d 

~ pbalic. On the other hand the medium stature of twelve A ns 
Saxon skeletons from Winklebury was 1 m.700. hus we see th 
. the stature of the Howe Hill Barrow series 
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Pe: a a hs 
a us 
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nee be 
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ee Wook nts, and Winklebury. The medium stature « f 6 lieu ie 


ag from Woodcuts which were rather more mixe dint 
| in 644 (64-7 inches), The general conformation of the s 


- + SKULL—Characters of the Calvarial portion—The rie 


_ the occiput being in Somné cases very strongly develope 


_ utline or curve of the calvaria is 
_ forehead is vertical, in several it is low, and in others its ¢ 


_ times the left side. When viewed from above, the ou ry 
\ the calvaria is seon to-vary considenbine inet case it 
_ be described as extremely long and narrow 
rounded, narrow, 
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males tr from 5 Rivond Basses avensgeldTtSok 
sein hans oft an. 761, wee | ix. 
Howe Hill specimens may al 

etons obtained by General Pitt Rivers. fra? rae 



































found at Rotherley waa 1 m. 562 (61-3 inche ; , a dof ot 





_ from these two places agrees with that of the Howe = : 





with that of the dolichocephalic race in the "ts Rives 5 
and is considerably less than that of the nh 
the same collection. The tibim of the R 


2 somewhat platycnemic, the average — in eee ba ys 
' Ok. =) 








Tnuscular attachments on the cranial icp esl 
size, but in one or two instances are fairiy well veloped in th 
stephanie region, The under surface; however, presents a is 
contrast to the upper in this respect, th superion curved line 

iF HA 
marked torus is patahapel in tree meter sl 1 


erated iii others - steuceis ik the supital enter ata r 
@reater or less degree in the majority of cases, Wher 
sutures can be traced their character is simple. In only oul a 
iustance are wormean bones present, these are of small size 
and situated in the lambdloidal suture. The tior 


in one e388 


is medium. Occipital elongation occurs only once, and in t a 


instance it is probably more apparent than real, oe a 
Thortem distortion. . I may mention here that 


tortion of somé kind is noticeable in almost il the sp 
but varies in character, sometimes afecting th right ats 


ie 
and with the orbital processes lit 7 


ok niet: aa thee's as a = art 
it is aeetet ‘shorter and breader, and more or less = Si 
ye shaped in form or, as it has been termed by some writers, “coffin= = 
4 sed™ ‘In one of these latter (L) the forehead is very pm 
cs rounded, the frontal bosses are well marked, and the occiptta th af = 
-  tegion terminates very abruptly, so as to give a truncated ~ Wo oe 
oa jeter to the back of the head. The fourth specimen (G) et 
ai “presents characters intermediate between these two kinds; it : > 
ae »3 with the first four in being long and narrow, but in the Ta 
details: ‘of its. ‘outline it agrees with the second three, - When 4 ae | 
the skulls-are placed in a row and viewed from the front, the ~ 
if a Br gaaasot the ars of the cranial vault is observed to be very — et 
sa * characteristic, being pointed in the first four specimens, while it 
Pe is flat 3 4m the other four, These varieties in the form of the ; 
a 2 “eranial arch is equally observable when the skulls are looked at 
from behind, As the differences mentioned seem to me to be — 

-- no mere accidental variations but probably racial, 1 have — ae 

= Giided the series into two poy 8 first of which is com- ~~) 

Zz posed of the imens C, I, and K, while the second. — 

Ss includes GL, 4, LE TE “Will be Pace that the skull of — 
bes _ the primary rimary interment belongs to the first group. The imma- 
ia tare specimens ens F and Hi belong to the second group. iy 
fen) On each parietal bone of J, just Sone Ui pertotal Moe oe 

eS rounded opening occurs, that on the left side being 35 mm., 

land that on the right 20 mm. in diameter, the edges are bevelled 
; 4 inwards, and from them stellate fracture rays extend. There is ~ 
| Fittle doubt that these holes are the result of sharp and quick — 
: ;: sans delivered with considerable force, and would have been — 
_» sufficient to have caused the death of the person. The akull 


oan 
is Nag 
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4 
was found by itself without the rest of the skeleton in the 2 
Gniddle of the grave below the centre of the barrow. | 
_ Characters of the facial } rtion—The broken condition of 
the facial portion of the s ‘renders it impossible to give © 


aything like a satisfactory description of the characters of the — 7 =” 

Be ace, but it appears to be longer in proportion to its breadth m- Bo 
| gine first: groe than in the second. Asa tule the facial bones: ~~ 
> ‘harmonise with those of the calvaria, exce . in L, in which 937” 
o * the weakness of the former sibiger ga ed contrast to the” be 
po the latter. { ‘DE . | 
| | _regions vary from being 7 

being moderately or a ‘ 

In the case where er 
) Tost. 3 bosses and the ee 
form a continuous ridge a cross the forehead. The. orbits 
appes mt ttt hn ame le Th te hrc 

it case, and | oy os kane zaman sn Oe ee 





ite ey sees Sh the s specin srs co : 


\) plete enough to admit of their 
= ee oe = argi 2 nas 
< , and well-defined, —— ores ' n prof ai | 
Doel orcs a rs to within fh es of Nos. 1,2. 
Sand 3 of Broca’s Pe curve: Sho ‘profile of he bbe jaw 
» stmight or nearly so, eh tiny ei 
ae tiem. ‘The direction of the incisor teeth is vertical. Ih in 1 
ore / Miajority of cases the teeth are moderately worn; bub~ ino Ht roe 
Re 3 case (I) they are much worn, and in two (K and J), they are Se < 
é worn, The last molar is sometimes absent throne 3 > f ee 
a developed. The form of the palate or rather the i 
‘of the upper alveolar arch is somewhat Seine The 
= % * is narrow and pointed in the majority of cases 
a rounded and less pointed in ML +A 
a Measurements —Turning to the mes ire ner i oF ‘the » 
a. _and comparing them, as far as possible, with the» ers ae 
> observed by inspection, we find that while some ‘of then Sota ny 
), Yary much in the two groups, others are qaraie Ae 
The measurements of G show thut j in some respects ib agres 
4 with those of the first group, but in the resembles: 
= those of: the second, among. which it has heen paced from 
general characters. Swe = 
The cephalic index of the series ranges from 655 to 79 Fay! 
five of: ais: CTania are hyperdolichocephalic, one is de lick ho 
cephalic, and two ATE - ‘mesaticephalic. All of Ai aeet “Hn it 13 : 
onging to the first group, and G, belonging’ to: the) second: e 
mp, are hyperdolichocephalic. ‘The higher cophalig i nies cin | 
he other specimens is dne not only to cK breadth b eing Sat 
en, but also to their length being less than those of the first + 
mp. The cephalic index of L “being ncn th: higher eee : 
. n the others (79-6) is probably due to irregular or pri ms ture 
oe = ct ge of She sutures, which has caused’ ¢ 
| =% ~ Sulsing of the parietal regions, its biauricular or h = head pegs 
») being only 100 mm., or no less than 20 mm. less thm an any eer — 
a other specimens, 80 that it cannot be considered quite 
Te normal. . 


ai om ny 


= 
s 
—_ ms 
—: 7 a 7. is 
a aD or tit ul : 


\ The height measurement and the hei aht to length index’ 
as Patent, less. in the ‘first group than in. the | 
) tes / Appearance of creater height imparted to the eve in the former oe 
» therefore due to the want of filling out of their lateral 
aa ‘And the acuteness of the arch formed by the upper and c 
pomarte of the partial one; ia as it mB be: seon that boi ere is. 





mous a arcl aan. ta 0 stimated 7 
| mmo ndule , of Schmidt it is a little Raegpay se peteryen han: ee | 
in the: first, though the antero-posterior or sagittal, the 2b = 
zontal, and the traverse circumferences of the cranium - t : 
Practically similar in both groups. =, Rirees 
- narre of the cranium m the first group ina not 


re 
)_- practi 

> confined to the maximum breadth only, but extends tot he 
>) anit im’ (bistephanie) diameters of ‘the 


é 
= 
a 


im and the maximum 
mtal bone, and also to the external biorbital and bizygomata He 


tera, all of which are less than in the second group. 
_ shows 5 that the upper part of the fuce is quite In harmony W 
pee math ot ‘the calvaria ineach group. The minimum trave 
anieter of the maxillary bones, that is, the maximuin siveolae 
than in. thea 


- 


breadth, is if anything less in the second group. 
first, while the bigonial diameter of the mandible averages 6 mm. 
~~ Jess-in the former,.showing that the lower part of the face is™ 
narrower in them than in the latter, thus reversing: the — = 
~~ eonditar the upper part of the cranium. This sire 


ih eee h the second 
sina of the lower part of the face in ee 


jmiore accentuated on account of the greater b 
pearance © 
orbits, Ken, 


| #4 pe : upper part, and gives a somewhat wedge-shaped # 
> the face. Details of the characters of the nose, 
rtunately impossible. | Ey 


Pe teen the measurements is unfo 
- The skulls are in all respects, similar to those of Long Barrow ANE 
specimens which have passed through my hands from: nt = 3 
parts of tlie kingdom, but I have never examined a serio ; of 
alls in, which there were such a large proportion of hyper- if 
ic. oy rate The two types found in this Thal 
long be ar with among Long Barrow skulls, ‘That 
which “hay ‘distinguishéd as group 2 may be thought from > 
the description to. be ¢ somewhat like the skulls of the Round» 
A Barr w period, but this 1 is not the case, as although somewhat © 
- eoffin-shaped they are quite distinct from them. It-is very 
. — unfortunate ‘that i in the exploration of this barrow the im note \ 
"ance of “pre “most carefully every bone of each 6 an 3 
> found was not Aaiewsbood, as the anatomy of the two Peas a 
S “gain hich ‘existed in that remote period has not been ‘worked out” 
is As far a5 Lam able to see, there does nok scm toe any 
-_ slitterence ) in. stature. between the two groups, nor was 
\ are at ly any p preference as to the place of interment given to” 2 } 
2 one.t than the other; both were thoroughly mixed = 
» toget er, sone of each group were in the grave with the primar, r sae 
aterment pane some of both kinds were found outside it. ae = 
y the skulls from Lae, Barrow described: in’ 
in the“ Meme f 


ass re 


: 
aS o« 
: 





pagar mG General Prt Rivers man itherlay 4 
> cuts. The cephalic index of 17 gy Pogson culls, including 
- arog nine specimens whose height has been mate from — 
\ the femur previously discnssed, from the “ Grain itannica™ 
” series, varies from 67 to 75; three are hyperdoli pl ilic, 13 
ie < dolich ocephalic, and 1 mesaticephalic. he measur Fig Beet ma) 
oops frm which Dr Davin “ulate the index was that fra m 2 
_ the ophryon. to the occiput which generally Thee horter 
—* than than the maximum length measured from the glabe Ww 
“universally done, ‘consequently the ce index calculated — 
from the former is somewhat higher, andl Pras bl hae 
) several of the 13 dolichocephalie specimens print have fallen 
z siege the limits ak = group had Dr. Davis measure woe 
‘ eir length from the a, man (Se 
> according to him of 70, 71, and 7 72. In a more 2 cen nt pe aoe 
be Dr. Thurnam! gives the cephalic index of 48 L is 0 AG 
skulls as varying from 65 to 75. Of these 16 are 1 
ene. 29 s the, beat and 3 mesaticephalic; t heit 
ength averaged 195, the breadth 129 mm., the height | ah 
face length (probably from the ophryon to the chin) 111 n 
face breadth 128 mm. ; the cep le index of the series avera: 
71 and the altitudinal index 73. Coming to the same race i in 
~ post-Roman times we find that the cephalic index in 
os Serie ae psi re hetas 68°9 bo mek Roan 
_ were hyperdolichocephalic, 6 dotich halic, 3 mesaticeph 
> and 1 brachycephalic. The Wanda specim 
markedly dolichocephalic and not so 
> . Arranged i in tabular form, the cepl 
are as follows :— 


} Howe Hill Barrow .. 
te ‘Long Barrows“ Cran, Brit.” 
a Dr. Thurnam . 


| Relheriey, Gen. Pitt Rivers . 
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ne 7 ame 
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Eek a ite evident that the penis’ ick the How hh! 
FDU Round Barrow skulls agrees entirely with the ong Barrow 
aes of Davis and Thurnam, In neither of the 

a) barrow; skulls, if we sors eondane’ as [ hav 

is an abnormal specimen, have | KTS 


his 


a) 
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“is at the low Beit ie croan: only 4 above the dicho pil alice: ete, 
= ro a ‘As it is very imperfect in the posterior part of peed ae 
m andl as it is shorter than any of the others, it is m6. ig fs 
likely that in drying, the unsupported part of the occipital: |= 
= ‘ ‘have curved inwards somewhat and so reduced the eae <a 
“this be the case, which I think is very probable, it would — 
ft “also fall into the dolichocephalic group. ‘o> 
> Thave not been able to compare these specimens from Howe = =f 
~ “Rill with any of the actual specimens described by Drs. Davis “955 
and, nam, but I have done so with drawings of them. On | 
“plate § 33 of the “Crania Britannica” is an engraving and on the — 
‘opposite page of the letter-press are some woodcuts of a skull 
which has a cephalic index of 68°0 from Long Lowe Barrow in. oS 
Stafford hire, and on Plate 50 is an engraving of a skull from” ats 
RS v West Kennet Barrow in Wiltshire of which the cephalic index = 5 | 
s 67-0; both of these specimens resemble the skull C from” a 
7g Howe Hill. Again on Plate 59 we have an engraving of askull) | 797 
_ from the ree Barrow of Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, with a 9) 
cephalic of 72 which agrees in its characters with M of our 
series. The skull Aoi on Plate 5 irom the Long Barrow rot 
A at a - Gloucestershire, fairly represents D, I, and K. of ‘our 
< oe Ta the“ Crania Britannica,” therefore, we have apace 
ey ft om the Long Barrows which represent very accurately both 
foups of our series from Howe Hill Barrow, I need scarcely — 
Py Qecupy Ftime in comparing them with the Round Barrow skulls ~ ite as 
Jeseui ibed. by Drs. Davis and Thurnam, as these are all brachy- | We | 
up phali¢e and of very different type, except in cases where ae | 
f= crossin ne or mixture has occurred. a © 
c Having ‘established the fact, sufficiently clearly I hope, of the —% 4 
~ 4d ty as regards the physical characters of the owe Hill a 
 & Seaeretia wich the Long Barrow race, there remains to be_ 2 
~~ consi dered the question of the Archwological evidence of their ES 
-affinitie: oa _ For this we have to refer to the abstract of Mr. 4 
Me i auint er ’5 notes which I mace previously to ! thes 
ae eletons, so as to do awa as arnt the chance of any bias being 
» produced on my mind by ns, In the outer layer of ~~ 
< the b row we find flint, bone, ey tron implements; British, ~ dy 


. yes in, and Anglo-Saxon pottery, and some of more recent 7 “9e 
_ date 2; of dnimals remains those of dog, red deer, ox, and horse, 7 
te ere were well marked traces of this outer Iayer having been 
secondary interments, but neither these nor the various - 4 : 
ahs ich had been previously made had extended — 
i thi _ Next there is a layer of Kimmeridge clay 
a. foot in th a im which no relicts were found, w ich as a 
it were un be in. the interior mound con the inter 
‘me mt: ct ay be considered as the raison ‘etre of the 
| OL XxIL . a: pre 4 3 
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of Eerbich were found T aposits of burnt bones, ¥ ith fimt ane 
a i¢ implements and piece of a food vase. In the it ner or’ 
of the barrow were numerous cremated deposits extem 
its thickness, but fewer in number below 
© ‘the base line of the barrow and in the central grave “7 
e Skeletons placed in different directions: shat tne ot on oie * } / 
, “other side with the limbs drawn up towards the body.» With Se, | 
them were found flint implements carefully manafs ae at 
= © worked flints, and flakes, bone pins, some of which, were bur : 
i Wi K, the primary interment at the bottom of the ) grave a 
: a + was 4 semi-zlobular vase of Kimmeridge clay, but no rinerary a om 
77 urns were anywhere found; the animal remains found in eo > ae 
“nection with the skeletons were those of fox (identified aa such 2} 
| by Mr. Newton), ox, deer, hoar, and beaver. It is @ matter of ae 
> regret that the pieces of bones from the cremated ley sits, | 
: a nimerous in the barrow, were not preserved, as it : hav " 
been’ possible to determine from tte hbase un 
vor belonged to domestic or other animals, fee bel = 
think we have undoubtedly to deal with the remains = ee 
“Neolithic people interred in an age before metal had been i ingen O F 
‘duced among them. The bronze age which succeeded the stom - 
- period is to tally unrepresented in the barrow, from: which Lar 
‘think we may conclude that a considerable interest #5 tins e 
‘Sa “ elar between the primary interments in the mmer und 
. s >. and the secondary ones in the outer layer. Although the 
*-flints and other articles found have not, as” far ns Tan : 
>. been submitted to the examination of a -well- ' ackne ~— 
sa of” ledged expert, the full description which Mr. Mor 16 Bre 
given us of them leads me to the conclusion that the Arche 
bs i ical evidence corroborates the conclusions T hata anniv’ me 
from my examination of the skeletons, and shows chee ae Brix tj 
people interred in- this Kound Barrow are itkanbicab it th the 
Long Barrow people. SS a 
se. In conclusion 1 should like to “point out the adv antage | 
would be if, when local explorations of ancient barrows are” 
about to be undertaken, intimation thereof was’ rnc » the 
‘Council of this Institute in order that the matter m ix ght be a 
| Gg weéferred to the Committee of Aid, of which General Pitt Bi Rivers’: 
te is Chairman, not for the purpose of taking the matter, dit | 
_ ut of the hands of local tuthorities, Bak: for’ | ane ge 
ar “attention to the various points to be noted ob tag the < “curse. ob 
as othe work and giving them hints which would be valnable as to) 
E how the exploration conld best be conducted. “Hind this bear 
eetoweds in the exploration of Howe Hill armw much val 
=e would probably have been g ined, Ww 
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mdvertently been. lost, and the aes Saree in’ the’ 
have been laid out to greater advantage, 
,OTE.—Since See ao tour ies Gulieane 
stature of the skeletons by Rollet's formule for the Femute a 
- tthe, , Which have been prepared after very careful measurem ire * 
f these bones. in persons whose height was” knowns prior t : 
heir skeletons having been disartieulated. The stature: from 
aw: is calculated from Topinard’s latest fori nee s 
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1,082 | Leer } 1,610 ) 1,619 | | is 


BR Vie: iieths of. the: tibia in Dis ras ont: of roportion. 
ei # that of the femur,.and gives an excessive, height to the i 
andi " vate ni ipa above formula, I think that some error has 9 

curred , its measurement. The above formule } 
nto give better Savulis than the earlier ones of Topinard | 
in the bast ta as the estimates from the femur and tibia © 
eed ts coe to one another. The earlier formulae 

by General Pitt Rivers in his works on “ Excava- 

in Crimborne Chase;" the formulie ised inthe paper for. = 
Shale of stature from the lengths of the femur and tibia, 
led together is almost the same as that just. given, and the 
im ference betw: een using the one or other is only 3 Tam. on the os 
2 indicated stature, that | ‘is to, say, when the divisor 49-4 is used. = 
th ie Stature indicated by the answer is 3 mm. erent. than when” | 
») 493 is used as the divisor. | 
» The length of the humerus in these specimens being greater. om 
Spreportionately than usual, is possibly to be accounted for from 3% 
the longest bone having been measured instead of the. mean + 
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; ~The Cuamsay asked to be informed whether the aitapia inted: 
‘condition of the skulls was to be inferred to injuries raused é he 
“pressure of a great superincumbent mass of about 30 feet d 
"upon them, or to injuries received during life; and wh 
| ‘superficial cross-shaped excavations might not be dne- 408 
' earlier exploration. He also offered some remarks on. the e oe 
— afforded by these discoveries in contradiction of the ancie thy 
— accepted maxim which associated long barrows with long skulle, 
__ and round barrows with round skulls, and on the circumstance | of 
> 80 lnrge s number of interments by ieasacips tr gan he — } 4 : 
: any cinerary urns. 


. . Mr. T. V. Houmes said that he would like £1 sake a few ite y 
remarks from a geological point of view. The barrow was situate 
on the Chalk Wolds, and the material composing it was alma rer he nae 
> entirely cither chalk or the * clay-with-flints" common on ihe 27 Sh 
_ surfate in a chalk district, the insoluble residue left om the ¢ B- 
solution of the chalk at the surface through the action of rai) oe 
water. But, in addition, there wns, between nine —— ae 
_ from the surface of the barrow, a layer of one foot of Kimeridga ~~ 
clay. Now, this must have been brou ht from some ¢ eat - 
Kimeridge clay being a formation belowth ale Beacdeil i rare 
))) Pperpese; and he could only suppose in bene whe js 
a it “ig hou with the view of preserving the remains helow Ere 
acy tructive action of rain. The skulls, &c., exhibited, a <* 
_ Were not enclosed in any kind of receptacle, rab ove a ic x wee 
| of their good condition to the presence of thie Ki Kimeridge clay, and 
it was a fortunate thing that the early explorers had not pierced 
. taytng wane He did not ‘colomea bey get. 
a aN “ah. g similar in accounts of the tion Pemgeict 
Se. Should te glad to know if Dr. Garson, or any othe > embeae ta 
7 o present, known or read of other cases resembling this. - a ae 
a Mr. A. L. Lewis said the 


a occurrence of sail brought from + 
distance was very frequent in burial mounds, and a ng o rie 


eee to srt the wet out was not altogether | a new fentare a & ie 
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Ferevary 2%np, 1892. 
_ FW. Rupr, Esq., Vice-President, in the Clair. — 


i tee 
: 


Tlic Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. " 


_ The election of Dexsts E. SAMUEL, Esq., of 3, kee | 
zeae Gardens, was announced. 


5 ~The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For toe Liswarr. a" 
: ee the Arnon —Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn. 1389-5 . 
' _ 1883. Tom, vi, Anthropologe, Ethnographic, By P. Hydes ~ 
ap and. J. Deniker. dto.. Paris, 1891. pp. win, 424, Tilnstrated— J 
— _ — The Chinese, their Present and Future: Medical, Political; # 
and Social. By Robert Coltman, junr., M.D. 

= delphia and London, 1591, pp. viii, 212... Plater. © 


a pe Kk few Tosayan Pictographs, By J. Walter Fewkes, .Svo. 
fee) 189). pp. 18. 


| p ‘7 
— ret Deficienti ad Idioti, By A. Zuccarelli. Syo. Napoli 
nt = -—— Some ec eae ‘on the Havesn-Pai Indians. 
Shofeldt, M.D. Svo, Washington, 1891. pp. 4. Plates. 
The Navajo Belt-Weaver. By R. W. Shateldt, MD. Bro, 
Re Washin n, L891. pp.3. Pilate. 
~the Deneoatks cy tHe Cuarexpoxs Press—A Primer of 
the Gothic Language. By Joseph Wright, Ph.D. 
= oa Oxford, 1892. pp. xii, 247. y 
= —— The Philology of the English Tongue. Sth Fiition. By : 
John Earle, M.A. Svo. Oxford, 1892. pp. xvi, 74h | = 
ry * From the Punuisntens —Chinese Characteristics. Hy Arthur HE@ 
“- Smith. Sve. (Kegan, Panl, Trench, Triibner, and Coys 
* London, 1892. pp. 11, 428, ii. 
/— Fratton, Astronomy, Food, Physiology, &c. By Williame 
- Durham, F.B.8.E. Svo. (A. and C. Black.) London o ) 
idinburgh, 1891. © pp. 127, 133, 125. a 
. Z Egyptian Science. ag E. Johnson, BA. Syvo. (Griffith,9 
 Farran and Co.) London (1891). pp. xx, 198. 7 7 
mot for a Lexicon in Luganda and English and= 
wish and Lugands. By the Rev. Philip O'Flaherty. Siro. 
re C.K.) London, n.d. pp. (ii) 41. <= 
From the Skcnerary op Stare ror tHe Coroxirs.—Annual ta 
on pak Fa New Guinean from July Ist, 1890, to June 30¢h 
*- 189 


Fol. Brisbane, 1892. ‘pp. 149. Plate and maps, 
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i om the Caiey PANTEROPOLOGIE DE Pine Roven — 
4 ? | “1899. No. 3, 7a 


© from the Evrror.—Nature, Nos. 1163, 1164. tS Nets 
# ——— Hevue Scientifique. Tom. xlix, Nos.7,8. oe h 
Prom the Niepretarsirzge GESELLSCHAFT rok ATi 
. a Uncrscuicute.—Mittheilungen. Band ii, “Het 3. 
| From the Kora. Socrerr or Vicroria—Proceec i 
_ ‘Transactions. Vol. ii. ~ Part 1, Vol. iii, Packed, Es 
From, the Sociepape Carnie Rirero.—Rer 
. ‘Naturaes oc Siciaes. Vol, ii; No. 7- —— 
Age Prom the Socrkpape om Geosrarmua pr Lisoos.—Boleti, bi 
es Serie. Nog ]-3. - | oo 
From the Socréré Ivefrrare pes Nattnas, ISTES pe Moscor.= | - 
oe. ® _ Bolletin. 1891. Nos. 2 and 2. ae? 
P From the Soorery: oF Anre—Journal, Nos. 2047, 2048. : i a 
e | | a z Bie 4 < 
> 6. Mr. H. Lixc ‘Ror read a paper on *-The Su us, Bur 
> and other Customs of th 


perstitio 
Natives of Borneo. “Part | 
from the papers of the late H. Br 


OOKE Low)” — oe 
Es Mr. FW. Rupien, Mr. A. Lewis, and. Mr. G. Ma ul foes INSOS 
«34 Ved ai Sa | Bi 
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©) The Natives of Borxeo: Eaited from the I Pape sof tet 
a Brooke Low, Esq.. by H. Lixc mare we on 


Ta. ee x = 
7 au Laxp TEextre AND (OULTIVATION - ; Hanitations; Staves’) y 
Sh Tyness, Pensowar ORNAMENT AND FasHiowasce Dr- > 
FORMITY - ; Huxtine.: Fisnnc ; NAVIGATION - WEAPONS AND Pe. 
Wancpness - - AGGRESSIVE WARFARE - ; DEFENSIVE Wana - 
HEaps ; CAPTIVES: Cax 


‘NIBALISM = Mustean ateay y 
AXD SINGING. 


Hye me 


sot ae 
ne 
1.—Land Tenure demu Cultivation. 


“= 
regards the tenure by which Jand is held, it has toad a . 
"immemorial custom that when a rson fells the virgin forest Tage 
» he acquires by that act a perpaaak ite to the land. Tt is hig | 
a ee todowith us he pleases: he may sell it, orl end: 
Bo %% or letit.. The rent he is em wered to de L coor) > 
» im value a dollar. and must, be eather : meek pga = 
oo ile of pare Bat aa lan j e: ! 
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marked tendency among the tribes to demand a heavier rent—=5 

P Gn fact several dollars a year. The tenure, too, has been modi- 
© fied within late years in view of the increasing demand fora 
> accommodation, and it ig now generally understood that whem 
| the proprietor chooses to leave the district and remove into 2 
distant country he forfeita, by 80 doing, all title to the round = 
> and can no longer exact rent. | ~ 
he «dition, but they contrast very favourably with the Malay popu- 7 
~~ lation in the vicinity. Neither use the plough nor butialo, but 
"the former cnltivate on a more extensive scale and with a more 999 
© provident idea. They grow, both individually and collectively, 7 
- . far more than they require for their own, consumption, and with 9 
| ‘the residue they purchase “necessaries, such as salt, steel, iran, @ 
» and luxuries, such as personal ornaments, for their families. 7 
= If the barvest has been really plentiful they are even able, 4 
| »- to afford to purchase gongs: and toddy, and perhaps @ jar or ” : 
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». As a rule they prefen, to’ cultivate hilly soil, but some few = 
) have: learnt to utilize the wet land. Their farming operntions “| 
are regulated by the position in the heavens of the Seven | 
| Stars of the Pleiades. They commence business towards tha | 
| end of the dry season, July and August, 50 that they have the 7 
wet monsoon to bring the paddy to maturity, and the beginning : 
ra of the following Gne weather, April and May, to ripen,the as 

Oe aaa am [3 - 4 ; . 
De The oltl jungle is called Aampong, and the new is called @ 

> temuda. The Dyaks prefer infinitely to farm the former when- 
oe “evel itis to be obtained within reasonable distance of the village, > 
and when it is getting scarce in their immediate neighbourhood, © 

> they shift their residence nearer to it. In parts of the country 7% 
oe Piemare pope lous than others, it frequently happens. that the = 

* -Dyaks have notin their territory any old jungle; such situations 4 
are 1 it so Lifborious to prepare, but being destitute of the rich « 
_ layer of vegetable mould and the fertilizing properties of burnt] 
5) wood, are not neatly so productive. After having felled thea 

tol d jungle and farmed on it once, they leave it for seven Yeats = 
= to grow up again and are then ready to use it a second time, | 
7) “The first year's growth is called kruaoh. = 
7) When it is intended vo open out new country, the first thing 
ea: to be done is for every family to select an eligible piece of forest | 
= Jand and to mark out the quantity they wish to cultivate: ‘Thea 
next step is to bebwrong, that is to my to consult the omen birds) 
THe | of the tribe to learn whether or no they approve of this choices 
‘ie: Por this purpose they erect a hut first in one quarter then in 4 
| another © ‘the land im question, and-wait upon the birds for ‘ 
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> three days in succession until they hear either a note of war 

=) to keep away from it, or a note of encouragem em 

it. If the auguries are favourable they proceed to dem 
| jand of its forest. Both sexes share in this labour - 





| , » eg Sere | 
me and boys clear away the undergrowth and the men fell th = 
p trees. Much valuable timber is then destroy ed, as they spare ~~ 
ad fq ‘only such fruit trees as are in full bearing, and these upon = 
> which the bees settle and from which they expect to be able to 
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"gather wild meen'é As some of the trees are of enormous 
| shed with buttresses, they do not always fell 
>) — them go base, but more often some cee Nh ie Prank aff 
> others they leave standing altogether, mere ¥ lopping off the — 

» boughs to feed the fire wich is afterwards to lay barethe¢ ound 
and manure the soil. | Se 
When the land has been fully cleared it is left to dry. Sun 9% 
amd wind are now of almost vital consequence to the Dyaks, 
| for if they are unable to thoroughly burn this immense mass of \ 
» Umber, famine stares them in the face for the year to come; If” 
= it pour with rain day after day and week after week, anid there” 
is no promise of continued fine weather, they are apt to imagme 


_ that some impurity has defiled the tribe and that the face of the i 
| Great Spirit is hid from them. So the elders of the: reople pela 
to work to find it out, and adjudicate on all cases of incest and. 
>» bigamy, and purify the éarth with the blood of pigs. Prayers” 
). arg offered to Beara from one end of the country to the other | 
' for the space of three days the villages are tabued, and all 2) 
© ‘abour is discontinued ; the inhabitants remain at home, and ~ 
_ StTangers are not admitted. But if the weather ig warm and 
dry the farms are ready in a very few days for the burning. They 
are set on fire from the windward side when the breeze is blaw- 0” 
ing, and soon the entire mass is seething with flames, ‘lt is ey | 
5) «magnificent spectacle to behold when several of these farms are” 
» ablaze at once, and the hills are flaring like volcanoes. ‘Ti i 
eS heat at this season caused by the universal burning is alme . 
 Insupportable ; for days not a glimpse is to be caught: of tha: ' 
= ‘blue aky overhead: the smoke hangs over the country. like’ 
=) 2 heavy cloud, and the sun glows through the foo like a> ploke 
> ot molten copper, none 1: a 
Be whan the tit has exhausted itself and the griund is again eos 
Witch it soon is from the frequency of rain in this count y, they | 
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injure the paddy, amongst the rows of which it is sown ; and ast 
Fit comes in at a season when the rice with some is getting: 
exhausted, and the second crop is not ready, it is of great use9 
ito the Dyaks, though not so much esteemed as rice as an articlaye 
of food. On the larger collection of ashes they also sow they 
seeds of gourds (gerroh), pumpkins (enfehui), a kind of melon 
Swithout. flavour (junggat, Kundu), and cncumbers (rampu), of 2% 
Swhich they are very fond. These trail along the ground & 
\ amongst the stems of the paddy, to which they appear te do no 
| injury, and continue bearing for some time after the riee-crop | 
| hus been gathered in, A small quantity of pulut is also grown 
by every family. It is a fine strong growing kind of paddy, | 
“pnt'when cleaned and boiled is of a peculiar clammy nature. 
| At bears a higher price than any other kind in the market, and 
“is always eaten by the Dyaks cooked in green hamboos, as it is 7% 
thought that the ordinary metal cooking pot spoils the flavour. 7 
| The farm is tabued during the tugel. 3 q 
After the seed has been-sown, it 1s the business of the men = 
| to plant a fence (raja) round the farm to protect it from the | 
“Gnroads of wild animals such as pig and deer; this should not @ 
“oceupy much time, as the material is ready to hand, having been 4 
| collected for the purpose previous to the burning, from the débris 
‘seattered on the grown. | . . 
F ‘There are many things which sorely try the patience of the @ 
- Tiyaks as they watch with unflazging interest the erowth of | 
E their crops ‘It is true the pigs and deer are excluded by | 
means of the wooden fence, but nothing short of the most 
|= untiring yitilance, and not always even that, can keep out the 
= mumerous climbing and winged pests, such as monkeys, squirrels, 
| rats, and sparrows, Som of which are sure to visit the farm a3 
| the paddy is. ripening. Their sole remedy, such as it is, is toy 
, give o feast und propt inate the spirits in. the usual manner, A 
> miniature junk is built and filled with delicate morsels, the % 
» plagues are then besought to embark for some other country, © 
on ‘and the toy 15 set. adrift to float out to sea with the outward tides § 
During this ceremony the village is tabued for seven days in the @ 
L 


J 


same miuuer as is done when the purification for burning 17 
f a s ermed Pd ' ’ x 
, ri ~ The next thing is to build a langkau or farm house on some : 
= commanding or central situation where the family may reside | 

 . - without inconvenience off and on or altogether just as they 5 
® | please until the harvest is over. They have still weary duties = 

> ww perform before they can rote to reap the fruit .of their 


Be toil; but it too often happens that these are left to the women | 
a 1 children, while the a le-bodied men seek other and mor 2 
, : pp congenial occupation, i«., either follow a war-path, or jou +4 | 
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pre uce. : 
Asa tule the women have to do all ee ‘acne Pee 
© themselves this is a very lnborious task, as the weeds grow = Sy f 
rapidly as to threaten to choke the paddy unless promp 
A E removed. Another grievance is the grass, originally cal : 
3  rampat tela, hut since nicknamed remput| ud 
| they declare was introduced by the whites to feed their. cattle 
‘on. It is nowa proverbial saying with them that it is im=— 
ible to get md of this grass, likewise 6 it’ an the ud 
Bocca a sa = ea 
3 ~ As the paddy begins to ripen, the men return to their home a3 “3 
| and the families remove entirely to their farms, where there: i | 
). plenty to do to scare away the binds and other pests and to = 
y Bp oepare for the harvest. The paths intersecting the farm are” 
>» closed at, this season, and no one can traverse them x the te 
paying a penalty or sin-offering of a fowl and w bit of i iron. 
_ Those who may be suffering from positive want saxingexkan atin i Pa 
| their last year’s stock, now glean of. the half a rede 
— much as they require for, their iminediate Hecessitie o% 
c called jiumbar, , — ak a 
But when the paddy is fully ripe they all an ak tae ath vd aa 
= wonten, boys and girls, with knives and baskets and. pluck the 7 
ripe ears with a few inches of stalk: these are then ef vil “eat 
>. home and put out to dry, after which they are “iniea into: a < 
a ehormous sieve suspended from the moot of the house, nd om: 
) threshed by the action of the feet, the grains fallit throu : 
¥ to a tat placed underneath on purpose to receive them. After 9) 
» thorough drying in the sun, they ate put in tubs made of atk | 
; (tibang) and stowed away in the loft.or else housed ina Luteo 
A built on purpose for them hard by the villuge, the posta: fies 
: ei q which are furnished with wooden dises immediately bel ch Me re oA. 
ul flooring to prevent the rats from entering. The Dyak: nth od 
=) of pounding thepaddy to free it from the husk by means of p sth: 
a and morter is injurious to the grain, By it the hard outer <i 
a which protects it from the weevil is. broken and this insect 2 
i takes ailvantage of the circumstance to attack and ‘coe ea 
- In the husk or paddy state the rice can be kept for years- wit nth it > : 
_ Injury. | 
_ The Punans and Kajamansfarm ameagrely piney 
pSEO to rice and grow the pelo, reer 
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dis the various houses are built according to a single scale ands 
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‘measurement and by a combination of labour, they rarely fail® 
(to present a uniform and regular appearance.’ ! i 
> ‘There is always a ladder at either end of the terrace by which = 
| to ascend and sometimes one or more towards the centre of the 
* fanju or open air-platform. | The roof is thatched throughout with 
| the same material—shingles or palm leaves—if the latter thenipa % 
| (down apony) leaves are used where procurable, and where not 
-(daunbire) the pendanva, The flooring in some villages ts made of 7 
_ palm trees split into laths (nitong = wild varieties of thereat); > 
“in other cases of cane or bamboo or even twigs. The laths of 
split bamboo allow a delicious current of air to permeate the: 7 
‘apartment. The ovter walls are of plank, the inner of bark. % 
No nails are used, the beams or rafters are lashed together with “7 
) rattans or secured by wooden pegs. The posts are immumerable- 


and of hard wood. The village ts surrounded at its base bya) 
wooden pulisade which ts itself protected by cherwux de frise of 
© painted bamboo. The village is divided by a plank walling into 4 
two main portions, the front and the rear. The former partakes\/ 9 
of the nature of « very wide verandah and ts open throughout % 
its entire leneth. The latter occupies the rear of the entire @ 
> Inulding and is sub-divided into apartments, one for each 
) family, Between the plank wall and the edge of the rvatis. 4 
© the fempuan or footway, a narrow passage running through the 
| entre so that a person may walk from one end of the village’ 
©) te the other without encountering any obstacles. ™ 
5) Every family thus possesses a compact little residemce to them- —] 
© selves comprising a filizh or room where they can enjoy privacy “9 
=3 “when they like, a fempuan or thoroughfare where they pound 4 " 
= their rice and pile up their firewood, a ‘rwet or verandah where 9 


prea — F 


hey Téceive visitors, « fanju or open-air platform where they | 
> air their things and lounge in the cool of the evening, and a 3% 
» srdaw or loft where they keep their tools and store their paddy. 
=) ) The tilizh or private apartment is furnished with a swinging - 
ne door which opens outwards and is closed by means of a heavy 
S weight suspendedto a thong to the inside. Thedoor can be secured 
when required by means of a bar. If the room be wonsually 95 
P= large, it may have two doors for the sake of convenience." @ 
kg Figures are sometimes carved or painted on the door—saurians 7 
S) among others, grotesque images of supernatural beings, and 7 
| indecent caricatures of.the human person, There is no window 7% 
)) such as we understand, but.a portion of the roof is so constructed 7 
/ that it can be raised a foot or two by means of a stick to let 9@ 


Bi ” © Kifiah houses are packed close together and there are originally three in v } 
wrow withoct any intermediate space. The floor is only four feet from the | 
. ru md,andanyonecan jumpin .,  . |. , ae yas 
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4 7 . rs : . * ta . : 
‘out the stoke or to admit the fresh air. If the neiy \bours are 
near relations or intimate friends, as is often the ase a holes 


= of a roundabout way into one anothers" aparonasie-drrtee some 
eee Villsges are so arranged that one can traverse the ontire length = 


> of the rear section of the bailding by means of these apertures: 
= without appearing on the verandah at all. Thera is no furniture — 
=) inthe room—none in fact being required. The floor is the oetu-" 
See Piers’ table and they squat to their meals, ‘But there are plenty 7 
=e of mats to sit upon and baskets to pack their clothes in. ‘T heir 
wee cups and plates are hung in rows upon the walls as much for 
—  ernament as for use. Their valuables, such as old jars; zones, 7 ay 
> etc., are ranged on three sides so as to present the most im- “95 
posing appearance of wealth, = =e | a 
But the room is stuffy and untidy, and no wonder, secine that 


there is butone for each family and this one is used asa kitchen 
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as well as a mess room, as a nursery as well as a bed chamber, 0) : 
There can be no absolute privacy unless the door is barred ta = Et 

_ exclude the neighbours. Boys and gifls keep running in and 
> out and the dogs are always on the watch in the tempuan to 


spring in whenever the door swings open. ‘The floor is swept es 
after a fashion but the room is never deserted, and the roof is ye 
simply black with soot. The refuse is thrown into the piguery =, 
and poultry yard, which occupies the area or waste space under 9 9 
the house. Very little stench, if any, reaches the apartment. o vi 
from the ground, as the floor is raised too high above it to ba an 
affected by it. The dapur or fire-pluce is the only real piece: . 
of furniture in the room. Tt is” built either to the right or ton 
the left'of the door set up against the wall of the tempuen and 
resembles an open cupboard, the lowest shelf resting wpon tha) 
floor and the upper shelves. being. of lattice work “Inatead gem ~ 
pat The former is boarded all round and filled with clay. = ui 
This is the fireplace and it is furnished with a few stones ctwene 
Which the pots are set. The shelf immediately above the fire ia. 

set apart for smoking fish and meat, ete. The cholves chamnt 
this avain are filled with firewood which being thoroughly dried 
is rearly for tse. The women, who do all the cooking, have alagale 
to keep these shelves supplied from. the pile in the tempwanllle 
As the sg se the wood fire is not conducted to the more: 
y Means of a chimney it spreadg itself throughont the loft and. 
blackens the beams and safare until it finds oe ra pry i the 


e-' 


open window.) e : 
| # Nght a fire and henp it with dey twine cad 


r _—soffires. # : , de 
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> The tempwen or general thoroughfare is between the hilieh | 
and the rai. It is three feet in width and is paved with wood, 

© ft is furnished with a ladder or notched stick by which to reacly 4 
© ‘the loft, 2 family mortar where the women pound their paddy 4 
= with wooden pestles to free it from the husk, and a pile or two 7% 
© of firewood reared by the men for use inside, This passage is 
© also used by the women to winnow their rice in, feed their dogs, “7 
af jand attend to their chickens, and by the men to wash the dirt — 
> off their feet when they come home from their work. Thewall 
ey of the tempuen is sometimes elaborately painted in various 7 
patterns, and the spears of the family are thrust into the ~ 

© skirting board so as to be handy. : ’ 

eo The rue or verandah is in front of the fempwan and is as J 
nearly as possible the same size as the bifich from which 16 ~~ 
[> differs principally in being open on all sides and without any, 5 
© partition. It is therefore a cooler and more agreeable place and 

> as such is frequented by both sexes for the purposes of conver-" = 
)), dation, discussion, and indoor pursuits. Female visitors are 7 
|) usually received in the dilieh, but male visitors are invariably 7% 
received in the rvai and only enter the hilich when invited to 
> do so to be introduced to the women and to share the menls,, 


- They sleep in the rvat along with the boys and hachelors, and 


ay “yersing with the head of the family and chewing betel. The | 
> floor is carpeted with thick and heavy mats of cane interlaced | 
with narrow strips of beaten bark. Over these are spread other 
\ inats of thinner and finer texture. There is a small fireplace 
» between this and the next ruai for the men to warin themselves 7 
= at when they get up, as they usually do, in the clull of the- g 
| %Morning, before the sun has risen above the trees; the fire is 7 
allowed to go out in the middle of the day, but is revived ~@ 
towards the evening when it is getting dark, but still too early | 
) to light the torches. | 3 
- Some rvais are provided with a panggan or bedstead with 7 


> sit there all day when they have nothing better to do, con- 
= 2 y¥ 4 5 , 
1 


= 


> plank sides in one corner of the room for the men to sleep in, 7 
> ‘but this is not always the case. If the head of the family has 
| made it for his own use and if he be a chief or rich man he 
“Swill fix his gongs of various kinds around it for the sake of ~ 
. ‘show ; his weapons will be within reach and his war dress will 7 
> hang from the roof where it can be seen to best advantage 
> —a skull. cap of wickerwork with its nodding plumes, and a | 
>>) skin jacket decorated with the tail feathers af the war bird of 7% 
© the tribe. But the most valuable ornament in the rua by faris 7 
‘quarter with rice and fill okay slab and when it simmers cover it with — 
J Aesres. Before the arrival of Europeans the Dynks used earthen prions minde 
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) of course the bunch of human heads which hangs over the fireplace - 
like a bunch of frait; these are the heads obtained on various 
--warpaths by various members of the family, dead nil living, 
a: ag anded down from father to son as the most preciou es 
© jeoms, more precious even than the ancient hey: Bias 


») prize so highly. The next ornament of paramount importance | 
| is the bag of charms which is fastened to the centrepost and | 
| Which is mm like manner handed down from generation to gene-_ a 
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Tation and about which there is a great to do if any of the — 
©) charms are lost or stolen." Other posts are often adorned with — - 
© trophies of the chase, horns and sueh like of deer and wild cattle 77 
=. and the heads of animals such as bears, monkeys, and crocodiles. = 
© killed by the young boys. The empty sheaths of the swords 9977 
oe «and knives of the family are suspended on wooden hooks, whila “259, 

© the naked. blades are placed in racks above their heads. > > 
S  —_ The tanju or open-air platform is in front of the ruac and 2c 
> tailed at the. edge, but the rail is,eften. so slighit that it is unsafe 2 
> ‘o lean against it. The flooring is usually of ironwood the ae 
ee sCbetter to stand exposure:to the weather. It is used as a lounge. 9 
=) in the evening, the view from it being extensive and the breeze” eae 
= refreshing. While the sun is shining the paddy is put out to oe 
| dry as are the clothes and a variety of other things, The funily ~" 
5 whetstone and dye vat are kept here under the eaves of tha: 73) 
) Tool, etch, 2), \ Mahal oes ae 
The sadaw or loft is used to stow away the baskets and Agri-. epee 
cultural instruments during the season they are not in use,| see 
© The paddy is stowed away here in tubs of bark and also the: 99>) 
=] seed for next year’s farm Young women’ often sleep Ip mes eps 
Be «and so do the young men and boys who are unprovided with Aco: ae 
curtains when the mosquitoes and. sandfties are troublesome. oy. 
= down below. They burn a fragrant bark to keep off the moss 79a 
ae toes, . | - Soh a 
=» _ Whenever it is deemed expedient by the Sea Dyaks to shift . 
»). from one locality to another, or toabandon an old habitation in” eles 
>. favour of a new one, # general ineeting is convened to considey en 
= the proposition and the desirability of the measure is fully diss a 
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me cussed? If a move be decided upon a few experienced: mens Rape 
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but their charms, | Se 
Paddy in barns built foe 00s 
tehow aire ground, and the posts are encircled | 
: =" | ep a | ruts, i “ x" 4 _ = 
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7) and then every family turns 
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) Ti there be no reason to be dissatisfied with the choice, others 
> are sent to hear whether the birds they venerate are for it or 9 
=) against it, Three days in succession they visit the spot and if 
> ‘the bird omens be favourable they proceed to work at once, and 
© 6n the following morning the men turn out in 8 body with axes 7 
and choppers to hew down the jungle which is then left to dry. 
=> Another general meeting is thereupon convened to determine the 
| question of the tuah or chieftainship, the measurement of the 7% 
© tambers,and the sequence of the rooms. lt 1s customary to place the a 
richest people in the centre of the village that they may exercise a 
hospitality to-all comers, and the boldest at either extremity so] 
> that they may defend the approaches if called upon to do 80. 
©) The next move is to appoint an evening for the people to meet — 
yp br “at the site of the new village 
1)” measured out and pega are put in where the posts are to stand.“ 
>) A piece of bamboo is then stuck in the ground, filled with water 7 
© and the aperture covered with leaves, a spear and a shield are 7 
Sy) placed beside it, and the whole is surrounded by a rail." The “ag 
“rail is to protect the bamboo from being upset by wild animals 75 


% is much evaporation by the morning the place is considered hot ~ 
and unhealthy and is abandoned. Half-a-dozen people or 80 re 
7) ‘inain to keep watch and beat their tomtoms all night to frighten “5 

away evil spirits. Their friends return early in the morning and'if | 
all is well they set to and dig the holes, commencing with the “| 


i 


san be dug, and the blood: | and 5 
¢nrinkled.on the posts to pacify Pulang Gone the tutelary deity  @ 
the earth. . The posts must be gos firmly, for if one were! 4 


Z A ent and the honse would be abandoned. All combine ‘to 8 
> labour collectively until the skeleton of the villave is complete, 9 


Bee When the building is sufficiently advanced to receive them they. ag 
pack up their valuables and convey them by water if practicable? 7 
ing on the way until they obtain -a favourable omen when | 
rejoicing, Their valuables and cotton stulls may = 

not: be moved into the house before themselves, they must be J] 
> ‘taken with them; this is required by eustom. Before the ] 
village can be occupied a pig must be killed and its entrails 
| and if the Teading be unsatisfaetory it-is abandoned. 4 

ything is settled a cup of twak (toddy) is passed © 


When a family proposes to leave the village and remove else-— 
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The ground is then cleared and © 



















strangers not totouch it. If there 


















simultaneously to left. and right of 9 
ll a fowl of a pic before the holes “3 
must be sineared on the feet and 









would. be regarded. as a disastrous J 











its attention to its own apartments. 4 
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where it must give an ensilan (propitiatory gift ?) or be respon- 
® sible for the consequences if a death ensue; a fowl, ora lit of ~ 7 
=) iron, or a pig if the village ily one is usually given, = 
© When a person dies the floor of the rom in which he died 1% "99 
@ changed. eee ; | ts SU — > 
__ In a Kish village the smithy is in » central situation, ‘Thea | 
=) Kifiahs smelt their own ore and manifacture their own irom t < 
>) ware. I watched the operation and procured a few samples of 7 
| the metal There is nothing peculiar to deseribe; there werean 
>) anvil,'a couple of hammers, and a pair of twyers as usual,a 99% 
s charcoal furnace, a quantity of impure or and the usual. 7) 
= primitive bellows. These people temper their own ore witha = 
=) fragment of European ironware, When they can getiti 9 ao 
In front of a Lahanan village on the Itejang river there were os 
four huge effigies, with the genital organs as usual fully = 
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developed ; no indecency is intended, being merely relics of | 7 
_ primitive worship [sie]. . UF le 

_ 4 fruit like an apple, called bwoh randan by the yaks, is 
- used to destroy vermin, ; | 
aan 
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Outdoor slaves become so either by descent, by purchase, or 
_ by an amelioration of condition from having been indoor slaves, 
{ndoor slaves become so by purchase ordescent. In cases where.) 
both parents have been outdoor slaves the talwsan (purchase or- 
p) freedom money) is 40 reals (= $28'80), or one picul of guns, ame 
> unless the child is of tender years, when the tabusan is 80 catties . 7) 
& (= $2160). In cases where one or both parents have been 7 
»> door slaves, but have become ou/door slaves at marriage, the 
_ children are outdoor slaves. eee ——— 
|) . When one parent is an indoor slave and the other an ouddoor, )- © 
» slave, the children are divided between, the owners of the -— 
| parents, the first child following the condition. of the father, © 
> supposing there be more than one child, ¢g.: the fatheris indoor | 
Fr r slave of A, anid the mother 18 oufdoar slave of B; a child is bois 35 oe 
. und sex being immaterial to the question, it becomes half indoor = 
» slave of A and half owdoor slave of B, The taiwan of an 77) 
| indoor slave having been fixed by the practice of the courts ap | 
> 60 reals (= $4320), and that of an aistinox dats by deavent at 40 — 
& reals, it will be clear that the tabusen on account of this first child 
| to Ais in this case 30 reals, and to B20 reals, should the parents 
| resign purchasing =  tesesion of their child, subject, how- | 
Be hin sens to reductions as above. But when two Neue 
f children are born, the first, becomes indoor slave of A and al 


ice!" 
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Bigacond outdoor slave of B, the tabusan to A being 60 reals or = 


ager piculs, and that to B40 reals or 1 picul. 


cession, and this rule is unalterable. For example, a claim was 


whose mother was a free woman. The boy was third ofa family 
| of five and both parents were dead. The owner of the late 


- father claimed this the third child, but the friends of the boy — 


* said that before the father died he had declared that the second 
| ehild should be slave, and that the third child should be free, the 


second child being also dead. The court decided that the father : | 


: _ had no right to alter the succession, and decided in favour of 
_ the plaintiff" Incases where both parents are originally slaves, 


_ and'after children are born one parent frees him or herself, the 


’ children born after the event follow the above rule. 

' Tn eases where an indoor slave, man or woman, has become 
| an owfdoor one upon marriage, and has songht his or her own 
- diving, the children, so far as he or she is concerned become out- 


Cra 


' door slaves, but he or she is still liable to pay his or her full 


_ tabwsen to the master, no reduction being made unless the slave 


a a haa become aged. 
Pe) 
‘ _ orshe quits the master's honse and returns to his or herpositionas 
es an outdoor slave; if agirl the master is on no account to receive 


on 


| Master must provide darian, or at least assist in the matter for 
"4 S ‘the reason thatthe boy has hitherto worked for his master and 
has had no opportunity of acquiring property for himself. The 
a tule is seldom enforced by the owners. The owner of an 
Be esacor slave, if the slave be a man,is expected to provide barian 
) ~ when the slave marries, and in such a case he becomes co-heir 















owner receives the berian, and is still co-heir in case of death, 


zy door slave become an indoor one except in the case of a child 
' er a time as nbove. 
It having come to the notice of the courts that in certain cases 


ss “T 


f pee; thus there was the case of a freeman who had married an | 
is sere = ton Sed Gegher wero born. The son is free, following the con: 


ers 
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Where the parent is free on one side, and the other parent 7 
a, either an tm or ovfdoor slave, the first child follows the fortunes ‘gs 
of the father, the second that of the mother, and so on in suc- 7) 


lately made upon a boy, whose father was an oufdoor slave, and 


‘The owners-of owfdoor slaves have a right to demand the ser-- 
“vices of one child to work as indoor slave until marriage, when he ~ 


- barian (purchase-money) from the husband, and if a boy the 


i‘ in the slave's property at death; if the slave be a woman, the 


. In this ease the husband ‘generally prefers to pay the tabusan 
| and to make his wife free. In no case whatever may an oué- 


“masters exacted as much work from an owfdoor slave as from an 
f | 
= ‘ “Among the Punans the ine seems © littl: different, the sex of 


nof the father, the daughter is bond, following the coudition of the mother, 
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> Endoor slave, and that in other eases’ ou/door slaves could not be 
| induced to do any work at all, a rule was made by which ont 
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door slaves became liable to be called twice a year to work for 


3 3 >. their masters, twelve days on each ‘occasion, failing which they — 


H |r No outdoor slave is to be called upon to. wark out of his” 


would be subject to a month's hard labour on the roads: 


© river's district. 


found that masters sometimes ae themselves as-a right to 
ae site 





The property of slaves is now strictly protected, it having rave nieve 


their slaves’ property. In a case 


' lately settled at Oya,a widow, 
indoor slave of a pangeran (high Malay official), possessed three 
sago plantations, and complained that her master had felled six. ~~ 
trees, he having no land of his own. The pangeren pleaded that ~ 
he only did what was customary; it was held, however, that he ~~ 
was wrong, and he was ordered to pay $9—the value of the trees | 
and the costs of the suit. ea | a heal 

The master of an indoor slave becomes as above-stated co-heir-~ 
with the slave's other relations in case of death if he has pro- 
vided darien ; if not, his position on this point is as the master 


~~ ae" E 7 


of an oufdoor slave. The master of an outdoor slave may. ia 
become co-heir only when the slave has no children. No master 
can refuse permission to his slave to free him or herself,orhis 
or her children, whether indoor or euédoor, nor can he refuse = 


permission to a slave to seek a new master, but he can complain 
to the courts if he has reason to think anyone has endeavoured. 
to entice away his slave, and the person, if found guilty, would ~ 
be heavily fined, on See ll 

Ifa master seduces his slave she at once becomes free. There . - 
Was a case In court where it was found that-a niaster and his | _ 
slave girl had lived as husband and wife for many years, and ha 


ae 
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had had children by her. The man died and his relations. 


brought a case against the woman and her children to exclude » if 
them from the suceession to the property of the deceased ; but 
judgment was given in favour of the defendants on the ground = 
that, though no marriage ceremony had ever been performed, the 


man and ¥oman had been recognised by all their relations as 
husband and wife during the lifetime of the deceased, = © 
The fine for bringing a slave into the country from forei Bec 
arts and selling him or her is $100, and the slave-i ey 
pe 4 r her is $100, and the slave-is to become —~ 
free. There was o case where a man brought a family slave into 
the country, whose fabusen was three sieule: and “a8 10 bere 
sion had been given to the man to bring him here the slave was /- 
allowed to seek another master who had to pay one picul only 
to the previous master. There was another case where a men 
., ssked permission, and the slave himself having been questioned 
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oo by meat Brunei as to whether he liked to come here, and. | 
permission being obtained at the same titne from the authorities — 


ae at Brunei. - : | | a2 
=~, Where it can be proved that a master has not supported an 


¥ 


be very careful about giving judgment in the case of ovddoor 
_ Slaves, they being very nearly independent. ‘On one dccasion: 
_ one family brought a case into court against another and very 
_fumerous family, to compel the latter to pay the tabusim and 


a ae gd 
"yu , as » 


_ upon, the defence being that they were already free, having been 
_ FP. Dipa’s slaves, who had been declared free. After a long 
| investigation into their antecedents und genealogy, the case was 
_ given against the defendants, it having been found that since P. 
~— Dipa had left Maka none of the family had really worked for the 
_ plamtiffs, and that one of them had freed himself. An appeal 
> ‘was made to the then resident of the Third Division, but the 
*. previous judgement was confirmed, notwithstanding a letter from 
=,  P. Dipa himself in favour of the defendants, 

». |» When indoor slaves contract debts, if such debts be trifling, 


pay; when the debt is considerable, should the master pay it, 
_ the amount is added to the tadusen, for which the slave is 
| already responsible. Should the master be unable or unwilling 
. to pay, the slave is assigned to work for him until the debt is 
| paid off at the rate of $250 a month. Slave debtors are 
> ‘unknown. When afreeman becomes hopelessly in debt, he is 
_. either imprisoned or assigned to his ereditor to work. off the 
..~ debt as above, the creditor providing food and clothing; or the 
/ terms of his assignment may be that he sail in his creditor's prahw 
-. (boat) eae whole season—$7-00 a voyage being allowed 
» toand from Kuehing, or $12-00 a voyage to and from Singapore. 
~ During the close season the debtor must work in his creditors 
wf house, and have such reductions made off his debt as many be 






+ 


-s 4 a relation has paid a man’s debt and the man has Leen assioned 
to work for his relation until the debt is cleared off ; no monthly 
\ diminution being allowed, but even in this case the term slave 
__. debtors has not been used. ) “ 
a _-In the old days, according to the old Dyak laws, people who 
were careless enough to set a house on fire rendered themselves. 


liable to become slaves to those who had been burnt out and this 


bie 







_ amounting to only a few dollars, the masters are expected to 
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| become free, ag the latter positively would not work when called “(0 


+ agreed upon by the court, It has happened in a few cases that = 





~ ‘a 
indoor slave, nor called upon him or her to work for five years, _ > 


_ the slave is entitled to -become free. The court would, however, 
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/) may have gone on for two or three generations, so that the: 2 
/ gtandchildren were slaves by birth. On one occasion the son ~~ 
_ fan old woman whilst smoke-drying some fish, fell asleep — 
Matty. tigte. | i 


. on : 
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\ through weariness. The fire caught the thatch and spread ~~ 
| rapidly through the long Dyak house, melting the people's gana 
- and cracking jars. A neighbour told the woman what had ~~ 
oceurred, and she. forgetful of the altered state of things, atonce 


~ gathered her children and said to them “Death is better than 
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slavery, paddled with them to the Dyak graveyard, where she 
ate and gave the children to eat fube root, and only one child 
survived to tell the story. | . ne 
Every transfer of slaves must be made before the court. == 


For treatment of captives, a Warfare. 


4, Dress, Personal Ornament, and Fashionable Deformity, 
The ordinary male attire consists of a strat or waisteloth,a 


labong or head-dress, and a takeat buriet or-seat mat; the full — - 
dress consists of the above with the addition of a Mambi or ~ 
jacket, and a dangdong or shawl. | | cos 
The ornaments are grunjony, langzu, tingyu, kongkong, rekong, 
simpai, tumpa, tinchien, ngkrimok or wnus, re. 
The sirat, called chawat by the Malays, is a strip of cloth a 
yard wide, worn round the loins and in between the thighs a> 
as to cover the pudenda and perinaeum; it is generally six yards 
or so in length, but.the younger men of the present generation —__ 
use as much as twelve or fourteen yards (sometimeseven more), 
which they twist and coil with great precision round'and round 
their body until the waist and stomach are fully enveloped in 
its folds. It requires considerable practice to enable one to dis. ~_ 
pose of so much cloth gracefully about the person, but more 
time is spent by these young dandies of the forest than one 
would imagine, in order that they may appear to the best ~ 
advantage ; and the Ulu Ais seem to excel all other tribes in 
the skill and taste which they display in the disposal of this ~~ 
personal attire: One end is so arranged as to fall over the coils 
in front and dangle between the legs; the other is hitched Up nie 
behind soas to hang at the back like a long tail, or is loopedup  _ 
at the hip to droop on the right thigh. The former plan c Jan 3! 
adopted where no takai buriet is worn so as to cover the hind- 
quarters as much as possible. A practised eye can tell ina 
moment to what tribe or section of a tribe an individual belongs, Se 
not merely by the length of his waisteloth and the way in which ~~ 
itis wound on, but also by its colour and the fashion in which 
it 1s decorated at its extremities, White, as being the plainest 
_ and most unpretending, is worn in mourning and during out- 
_ door labour; it is cheap and will wash. Dark blue, however.is yest 
__ the commonest throughout the country when out of mourning; 
it wears better, shows the dirt less, and is singularly becoming. Kes 
2 = Si 
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Both kinds are sometimes bordered at the edges with scarlet 7 
. flannel. Prints and shawl patterns are affected by the young 
men of the Ulu Ai and Ngkari tribe ; crimson, and saffron, and 
orange by the young of the Lamanaks and. Sakarang tribes. Am 
| kliapong mrat, or tail flap is often worn by the elder men of the 
latter tribes; it is of a dull white colour with a fringe to it, being — 


made af home-grown cotton; it is prettily and_ fancifully 
embroidered with coloured thread and is sewn on to either end 
of the siraf to hang before and behind. The younger men and 
boys prefer the fringes, kabw strat, manufactured by the Malays, 
or ornamental borders of coloured flannel. 

The fabong, or head-dress, is a piece of cloth a yard or two in 
length and wound round the head in the style of a turban, but 

so disposed that one end stands up straight from the forehead. 


But there are various ways of wearing, binding, coiling, &e., 


whereby one tribe may be distinguished from another. A “white 
labong 13 frequently the sign of mourning. Safiron and orange 
are favourite colours among the Lamanaks and Ngkaris; black, 
prevails among the Saribas settled in Kajulan. The Ulu Ais 
affect shaw] patterns and bwnfas, and the Sakarangs of Gutabat 


use Javanese handkerchiefs edged with searlet and yellow. 


By others, young as well as old, a kind of cap called selapok 
ig'much worn. Itis made of plaited rush or cane, sometimes 
coloured and sometimes plain, as well as coarse or fine; and is, 





- shaped either to fit closely to the cea er to resemble an 


ordinary syuare cap. Fillets or head-bands of the same material 
and variable quality are also worn with an open crown and 
bordered with scarlet cloth. Helmets of wickerwork are in 


: vogue on the warpath and will be noticed in their place. 


The Kifiahs wear bark cloth round their caps (as we wear 


erape round our hats) to show they are in mourning. 


The takai buriet is a small mat which is tied round the waist 
with strings so as to cover the hind quarters and furnish the 
wearer with a clean portable seat atall times, and at all seasons. 
The mat is of split cane and woven into an endless variety of 


' patterns and decorated ina variety of ways, use being made of 
coloured flannel, nassar shells, and European pearl buttons for 
_ this purpose. Sometimes a bear's skin ora panther's skin is cut 
_ to the required size and-worn in lieu of a cane one, and when 
this is set off with the requisite beadwork of the country it forms 
a most handsome ornament to the person. 


ead Klamén, or jacket (baju, in Malay) is Manufactured from 
n from their own cotton. There are several kinds of 


hase ut the one known as the klambi bwrong 18 considered 
the best. In all of them the sleeves are open in the armpit, and 
; me pieces sewn together with twine. The edges are bordered 
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with searlet cloth, There is another kind much worn by the 
- Sakarangs which resembles a waistcoat more than a jacket, being ¥ 
- without sleeves. The Ulu Ais manufacture a coarse white 
jacket striped with blue. The Hambi subang manufactured by 
the Saribas is of finer and closer texture than any other, and is 
in consequence far more expensive. The thread of which it ig 
wrought is procured from the Malays,and is of a red colour. 

The lower portion of the back is embroidered with gold and 
_. silver thread with a fringe of silk depending from it. aber. 
The dandong or shawl is worn slung over one shoulder, = = = 
The ornaments worn in the ear ate various, some iin’ ean 
the lobe and others in the outer cartilage. The former are tae 
called /anggu and the latter grunjong. The langgu of the Ula" 
Aiis borrowed from the Punan, and consists of a small but gh 
heavy coil of brass or copper. The Lanianaks wear larger but eo) 
lighter ones of lead. Boys sometimes wear a narrow strip of © 
scarlet as a pendant to the ear or a wing of the golden’ "a4" 
green chrysochroa (7 buprestis) beetle, so highly valued in 9 >. 
India. . — het 
The grunjong is worn in the rim of the ear, which is pierced fy 
along its entire length to receive the numerous tings of which 
it is composed, and it looks uncommonly pretty on the person; 9 
but when it is diseontinued for a time as it often is from choice ay 
or by necessity, as in mourning for instance, and the holes are 
plugged with wooden pegs to keep them open, the cartilage 
looks hideously ugly and disfigured by slits. The rines areof 
brass, and smallest at the top gradually increasing in size until.’ 2 2) 
they reach the bottom. A very great many are worn ineach 
ear by the young and vain, while elderly men are content 
with fewer. The ‘variety worn by the Ulu Ai and Nekari” ee 
are strung with white cowries, which are kept in their |) 
lace by a ruby bead at either end of the line, and ae) 

heavier by far than the plain brass grinjongs used by the 
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Sakarangs, 


oh 
tae 
The tinggu is a pendant worn at each ear te ae 4 
to the shoulder and is only worn by SrektiGeee aie > Po 
It is decidedly ornamental, being made of thin crescent. 

shaped plates of brass stamped and fringed with metal. 
A simpai lengan is an armlet, or as it is literally translated, a 
loop for the arm, It is worn. above the elbow joint and is © 
often of dark wood or carved ivory, but the kind most wen ovale 

in use is formed from the base of the cone of the dima sh x ~ 

(conus guratensis), and is grooved on its upper surface. The. 
cavity is filled up with resinous substance and studded with” . 
| {he searlet seed of the michelia or with a few nasenr shells.) 0 
wy a ung ornament but extremely e xpen sive ae 
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os ea pair of the largest | £ 
_ are worn on each arm, but this is considered bad taste and is — < 
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and best, costing £6. Occasionally two Sm 


The funipe or ‘bracelets worn alike by men and women are ~~ 
of three descriptions, and are called tumpa gelang, tumpa bala, © xs 


“and tumpa wnws respectively. The first are of brass, the second “a : 
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of ivory and the last of plaited fibre. The two first consist of 7 : 


some sixty close-fitting rings commencing at the wrist and 


reaching half way up the arm; a few in thé former are made to Mg : 
hang loose.on the back of the hand and heing engraved are © 


styled dengkelat. | | ae 
“The tumpa bala or tunpa godieng as they are also called, 9 — 
have been adopted by the Sea Dyaks within the last.few years 7) 


from the Tetaks and Segan3; they are now made in china = 


+, and gold in Bornean Bazaars. ie 
The tumpa. unus are only, worn by young people too poor to“ 
afford Any other kind 7 they are merely rings of plaited gomuti 4 
palm fibre worn in heavy masses on the wrist ey ‘s 
-—  Kongkong rekong signifies “collar for the throat.” N. 
- -of European beads are worn by the young of both sexes; the 
ends are furnished with tassels of minute beads or bats’ fangs 
They are worn loose round the throat, and button in front, ve 
tassels resting on the chest. Lamanak lads are fond of a large 
gold button as well as the tassel, but this 1s not universal even 


red ~ among their own tribe. Frequently several necklaces are Worn, 
especially by the women. These necklaces of beads seem to > 


proof of 


: have superseded the more savage necklaces of human teeth, 
ete, which were the fashion a generation ago, and is one 


> «ment. 
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The tinchian tunjok are the rings worn on the fingers by 

both sexes. They are commonly : 
 yndely engraved, and are not soldered at the ends; other metals — 
| nently, such as copper, lead, tin. = 


the civilising influence of the European. govern- 3 


made of brass, variously but — 


Gold and silver Tings are procured from the Malays and used e - : 
only by the tribes living in close proximity to them. Shell = 


 yings are less uncommon. 7 a 
The wgkrimoks are hoops of cane worn immediately below = 


the knee-joint, and covered with an infinity of diminutive brass — : 


’ rings. The hoops some eight z 
~~ together with coloured rattan to preserve a compact and 4 
regular appearance. The ngkrimoks are worn almost 6x- 

- - elusively by tribes of Sakarang and Lamanak origin; the Un ~ 
*— Ais and Nekaris use the waus instead, and this consists of ~ 


>>> many as 300 at a time upon each leg. The palm from which | 


or ten in number are strung © 


bre worn in heavy masses,as — . 
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the fibre leg rings is made, is called apeng by the Dyaks and Se 
> limak by the Kyans. | ¢ ee 
> - . The female attire is very simple, consisting of a bideng or oh. 








& 


short petticoat when at home, and a Mambi or jacket when out | 
of doors. By way of ornament the women wear in addition to — 
the finger rings, necklaces, and bracelets which have already — 
been described, other ornaments peculiar to their sex, styled 
balong, tusol: penchieng, fina, ranghi, lumiet or finchien, | 
selong and gelang ghirieny, all of which are described in due _ 
order. | at 
The didang is a short petticoat reaching from the waist to the 
knee, and is kept in its place by being folded over in front and 
tucked in.on one side. It is manufactured from their own 
cotton fabric, which is first partially dyed and then worked into 
a variety of patterns to which the most fanciful names are 
given, The bideng worn in mourning is stained a deep indigo 
blue, and is called kain balot,. A lighter shade is worn out of = 
mourning especially by the Ulu Ais, and is often adored. by 
them with small cowries or pearl buttons, and fringed with 
grunongs or little tinkling bells. pe 
The Mambi or jacket worn by the women is if anything 
larger than that worn by the men. The patterns are precisely ° 4 
the same but the texture is finer. The Sarihas women wear 
besides a jacket dyed a ruddy brown with mangrove bark, 
vin 4 square embroidery on the back, and a fringe of hawks’ — 


The dinlong 18 a chaplet of odoriferous berries: worn, ue +s a 
marriageable girls, - Es a he 
The tusok pendieng is a thin plate of embossed metal which ae. 
is soldered to a small tube passing through a hole in the lobe 1) 
of the ear; this tube is filled with a nut which screws into i: 
and keeps the tube from falling out. "a 
The tina are slender hoops of crimsoned cane worn round the _ 
waist, and look like whalebone when coloured black, as they ~ 
variably are in mourning costume. a 
flangii are the shell armlets already described under the E 
name of sampat lengan, They are atity worn upon especi 5 
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, occasions, and form part of the full dress of a woman of fashion, re) 





their opinion, _ eit the more the better in — 


The lemict is the rmcai of the Malohs (Malacs Se 

much estenmed Eoay ornament of the § a mi ye 
Of @ series of cane hoops covered with an infinite ar 

ive brass links. “A few of the hoops ans Pag in 
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_ than the rest so as to hang loose on the hips. The series that — 
encase the waist and the stomach fit close and are pinned ~~) 
together with brass wire; they are sometimes worn up to the ~~ 
nipples, but not every woman can afford to be at such great 
expense. . 


_ The tinchien is the body ornament of the Ulu Ai and Nekari 
women. It is composed of some eight or ten parallel rows of 
large brass rings long enough to encircle the waist. They are 
strung on Tattans and connected with one another by a network 
of cane inside. The ends of the band are furnished with a pair 
of vertical plates of the same metal, the outer edges of which 
are curled, the one inwardly, and the other outwardly, so as to 
eatch one another, and effectively lock in the body. The rings 
(with the exception of every alternate one, which is an ordinary 
finger-ring), are long and broad, and rudely engraved a variety 
of patterns. These rings cost eight shillings a string, and a 
il seat set of ten would cost five pounds. 

The selong are dense coils of thick brass wire many fathoms 
in length, and of enormous weight, worn on the leg from the 


ankle joint to the thigh; they are not worn every day, as may 


readily be conceived. 

The gelany ghirieng bracelet is not described. 

‘Love of finery is inherent in the young of both sexes; the 
elderly are less fond of it and often dress very shabbily and 


gave up their good clothes for their offspring. 


The women sit with their legs straight out in front, and their 
petticoats tucked in between their thighs so as to expose nothing, 
ut they expose their breasts. a 

The Sakarang girls are very fond of using an oil made from 


the hatioh fruit, which has the scent of almonds; all their 


‘to be identical with the Upas tree of 
is used for clothing, and the young tree is grown for this purpose 


~ ¢lothes are made from native cloth of native yarn, spun from 
cotton grown in the country. The inner bark of a tree called — 


ipok by the Dyaks and ¢ajam by the i and which appears 


in Dyak gardens ; the bark is not pulled off until a year after 


§ 


ae | 


Pe a 


the tree has been felled. | 


. . Heir dresving—The women make no attempt to part their a 
hair but push it over the forehead and gather it into a knot ut 


the back of the head—a plain or fancy one as the occasion may 


warrant. They use no oil of their own mannfacture, but all 


who are able to afford the luxury may obtain it from the 


Malays. The hair is not so long as it might be, and is fre- 


quently cut short during dangerons illness. The circumstances 


of their lives are not favournble to a luxuriant growth. They — 
_ have in common with the men their full share of exposure to 
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> all weathers, together with hard work out of doors as well as jt Geen 


». doors. Flowers are worn in the hair as ornmuments—red and = 
"green being the favourite colours | 





“pi The men dress their hair in a variety of ways. _ The ig 
=. genuine Ulu Ai fashion is to let the back hair grow long x 
> and flowing, and to keep the front either shaves or close 
ie 


cropped... The Ngkasi style is to shave in front and to keep the. Fors. 
>) back hair close cropped, to shave again across the back of the © — 
> head but to leave two parallel rows of hair anda tiny lock 
ae beneath them in the centre. The Kyan method of dressing the ¥ 
"hair is, however, fast. becoming the fashion among the dandies of © 
© all the tribes, «g., to permit the back hair to flow to its full ~~ 
length over the shoulders and to grow the front hair over the ~~ 
/ forehead long enough to form a Grecian fringe, When it is 
"= imconvenient to have the back hair streaming over the 4 
| shoulders, ‘they twist it and tuck it carefully into the an 
S — turban. = te, eee 
a Depilation.—The prejudice in favour of « smooth face is so ~ ot 
> _— Strong that'in the whole course of my experience I have never 4 
> met with a single bearded or moustached Sea-Dyak, although 
* ‘it cannot but be manifest to a close observer that were they 
sa only so disposed they could produee a thicker crop “than tha Bas 
Malay. This is evident especially in the case. of old men and ~~ 
chronic invalids who by reason of age or infirmity have ceased 
to care much about their personal appearmee and whose ching = 
are Tough in conséquence with a bristly growth, The universal abe 
absence of hair upon the face, on the chest, and under the arm- 
pits would lead the superficial observer ‘to infer that this is Te 
owing entirely to a natural deficiency, whereas it is due in 
| Feat measure to systematic depilation, Chunam,or quick lime, ae 
ei 18 frequently rubbed into the skin so as to destroy the vitality ~~) 
=; of the follicles. The looking glass and tweezers are never out-of 
“ae the hands of the natives, and they devote every Spare moment to — | 
the conscientious plucking ont of stray hairs. It is likewise the 4 
fashion for both sexes to shave the eyebrows and pluck out the — 
eyelashes. The growth upon the 
copious enough—some few Lowoens object to even this, and 
elther crop it close or remove it altogether. Female Dyaks 
eradicate the hair off the labia pudenda. I know a Malali at 
Kanowit who is bearded from ear to ear, and when he shaves, — y= 
ie 
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which is every now and then, his chin and cheeks a 
blue; he was 4 Mentuari of unmixed blood, 


ah | 


ee ntups regard it as provocative of headache. to thw 
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their refuse hair into the fire or into. the-water Inna: Lene 
nelr refuse h re or into the water. It may be cast 
on the ground or tossed to the winds; it is still batter ta ee 4 
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favour. The marks or patterns are found more commonly on 
the arms, shoulders, and thighs; occasionally also on the fore- 
head, throat-apple, clest,iand ulna. The patterns are small, of 


the men. They have no other use or signification whatever 
being neither distinctive of race, family, rank, nor of individual. 
The pigment employed is a solution of soot (dammar-sout), which 
is rubbed into the skin after it has been punctured. Tatuing 


has not yet acquired the dignity of a profession. Few Dyaks 


are really able to puncture with skill, although many of them 


can trace designs; but as their own designs are poor imperfect 
imitations of the Kyans, they distigure the skin rather than 
adorn it. They say they are able to eradicate the pattern by 
puncturing it over again with the acrid sap of a forest tree. 
The designs employed are not numerous although four 
are in common use. The practice is simple but requires 


practice like most things. The design is first carved on 


wood in relievo; it is then smeared with the sooty prepara- 
tion and printed on the skin. The figure is then punctured 


- in outline with a set of needles dipped in the ink (for 
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> such it is), and afterwards filled up in detail, More ink is - 


peured on to the skin and allowed to dry into it. Rice is 


smeared over the inflamed surface to keep it cool; if this is not 
done, itis apt to gather and fester. The limb operated upon 


must be kept free from wet, and must not be scratched how- 
ever much it may itch. The operator of course requires to be 
remunerated, but as he is not a professional he is satistied with 


- # moderate guerdon. 


Among the Lagats there was a certain Aman Jerin who was 


i partially but beautifully tatwed in patterns of a bright blue 
tint | 


Painting —The men never paint their bodies, but the women 


after bathing often colour themselves from the waist upwards 
with turmeric to render themselves yellow and attractive. The © 
result is far from agreeable to the eye of an European, but’ 
- for this they care little so long as their efforts to please are - 


sol patent by the men of their own race, which appears to be 
@ CASE, pM 


 Scars—The men do not make any use of raised Sicatricee to ae 


+" is 


ornament the body, but they are proud of sears nevertheless _ 


i: 
' ‘ 
the ®t 


_ Fatwing prevails to a small extent among the Sea-Dyaks, but 
it is by no means universal among them. It is besides a 
custom of very recent introdyction but is steadily gaining — 
. ground, though as yet it is confined to the male sex. I have — 
seen a few women with small patterns on their breasts, but 
_ they were exceptions to the rule and were not regarded with 


a bright blue tint, and supposed to improve the appearance of ‘ 


a. a 2 
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* ‘particularly proud of their vaccination marks if they show out 
>  _ Well, and _are equidistant apart. The women often prove the 
> ~—s courage and endurance of the youngsters by placing a lighted 
"ball of tinder on the arm, and letting it barn into the skin. 

= 


"80 many proofs of their power of endurance. 
a) Ear-holex—The rim of the ear is perforated from top to 
—_ bottom with sometimes as many as twenty holes to support the 


- inastraight line, and are much valued by the young men as 


"~~ ‘ear-rings commonly used by the men. The lobe of the ear is 
¢ yy also pierced and enlarged to receive a pendant. These organs =” 


> present a- hideous appearance when the ornaments are laid 
a 7 aside, as they reveal in all their deformity the slits and sores,’ 
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=. and Gapecially if they are regular and symmetrical. ‘They are 


_ The marks thus produced run along the forearm from the waist _ 
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- While to add to their uncomeliness the holes are plugged with = 
> _ bits of wood to keep them open. These ear-rings, especially __ 
| the heavy shell ones, oblige a man to lie flat on his back when 
Low. a is going to sleep, it being painful to rest on the sides of the - a 
<’ ~ face. bs: 
, Kyans and others wear tiger cat teeth in the tipsof theirears, Ss 
re neds it a : Bat rah oe TE _y Te 
> _ The points of Dians (a native on the Rejang river) I observed 
me turned upwards, which is not usual, and he said it was i 
2 an old custom revived by a chief named Hang. The ~ 
> Uma Lesongs wear two such teeth in each ear, the upper ' 
a one pointing upwards, the lower one downwards ; % ae -'. 2% 






oués carved out of horn or bone. 


the centre of each and filled with brass. The enamel 1s scraped 


Which stain them black, ‘The lower incisors 
to half their natural size and blackened in the same fashion, 


and the natives seldom suffer from tooth-ache. The teeth are 


disficure them in this m 
puberty—boys do it when they begin to care 


women. They dislike white teath and consider 


them hideous, 
IT once saw a Sakarane cabs st arta 


heve the boy picked up the notion from 


i ne either before or after, 
Cireumeision.— Circumcision is | or after. 


who are unable to procure the genuine article wear imitation 


Teeth jiling and staining.—The upper incisors of both sexes _ 
are often filed into a single sharp pomt; a hole is bored through — 


off with a rough stone, and the teeth are robbed with leaves 
are ground down 
but are neither pointed nor studded with metal, Caries is rare, 


naturally beautifully white and regular. but it js the fashion to 
anner as they approach the ages of — 
to please the — 
, . ang Wearing over his natural teeth a thin — 
_ brass plate (lies) cut to resemble a row of pointed teeth; this 
ee over the upper incisors and hooked into the molars. _ 
A | the Mentuaris or — 
Malohs (Malaus), but I do not ima ine it is common with his — 
tribe as I never saw another with-it e seep ae 


practised but it is not 
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'. universal or obligatory, ond is only performed upon males. . 
In the female the clitoris is said to be amputated. .. 

5 The apritsail yard in the pents—The paleng is a smooth bar “= 
of bone or metal, the size and Jength of the bar of an | 
- ordinary watch-guard, with the ends rounded off. It is — 

*- not generally so elaborate as the wang (perforation of = 
r, penis) used by the Kyan chiefs, bnt it is ‘equally effective 7 
"and gratifying to the female. The palang is not, how- 7 
‘ ever, a Dyak institution ; it originated with the Kyana, but it ' ‘ 
- ig fast becoming popular with at least a portion of the rising — 

generation. It is nevertheless a pernicious practice, and ruinous 
_ _ to the male organ, even if the operation be skilfully performed; =~ 
' it is therefore to be hoped that the young fellows will discover a 
"their mistake before it is too late and refuse point blank to pander 7 
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to the vitiated ee of the looser behaved females, These 
latter encourage the practice for their own selfish purposes by 
every artifice in their power. The truth appears to be that no 
wornan once habituated to its use will ever dream of permitting 


her bedfellow to diseontinue the practice of wearing it. The 
_ Tyaks are satisfied with one, the Kyans, especially the chicfs, 


~ 
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with sometimes a5 many as three at a time. The operation is “9 


a painful one for any man to submit to, and if the hole be not 
driven clear of the urethra the conseqnences are apt to be 
serious in the extreme, The member is first immersed in cold 
water and when numb to all sensation, the glans is compressed 
sideways between a pair of perforated bamboos, and a pointed 
brass peg is driven through it with a single blow, but in such a 


“manner as to pass above the urinary canal, The palang is then 


introduced as the peg is slowly drawn out. 


‘The paleng «nus, as it is ‘called, is also used by the Dyaks. 


Tt is.a ring, or collar, of plaited palm fibre, furnished with a 


_ pair of stiflish horns of the same wiry material. It is Worn on 


the neck of the glans and fits tight to the skin so as not 


‘to slip off. The idea is in all probability borrowed from the 


: ‘Malays. 
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5. Hunting. 
Hunting with dogs—Hunting is with the Sea-Dyaks an 


occasional pursuit rather than a steady occupation or a necessity — 


- of existence. They subsist more upon a vegetable than an 
animal diet, and they fish far more than they hunt. They only 


form hunting parties once or twice a year, when the entire village 


js about to celebrate some periodical festival, and it becomes an 


imperative duty to provide an abundance as well as a variety 


of food for the guests. Other tribes devote more time to the chase 
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_ and less to the soil, The hunter usnally proceeds on foot,accom- 7 
>. panied by his dogs, which run on ahead and beat wp the game, —_ 
> while he dawdles about gathering things on the way that may ~~ 

be useful to him. He knows when lis beaters are on*the 
scent by their peculiar clamorous bark, and he hurries up to 
spear the animal they have brought to bay. A Dyak village — 
swarms with dogs, but few of them are fit for the Inbours of 
the chase, being for the most part curs that whine and howl — 
and are of no use whatever, except to consume the refuse food _ 
and prowl about the premises. They-are small in size and of a 
tawny colour. The breed is known to the scientific world by — 
the specific name of cents rudilens Some are striped with 
black, others are plain; they are called seih or salil, accordin 
as they are one or the other. The former are the fiercerlooking 
of the two. The best of them, that is to say, those employed — 
are chase, are plucky little animals and will worry a boar 
iree or four times their size and not give in until ernelly _ 
mauled. Such dogs are worth their weight in dollars to thase — 
who are fond of boar and venison, and invaluable to those tribes a 
who, like the Batakans, depend upon the hunting path for 
their food, — asl Ser Steere aac, 
The quarry is carried on the back in a pack-basket sus- 
pended from the shoulders, and is eut up at home. If it is 
too heavy or too bulky to be tran ed in this fashion it is © 
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either cut up on the spot or dragged by the leg along the ground ~~ 
to the nearest watercourse and conveyed home inacance, The — 


Dyaks infinitely prefer pork to venison, the formor being the _ 
richer, fatter, and juicier of the two; indeed the venison of the 
country is coarse and devoid of fat. There is no waste in-the 
preparation of animal food. The horns and tusks come in for - 
a variety of uses, ornamental, superstitious, and economical. 
The larger bones are preserved to be hereafter fashioned into 
knife handles. The smaller bones are cho ped up with thie - 
meat and fat to be afterwards salted or pa ae as choice may _ 
dictate. All pickled food, makusam, is esteemed. and especially 
so pickled pork; pickled venison and pickled fish are devoured 
with immense satisfaction, a 

The Kifiahs preserve the skulls and jaws of the animale 
killed by their dogs in the chase, and of such as they offek-inoael 
mova Seca gale vipa them when they abandon the village, 
oF it 15 not permitted by custo hs aT , sae 
pines o enather uf elaeeatiie take them away from ant 

epring Oows—As the woods are full cf pig and deer the _ 
» Dyaks resort to various contrivances to Meare these prs: ae Pe: 
DCs forest. | Spring bows are set and pitfalls are dug in likely 
. places for them to run against and tumble into, Whe: gate, Sate 
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» the spring bow is called, consists of a single bambeo lance 7 
attached to an elastic stem. This lance is laid in a horizontal “7% 
direction above the ground about the height of the animal 1t is 1% 


Gntended to transfix. A sapling bent for the purpose forms the 
spring by being held back; a string crosses the path, the least 
touch of which loosens the spring and forces the bamboo in a 
straight line across the path and consequently through the 
animal that may happen to be passing. 

The aklubang, or pitfall, is another common contrivance to 
impale game. The bottom of the pit is staked with bamboo or 
iron-wooil spikes, and the opening is covered with twigs and 
leaves so as to be in no way distinguishable from the surround- 


’ ing vegetation. | 


“Deer snaring.—The jarieny is also in use among the Dyaks, 
the idea being borrowed from their neighbours the Malays. 


The object’ is to drive the deer into the meshes of a net and to 


_ kill them before they can break through. This sport requires 
nerve and a quick eye to avoid ugly wounds from the hoofs and 
antlers. The jarieng, as this net ts called, is simply a long cane 
_ eable with a continuous series of cane loops or nooses depending 
from it, and standing five feet high ; if a single eable be insuffi- 
cient, two or more are joined together until the required length 
is attained. A bend of the river is selected where the deer are 
known to lie hid. The net is then stretched across the narrow 
neck of land, and upheld in an upright position so as to inter- 

the stampede into the bush The party then divides, 


i some to watch the net, others to drive the deer towards it. 
‘This they do. simultaneously from both sides of the point, 
’ yelling and shouting with all their might and barking hke dogs 





to rouse the game. The startled deer spring from their coverts, 
‘and bounding towards the forest encounter the net and get 
‘entangled in its meshes. Before they have time to extricate 
themselves they are despatched by the watchers. This sport ~~ 
can be followed in the night time as well as in the daytime —“~ 


provided there be moonlight. 


Springes—The smaller kind of game such as porcupine, 


- pheasant, partridge, jungle fowl, &e., are caught in springes, 


and by these alone a clever woodman can supply daily “his 
family with this kind of food in abundance, The cord made 


use of for their springes is of their own manufacture, very fine — 


et Ae ; 
$ tre , _ 


and strong, and made from the inner bark of several kinds ls of J 
~ trees. They have also a traps, into which the squirrel and = © 
mouse deer are attracted by choice food, and which fall upon = 7 
and detain them. Pigeons and other birds are caught with 
| springes and tird lime placed in the trees which they fre ment 
for food, particularly the different species of Kasu ara (ficus) 
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which are very abundant and on which the many species of ~~ 
these birds delight to feed. ie : — 
The swmpitan.—Great accuracy is shown in the wayin which =) 
this tube is drilled ont of a hardwood shaft some seven or eight —— 
feet long. Among the Punans it is common to destroy wild 
boar, deer, &c., with the darts. — | — 
Pig sticking—Once a year, when the falling fruit is thieken- 
ing upon the ground and the pigs have cleaned out one side of — 
the river, they instinctively take to the water and endeavour to © 
reach the opposite bank. The natives know when to expect ~~ 
this wholesale movement on their part, and as the time draws 7 
near they form parties to waylay the pigs at various points. 
 " They wait patiently for days together, and are rewarded 
| __ ultimately by spying a herd issue from the forest and plange 
~_ into the stream, following their leader in a dense compact mass. Et 
When they are well in the current the canoes dash mto their ~~ 
midst, sticking them right and left, making enormous bags, 77 
As the swine have been feeding upon fruit for some time past — 
they are fatter than usual and their meat is better flavoured, = 
Crocodile kunting—From superstitions motives the Dyaks 7) 
do not interfere with the crocodile until it has developed 
a mnan-eating propensity. They then tarn out in a body and ~~ 
make war upon the race and slaughter it wholesale. Theytake 
the heads and hang them wp over the fireplace side by side with 
the cluster of human heads which depends from the roof, When 
the Dyaks of Pulo Pisang lost one of their number a few years 
ago they made a war path and killed sixteen crocodiles in 
revenge, and when Avan Nyipa, of Batu Gadiang, lost his wife, 
the Kyans and Sebops turned out en mass and destroyed — 
thirty within a month. They probe the bottoms of the pools — 
and other likely places with long poles and compel them to rise 
to the surface and despatch them with their spears, The. 
Undups believe, or affect to believe, that the crocodiles are 
partial to their tribe, and they are therefore reluctant to slay — 
them. They say that once upon a time when the king of the _ 
crocodiles fell ill and was sick unto death an Undup medicine _ 
man was fetched to cure him, and received as his reward a _ 
distinct promise of immunity from ravage for himself and his _ 
tribe for evermore, notwithstanding which, however, an Undup — 
woman was afterwards seized, but the monster let her co when _ 
she screamed out. She was rescued by her ‘Penis wha 
declared that the brute mistook her at first for a Sakarang, buts 
let her go when her voice proclaimed her to bean Undup. 
‘The ordinary way to take « crocodile is with a baited wooden 
» __ hook and slack cable. The most irresistible bait is the carc: ae 
H of a dead monkey (dog or fowl will do), and the more over- _ 
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“powering the stench the greater is the probability of a bite, as ~ 
§ the brute will only swallow putrefying flesh. Fresh meat is 

| <a _ tarried away between the jaws and hidden in some safe place 
) until it decomposes. The line is a loose one of rattan, many 
' yards in length, and is not made fast, so that the reptile may 


> drag it away with him when he bolts the bait. The buoy at 
) ‘the other end of the line floats on the water and serves as a clue 
) tohis whereabouts ; and when he is discovered he is hauled ashore 


and pinioned. While this is being done he is addressed in 

- eulogistic language and beguiled, so to rare into offering no 

resistance ; but the momient his arms and legs are bound across 

_ his back and he is powerless for evil, they howl at him and 

deride him for his credulity. They then rip up his belly for 

_ human remains and hew him to pieces. He struggles furiously 

at this stage but to no purpose, and is speedily decapitated with 

anaxe. <A short stick pointed at both ends is often used 

| instead of a hook, and is secured to the bait in such a fashion 

_ that it is swallowed lengthwise. To ensure this result the bait 

is hung upon a bough overhanging the river, but several feet 

above the level of the water to oblige the crocodile to spring 

= pwardls in order to reach it, The efforts he makes to disgorge 

the wood work it round so as to stick in his throat crosswise. 

> It is usual to hang a dog higher up in the same tree so that he 
«may attract the cruising reptile by his unhallowed howling. 


ee 


The Sarawak crocodiles vary in length from ten to twenty- 

| six feet, but the common size is from ten to fifteen feet. They «7 
® become a public nuisance from the date of their first human ; 
@ meal, and are thereupon hunted todeath. Manang Blitang, of 

§ ©«=-« Yong, is perhaps the most successful and persistent crocodile 


} trapper in the Rajang River. He is supposed to possess 


} supernatural power over them, and his services are there- 
§ fore always in request where a seizure has occurred, and the 
 . pole are anxious to discover the whereabouts of the guilty 
| reptile. | 
~ __ The porcupimes and monkeysare hunted for their bezoar stones,’ 


| the squirrels for their fur and their teeth (squirrels’ teeth are 
| used for necklace tassels) ; bears and tiger-cats and panthers are 
| hunted for their canine teeth, their skins being used for war- 
/ jackets and seat mats; the hornbills, jungle fowl, and argus 
_ pheasants for thetr plumes for decorating helmets and sword 
sheaths} the bill of the rhinoceros hornbill is wanted for ear 
pendants and helmet crests, and crocodile teeth are wanted for 
ointment cases; bears’ teeth and boars’ tusks are wanted for 
charms, and the crimson horn of the buceros rhinoceros is used 








* Caleuli forme | in their stomachs, much valued os amulets. 
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for ear pendants ; the helmet of the galentus is used for a sword- 
buckle, c's ee aes . 


6. Fishing. 


The Dyaks are expert anglers, and fishing is with them 
favourite occupation. They commence fis hing at a very early 
age, and the habit grows upon them rather than otherwise.” 
They are fond of the water and both swim and dive vel. g 
They swim hand over hand like dogs. They never take a = 
header in diving but jump into the water uptight, sinking fect im 
it. _ 
Diving for Fish—They often catch the fish in the upper < 
waters by diving into the rocky pools. and pulling them out” 
of the holes and crevices, The soma especially are caught inv iy 
this way. | ais 
_ Cwring.—The women cure the fish. They either dry it in | 
the smoke of a wood fire, or cut it up and boil it in brine and=- 
to preserve and pickle it, making makasam kan. 
Scoop net—The scoop net is used chiefly by the women who 
are fond of wading up the shallows, net in hand and basket 
. switong, slung from the shoulder, scooping up the | 
periwinkles, &e., that come in their way. Sometim dives ae 
the fish into a hollow gourd which they carry. we ae 
Casting net.—The jala or casting net in ordinary use is made 
of tengang string dyed claret colour, with samak to preserve ul 
it aud is weighted with stones if nothing better is to he) | 
COLLEEN, | a. 


Angling—They fully understand the use of a bait and ine ue 
eae bait their hooks, Fish lines are mude of the ayn pusil 7 i | 
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pears in. use are the penawon and # Al: 
fore-shaft; the seram it 


pa —* Ah ABT’ 
The Pish-spears | % eS 

an Eoere © smn Shel fo ae 

along bamboo sate ant orked spear furnished with 


- and with 5 ekthae ct errmiate iy: 
prongs, or two or three. metal igy 


The Fish-traps in every-day uso are the dudu and abou. They ney ae 
are both of stiff basket work and resemble an acorn in shupe-) me 
the only difference between them is that of size; the latter “8 
being infinitely the larger. The traps are made of the ribs of > 


the apieng px 
Fediog by te orchlight—Another mode of ‘fishine <4. Ses 
| * a C. Mode f fis ‘LU Wb creep - | 
along the bank in a eanoe after dark with a tense eae | ee 
and a fish spear in the other, to stick the mudfish as they rise 
to the surface confuse . by the light. Prawns are also eaucht - 
RARE.) | at co, a 
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f) Pubai fishing —But the favourite form of fishing whether on 
he) alarce or on « small scale is with the tbat root (menispernum) 
- the juice of which is baled into the stream to poison its waters q 
_ and to cause the fish to rise stupefied to the surface. The ~ 
empang, or basket work screens, are first erected at the mouth 
_ of the river to prevent the escape of the fish into pure water, 
f> Each person brings his own ¢vJai—a bundle or two. A Laran- 

- an is selected where suitable stones abound. It must be two 
or three hours’ pull from the entrance or the sport would be 
over too soon. The canoes line either bank, and at a given 
‘signal the entire de/e, i2., party, commence to hammer out the 
Toot and soak it in the water in the bottom of their boats, A 
_ few minutes later when all hands are ready the poisoned liquid 
- is baled out into the stream, and the canoes after a short pause 

® begin to drift slowly down the current, and as the fish tise to 
> the surface, they are speared with fish-fork or captured with 
» hand-nets, The best of the fun is over in an hour or two, but 
_Tmany remain, nevertheless, until late in the evenine to watch 
for a fresh rise. The women join in the sport and scoop up the 


Sy small fry with their nets. It is forbidden by custom to hurl 


_ the spear at the fish ; any accident arising from an infraction of 
_ this rule is punishable by fine. hy 


7. Navigation. 


»._ The canoes are hollowed ont of a single log by means of fire 
9) and the use of the adze. The natives have no measure to ensure 
"> aceurnoy, but are entirely guided by the eye. Generally the 
| canoe shows traces of the fire and water treatment it has received, - 
> the inner surface being soft and full of superficial cracks, while 
) the outer surface is hard and ¢lose. When the shell has been 
> sufficiently ‘opened out, thwarts are inserted to prevent its 
}— shrinking as the wood dries. Planks or ganwales are stitched 
on to the sides to increase its volume, the seams being caulked 
4) with sago stems which are light and porous, and swell when 
wet and so keep out the water. Ench of these side pieces is 
© formed of an entire plank about 12 inches deep and about 14 
*)) anches thick, laced on to the body of the canoe by flaxen cords 
and united to its opposite plank by the thwarts. The largest 
= canoes have the sides made still higher by means of o narrow 
ee laced on to the first gunwale, and the seam again canlked. 
a the canoe ts alike at both ends, the stem and stern being both 
> ‘pointed, curved, and rising out of the water. There is no keel, 
and the canoe draws little water. There are no ribs nor is there 
any figure head. Wh : 
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stringy bark tree, chops a circle round it at its base, and an ther 

circle 7 or 8 feet from the ground ; he then makes a longitudinal 

cut on each side, and strips off as much bark as is required, - 

The ends are sewn up carefully and daubed up with clay, the 

sides being ee in position by cross-pieces. The steering ig — 
th o 


performed with one or two greatly developed fixed paddles, +4 


8. Weapons and War-dress, AY 
The shighi is a wooden lanee, the point of which is harde 4 
| inthe fire. It isused as a missile and is hurled at the enemy, 
> It is usually of ironwood (bilian), but palmwood javelin, | 
| —s especially inbery is also used. They are showered upon the 
enemy at the commencement of an engagement before the parties 


are close enough to use the spear, which never, or rarel y leaves 
the hand. aimee mt 





Dart stems aire made of tlie palm hid called apieng Te . The pa r 1s0n ' =. 
ous juice of fasem tree is used for their darts; it is ‘dried oven 
the fire until it becomes a hard paste, and is then softened with — 
the juice of an akar, creeper. a 

The sangkoh is a long wooden shaft with a steel spear head. 
The shaft is usually of ironwood,with aspud of bone at its buttend. — 
If it has nospud it is pointed sothat itcan bestuck into the ground. — 
It is always held towards the point, rather than by the cent > 
and over the right shoulder, the butt end up in the air, and the _ 
point towards the ground. The blade is of steel, and is 125 
inches in length, and broad towards the point ; the tang is not 
inserted in a slit in the wood, but is bound on to the stern with — 
Cane or brass wire, and is very firm. The spear is used at close _ 







The dukn, or parang pedang, is the scimitar so mu 1 bee 
the Malays, and differs only Pa itin being thicker meee | 
It is formed after the pattern of a German cavalry sabre, and 
nas a cross-handle of brass. The blade is two-elged at thom 
Point, 50 that it can be used for thrusting hig 
The ae is of some light wood, and is stained cri 





Malays wear the sword with the ates = 


‘Wear it with the edge eoutwards Bese ‘ 
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The pereng fiabur seems to be the only really genuine Dyak 


| weapon. The perong pedang they have copied from the Malays, 
® andthe parang wang is altogether a Kyan w ne tae and beyond 
_ their powers of imitation. “The fiabur in 
‘short curved sword with a bone handle. This style of sword 
is broadest at its points of curvature. It does not curve like a 
“scimitar from the hilt, but is straight for some distance, and 
takes a sudden curve towards the end, and when the sword is 
» long, as is one in my collection, it becomes top heavy and 
q > Siok both hands to wield it effectually, 


ary use is a 


he parang ileng is the Kyan malah (mandauw elsewhere), 
and is preferred to any other side arm by Malays as well as 
‘Dyaks. It is the ambition of every Dyak lad to be presented 


with one of these. 


The Uma Bawangs are famous for their parangs, which they 


make out of their own iron ore. 


The war costume consists of a basket-work hat called a 


a kafepu and a skin-jacket called a gagong; in lieu of the latter 
_ the Alambi taiah (7) a quilted Jacketis used. These form but 
Bee defensive armour for the body; reliance is placed upon 


shield. 
The fafepu or helmet in general use is a round skull cap of 
wicker work, with a rush lining and occasionally a skin covering, 


q - surmounted by either a metal plate or two of fanciful pattern 
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or the sealy armour of the fenggolieng. The crown is decorated 
with the plumage of birds and the sides with tufts of human 


The rim is bordered with scarlet flannel and embroidered 


with nassur shells, 


The ie and Kifiahs wear on their headmeces the tail 


plumes of the helmeted hornbill—each plume signifying a dead 
» enemy. 


The gagong or war-jacket is a skin with a hole and slit in the 
neck of it to admit of the insertion of the warrior's head, the 


animal's face falling on his stomach, and its back hanging over 


his shoulders and ‘reaching below the waist. This dress is by 
no means universal among the Dyaks, as suitable skins are not 
so easy to obtain. Goat skins are preferred by them to any 
‘other, being long haired at the shoulder, and: black is preferred 


to white; bear skins and panther skins are also in use but more. 


sparingly. The animal's face is usually covered with a metal 
‘plate, or a mother-of-pearl shell, to protect the pit of the 
stomach, and the back is decorated with bunches of hornbill 


feathers. The gagong is worn more for its warlike appearance | 


than for any real protection it affords the wearer. It may 
’ possibly divert a wooden javelin, but it is no defence against 


; the thrust of a spear. The Kifiahs wear the mandibles of the 
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Bucerotudae (hornbills) in pairs on the breast of their wars 
jackets. of skin to record the number of persons they. - oa | 





killed with their own hands—one pair for each perso ki . 
The Membi toieh is the boju filam of the Malays, a 
padded or quilted cotton jacket, for the most part sleeveles and 
collarless. The striped variety is the one most in request, Tb 
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ma) 
| | i t re 
is thick enough to be able to protect the body from the blow 
of a wooden javelin, but is useless against a spear s 










The érabai kit klan, or shield, is with its handle hollowed out of _ rf 





a single block of wood. Its form is oblong and. convex with a 
ridge along its centre. It is held in the left hand welladvanced 7 
before the body, and isnot meant to receive the spear point butto uh 
divert the spear by a twist. of the hand. It is often coloured | x 
with red ochre or painted some elaborate design or fantastic a wi 
pattern. It is large enough for its purpose, but it is small 7) 
compared with the shields manufactured by the Sibus and | 9 
others, There are also seen in use among them wicker-work 9 
shields of plaited bamboo, corresponding to the wooden ones in 
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length and size. 





9. Aggressive Warfare. ae 
Dyak warfare is far from despicable, although. it ia - — RE * 





















plined, and when the command is. assumed by ie per oct of a 
sufficient influence to enforce obedience, the Pe at his 9) 


disposal becomes more formidable than. it otherwise would be; . 
but this is not so often the case now as it used formerly to be 
In fighting, the warriors cluster round their chiafs and are im- 
different to the fate of the others so long as the chiefs escape |. 
with life and limb. . Similarly relatives cluster together, pres 
ferring to entrust their lives to the tender mercies of one 
another, rather than to a stranger; a relative would bestride _ ; 
his fallen kinsman and protect his body from mutilation, when 
4 stranger might decline the combat and leave-him to-his fate: - 
They carry away the dead and wounded when poseible = ‘this amen 
former they bury, but, if hurried, often so imperfectly that the 7s 
enemy scent them out, dig them up and carry away tlie heads. ie 
When unable to carry away the dead, they have sometimes om 
severed the head from the trunk and earried it away wih Cho m 
to bury in the forest, rither than let the treasur fall-into tha aa 
aie the enemy, — : = 
It 13 customary to announce © comine war expediti ns ee 
amd such 4 season at one of the read Soosta ate? ee for such 
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| his people wish to put off mourning, or that his people have 
> heen slain and he must have some revenge,and he ends by 
| inviting all present to accompany him on an incursion upon an 
ancient enemy. If he be a chief of any real influence he is 
> . sure to secure an ample following, in reality more than enough 
| for his purposes, but his ambition expands as his numbers 
* imerease and his warpath assumes grander proportions. The 
*- women lend their assistance to induce their husbands and lovers 
| Bs to join the warpath. Before this, however, the chief whose 
mind is set on the business gets together a circle of chiefs and 
» warriors, which before the end of the proceedings resolves itself 
- intoa council of war. The expediency of the campaign and the 
©. exigences which demand it are then openly debated, and if the 


"majority or even a strong party are in favour of it, the chief 
Py) who orginally broached the topic, if he feels confident of a 
-- following large enough to effect his purpose, announces his 
ee intention of becoming a leader and the date of the departure 


_ for the enemy's country. All present are invited to accompany 
© him and to bring their friends and relations. The details are 
© then discussed, the amount of bel-als(baskets) necessary, the route, 
the character and number of enemy, ete. The period usually 
> selected for any expedition on a large scale is that immediately 
> after the seed planting or after the harvest; the former time ts 
preferred when available as they can spare the time better, and 
have three months clear before they are required to gather in 
~ the harvest. In the latter case they would probably have no 
a farms at all for that year, as they would have no dry weather to 
- > dry the clearings, which, therefore, would not burn well. 
.. ' "As the time drawa near for the expedition to start, a spear is 
> sent round the country from village to village with a tembudu 
Y) @eli, to signify how many days are to elapse before the com- 
© mander-in-chief is able to make « start; a place is also 


> everywhere busy preparing the Jetals, and the produce of the 
* gardens are taken to the nearest market to exchange for tobacco 
—  ehunan, gambir, etc. The men on their part have been busy in 
getting the war boats ready, launching them into the river, 


= awnings and bamboo foorings. Those who are able to purchase. 


* ~ smooth and tar them to preserve them, make figure heads for 
the bows, and paint the side planks in various patterns, They 









- if the distance is so great that they are likely to run short of 
food, but their chief support on an expedition of this kind is 


7 lashing on the planks and fitting them ap with palm leaf. 


‘ So. the material, plane the bottom of their canoes to make them - 


’ what they find on the banks and in the forest—especially the _ 
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mentioned where he will await the foree, The women are 


\ take nets with them to fish by the way, and dogs to hunt with | 5 
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wild sago. The men are very busy furbishing up their arms — 7 
saryscevie their weapons and decorating their helmets and : 4 
war-jackets. [As long as the men are away their fires are lighted 7) 
on the stones or small fireplaces just as if they were at home. 
The mats are spread and the fires kept up till late in the “9 
» evening and lighted again before dawn, so that the men may "7 
© not be cold. The roofing of the house is opened before dawn,so 
that the men may not he too long and so fall into the hands of — 
the enemy-.] : | 2 
_ The chief is always the first to leave the village, anl “9 
as the first and chief part of the journey is by water, |” 
he pulls away in his canoe, and at some convenient dis-. "5 — 
tance from the village, he bivouacs for the night to beburong 9) 
—to consult the omen birds. If the omens by birds are 7 
favourable, he proceeds to the tryst and there awaits the 7 
force as it dribbles in one by one or few by few. Whenallor © 
most have arrived the flotilla moves on uncontrolled until it © 
reaches the pengkalan or landing-place, whence the overland ~~ 
route commences. There is no attempt at order or regulation 7 
as long aa they are in the water and in their own country, every = = 
boat stopping and moving much ag it pleases, but all trying, > 
nevertheless, to reach the pengkalan at once. Tf this is close by 
there is a dash for it, but if it is several days’ journey there isa . 
good deal of loitering by the way to increase their stock of a, 
provisions or to equip themselves more fully with kyangs (deer), at 
poles, fudus (pegs), ete. and cords for hauling rapids. The chief ae 
brings his musical instruments with him ind Plays on his =~ 
gongs aud /awahs as he sweeps along. The line of march is | 
most irregular, the canoes not moving up in a line but with RS 
Wide gaps, some outstripping each other, others lagging behind 5 
to cook and angle, others deterred by bad omens and adverse Fr 
dreams obliged to halt for the day, others to dry their things: 
capsized in the rapids, ete. - 
It is a grand sight to see these canoes filled with dnsky 
warriors whose naked arms and bodies are just visible beneath 
the awning, pulling away with a uniform and vigorous stroke, 
vach arm with its white shell bracelet, and the chief standing =) 
up in the stern steering the rmdder with hand and foot. The —~ © 
canoes hold each from twenty to seventy men. | 
Arrived at the landing-place, a camp! is formed, but the huts —~ : 
are not arranged in any military fashion, but line the banks of 


the river, The Jangkon, or hut, is built sometimes to accom- 









4 * Kyans, when they moke their cam i -Qoteile tha Fen aa 
j {hat no one, not eren a dog, can approach without being heard Puaase take, 
4 * meee what hut facing a different Sra 90 9 he ore aa | 









































































- modate a whole boat's crew; the warriors lie side by aide, their | 


‘and branches; the flooring is of the same material with a layer © 


‘made of several days’ duration to explore the neighbourhood, and ¥ 


~ leaders then See more warily as the enemy, if forewarned of 


and in the forest for individuals out hunting or produce collect- 


 eordon round it at midnight, and tighten the cirele before day- 
but they do sometimes make the women and children prisoners, ; 


_ prayers, but it is our custom from ages to go on t 
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spears are stuck in front, and their shields and swords in their 7 
hands, so that they can spring to their feet, arms'in their hands, © 
in the twinkling of an eye. The roof slants upwards from the 

round and forms an angle with it, It is thatched with leaves 

of bamboo or sticks. A fire is lit hard by to keep off the mos- 
quitoes and sandflies, who are often troublesome. These huts 7 
are meant to last a single night, or several, according to the care — 
with which they have been built; but stronger huts are reared 
when a stay is expected to exceed a few days. Here a halt is 


to permit stragglersto come up. 1 he canoes are hauled up and 7 
concealed in the forest, and the track examined. A war-council — 
is held, and the route marked, aud the situation of the enemy @ 
discussed, and ona given day the march commences, each one @ 





shouldering his pack and stepping out in Indian file—the guides —% 
ahead, and closely followed by a few of the hardiest, boldest, and 7 


most experienced men at theirheels. This line of march reaches 
many a mile if the war party be a numerous one. The pace is 
rapid so long as they are in neutral territory, but slackens as 8 
soon as they reach the borders of the enemy's country. The @ 
their approach, are pretty sure to be posted in ambush by the 
way. 

‘As Dyak warfare consists of surprises, they do not attack a 4 
village, or a cluster of villages, if their approach has been dis- — 
covered and the population is on the defensive, but they content 7 
themselves with cutting off cee eg and lie in ambush at the — 
waterside for people going to bathe or to examine their fish traps, 


ing. But if their approach be unknown, they so manage as to — 
reach the settlement before daybreak ; generally they draw a @ 


break. If the ladders are down they rush up to the house and § 
take it by storm; if they are drawn up they hurl lighted | 
javelins into the thatch and fire it, They never spare the men, 
and rarely the women. Heads are more valuable than captives, 7 


and reduce them to slavery, 
When argued with about their head-hunting expeditions, the 
Dyaks plead ancestral custom: “ It is the custom of the white 
man to read books, it is the custom of the see i to say their 
| he warpath.” 
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10. Defensive Warfare. 



































® wattle fence and cheraux de frise of spiked bamboos The 
> waterside, the landi 
» are all spiked, and also the foot of the ladder, and the 
| falls in the pathway. Their valuables they apnea 
fF adjoining forest, or in the vicinity of their farms. 

» the enemy appears the sound of the tawrah begs. to announce 
their condition to their neighbours, and to summon: them to 
| their assistance. | 


the 


_ enemy, they keep their women 
© doubt about the matter, they 


- ous when resistance becomes hopeless, If they are inno 
Se hurry they 


leave it for the enemy to plunder and burn. 
» A favourite stratagem is to entice the leading boats of the 
) @hemy into an ambush on xious to be 
© foremost in the race 
eee boats so far in advance of the rest as to make it worth while to. 
S putthem to their mettle. Some convenient. spc 
= «(* Strong party placed in. ambush among the trees. One or two. 
_ enemy to their destruction. 


, | The moment they 
» of, the boats 


give chase, and as the warriors 


are caught sight 
leap ashore, the 


stones to shatter the shields, and engage with spears and swords: 
» ina short but desperate conflict. As the main body is seen 


= clouds of spray and with a rush of waters, they plunge into the 
= thicket with the heads they have obtained, fe BPE : ns 
= before the enemy have | 
are prepared to follow, 

Sof the column is- close 
| discharge their muskets, leap from their aimbuseade, and 
ehyage in a hand to hand Pe ay The Dyaks alwnys wa | 
p on the right-hand side of the line of mareh, as that 
) of the body is un 

left hand. A short, but desperate | 
p taken, and the enemy scampers off 
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men are thrown out to stroll upoh the shingly bed to lure the 


recovered from their discomfiture, and 


= 
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If the Dyaks have reason to apprehend an attack upon ‘their > 3s 
) village, they put it immediately fats a state of defence, ic, they —— 
) Taise a tall palisade around it and encircle this again with a 
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ding-places, and the approaches to the village, 9 
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MS lf they are heard help is sure to arrive “3 
> instanter, If they feel contident of their ability to repel the =). 

at home; but if there is any = 9 
t whe conceal them with their treasures. SS 
= on the hills and flee into the forest to rejoin them atarendez-  «— 


fire the village before they leave it; if on the other | 


hand they wish to gain time, and to divert the pursuit, they 
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convenient spot is selected and > 8 


winding up the river, whooping and yelling, and crashing up in | 


are far away 


upon them (the ambush), they Sy 
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| men in ambush spring from their covert to their feet and hurl es 
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Another stratagem is one of ambush. When the head a 
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lay 


protected hy the shield, which is carried in the. 


shore. As everybody is anxious to be . 7) 
for heads, there are sure to be one or two _ 
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fight ‘ensues, a few heads are og si 
with their dead and wounded = 
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© before the main body can comeup. The invaders pause a while ~ 
© until reinforeed, and then pursue, but the enemy have taken 4 
> advantage of this delay to plant futahs in the path and ranjans | 
> in the water-way. . Some are sure to get spiked, and another | 
> delay ensues. The ambuscade is by that time beyond pursuit. | 
> f the enemy are plucky, they form several ambuseades, and @ 
so impede the progress of the bala (war-party), | 
When acting on the defensive, if it is intended to entrap an 7 
énemy by water, it is customary for the entire force to divide | 
into two equal portions, and to be hid in two branches of the 7 
main stream, and sufficient distance apart, and when the enemy 99 
are in between, to dash out. simultaneously and take them im 
front and rear. If the invading force is too numerous to J 
try this, is to lure the leading boats by a decoy boat into a~ 
position where by reason of the rapidity of the current and 
obstacles in the river they can.be taken at a disadvantage, and © 
to scamper off with a few heads after a desperate and hurried > 
© fight before the main body comes up. 4 
— ~ It is.a defensive measure to blockade the passage up the | 
|. river with huge trunks of trees felled right across, which form | 
a temporary barrier to quick progress; stakes and tukam (1) 9 
aré placed in all suitable places, and in the shallow beds to— 
impale the feet, as the men have to tumble out of the canoe to _ 
haul it over the rapids, &e. “Ss 




































» ‘The way of cutting off the head varies with the. different 
> tribes. They do not always eut it off the same way. The | 
yaks and Bekatans have each a different way, and by the | 
= manner of it it is known whether it is a pumjong then or a 7 
| pumjong Bekatan. The Dynks sever the head at the neck, and 7 
= so preserve both jaws; they scoop out the brains through the 
© nostrils and hang it up to dry in the smoke of a wood fire—the 7 
| fire, in all probability, at which they are cooking their victuals, 9 
. Sometimes they tear off a bitof the cheek skin and eat it as a @ 
© charm to make them fearless. They cut off the hair to orna- 
©. ment their sword-hilts and sheaths, &c. If the jaws drop they G 
© fasten them up, and if the real teeth fall out, or if they extract 5 
them, they fill up the cavity with imitation ones of wood. They 7 
+ put studs in the eye sockets, but do not earve the skull, as 4 
 dothe Kyans. They generally plug the nostrils with wooden @ 
stoppers. Everything is done to propitiate the head; food is 
put into its mouth, betel nut is prepared for it, and even a4 
> cigarette ; it is implored to remain among them, and to induce @ 
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) more of its friends to come that way and keep it company. 
= They cut ont the tongue. : =) ASO oe i ee 
The head does not in an expedition belong to the person who 
© takes it. It belongs to the chief, and if there are severalitis —~% 
© distributed among the leading chiefs. If only one head ja 
| obtained, and there are many claimants to the honour of salai-— 
)) ing it, it is broken into pieces, and a fragment given to each; 
) but this is not popular with the Dyaks, and it is more usual for 
‘the most powerful chief to keep it, But the chief who salais a 
head undertakes a great responsibility, as he by that act aspires 


© to be a war chief, and must lead the people on the warpath, | 

© They look up to him, &c.. They do ie ai his keeping the 

© head as Jong as he gives them an Sppaeniey of cutting off TRE 

| others. When brought home the headis hung up inthe verandah ~ & 

» of the house outside the chiefs apartments along with the | 
» smoke-blackened cluster of heads depending from the sloping = 9) 
> roof and overhanging the fireplace. 2 

_ The Urn Ais believe that the persons whose heads they take yf, 

» will become their slaves in the next world. _ Mace o 


12. Cuptives. 


The Dyaks too often spare neither man nor woman nor chill, 7 
' but sometimes, when more humanely inclined, or when the op- 
> portunity offer, they carry the women and children away with — 
|) them into captivity. But it is a remarkable fact that there are = 
_ 80 few slaves, or persons of servile descent among the Dyaks. 
) Other tribes keep their slaves in a condition of perpetual servi- 
» tude, but the Dyaks allow their friends to ransom them, and if 
| they still remain on their hands they adopt them into the tribe 
> and enfranchise them. The ceremony is usually performed at 
> agreat feast, the owner announcing that he has freed so and so 
= and adopted him as a brother, and he is presented by the chief — 
> with a spear, with which he is told to slay the man who dares 
> hereafter call him a slave, They are not cruel totheir captives, : 
) but humane. The one solitary instance in my experience of 0 
a. ary to a captive, is the one related by Rajah Brooke in his © 
a WOT i 


13. Cannibalism. 


> [The following letter appears to have been sent to a Sarawak . Z 
-4 newspaper. | | r ‘ ty a 4 
> “St,—I have just been reading a second time in ‘Heads "ae 
hunters of Borneo, and in connection with it, Mr. Bampfyldes’ 
remarks, together with Mr. Bock’s rejoinder. I have been 9 
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» asked by the former gentleman to testify to his credibility, and 
shall therefore feel obliged if you will he good enough to insert) 


_ publication of the above volume, and though I had not yet read © 
' the book, I took it with me and showed the plates to the, 


plished the ascent from this pomt upwards, he would have 7 
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these few lines for the information of the public. q 
#“T have been 400 miles up the Rejang River since the 











natives of the interior; so true were they to life that resem- 7 
blances were found in the portraiture to their own f riends, and | 
every detail provoked roars of laughter. 4 
“Mr. Bampfylde has, however, been over six years in Rajah 
Brooke's service, therefore his testimony, I feel sure, is prefer-— 
able to that of a mere traveller. - : | ‘i 
«1 fully believe, with Mr. Bampfylde, that the natives were | 
poking fun at Mr. Bock when they declared the Trings to be 
cannibals. I do not believe them to be such, for if they were | 
T should have heard of their propensity long before Mr. Bock — 
ever set his foot in Borneo, for we have occasional intercourse ~ 
with some of the tribes of the Upper Mahakan, among whom | 
Mr. Bock should have travelled instead of stopping short at 
M. Pehow, which can be reached from the sea by steamers, and | 
which feels the influence of the spring tides. Had he accom- 7 








































endangered his neck it is true, but he would have travelled 4 
over new ground, and added to our knowledge. A few months @ 
ago I received a visit from a Long Gelat, named Bau Dias, who % 
lives at the foot of the Mokan ranges, and I put the question 
relative to the alleged cannibalism of his neighbours, the = 
Trines. He seemed surprised at my asking such a question, 7 
‘and said * Of course it is not true, such a practice is unknown to 7 
us at Mokan." tA elA de ¥ 
“J do not accuse Mr. Bock of wilfully publishing an untruth, | 
but I fully believe his credulity was practised upon by hia | 
companions to discourage in him any desire to penetrate further 7 
into the interior. - ; } a 
“T do not think Mr. Bock will require to return any answer 
to what I have written. I, for my part, do not wish to engag- 4 
in cad controversy, and disclaim any obligation to make further 
reply: ‘ 





















“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
« (Signed) Brooke Low. “| 


* SARAWAR, 
20th September, 1887." 
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H. Line Roru— Low's Natives of Borneo. 
| TA. Musical Instruments and Singing, ——- 
Rudieng—The European Jew's harp is a stnall musical in- 
» strument ald between the teeth, ea eres a metal tongne, “g 
© which, when struck by the finger, produces musical sounds . 
= that are modulated by the breath. In the Dyak Tudieng, the 99 
Sy, little finger of the left hand stretehes the string loop at the == 
p) left end, and the thumb and first finger hold the metal handle; — 
Se the cross-piece is held between the thumb and finger, and pulls 
the concave inside, It is used bya young mkn to talk to: his a 
me «young girl at night, when they do not wish the mother to ae: 
= overhear their talk—they are able to understand each other ni) Se 
= the language of love. The length is 3% to 49 inches; the — e 
= narrow end is tre to } ofan inch wide, and the broad end 8 to. 
= +; of an inch wide. It isa sate i ‘igible wind instro- 
= ment; a metal plate of unequal width, narrowest where itp 2 
© held in the left hand, and widest where it is held in the richt ae 
w hand. The string is jerked by the tongue, which ig likewise 
© metal, vibrates and resounds in the cavity of the mouth. The 
) sounds are modified with the breath. Other tribes in Borneo 
=e) use a bamboo one; this was no doubt the origin of the Dyak 
Se one; the Maloh have taught the Dyaks the use of metal. Baa 
® Bamboo ones are not now in use The case 7 


with a carved han | 
15 not flat, but almost imperceptibly concave. 
~. Serunai is made of | WwW gourd, selainy, 
| 1s one-stringed (sequ ean 1 wit 
pe of which is of same material. Th 
= and holds the instrument betw m h 
». outward, and the soles of his feet adjoining, 
: i. of a violin Played witha bow, and is mournful, ) 
| heartrending, dismal, and g y. The instrument is held +7 
> -slanting, and the sounding ide of the foot, with the <8 


» stem resting on the lefts - The string must he watered 
© with saliva to'sound. ‘The stock is 2 feat long, and of hard. 
© wood (bilian). The cup is 12 inches in circumferen 
gourd shell, called geno-selaing, le size of a 5 ee 
=) With a hole at the bottom. The mouth of it is covered up with — 
©) 4 circular dish of soft wood, thin and close-fitting, anc 
@ Sams cemented with wild wax, The how is a bent 
the string a split rattan nearly 12 inches long. 
» Thoveable bridge on the dish for the string to rest unon- . 
- times the bowl is made of coco-shel]. Tess rae 
_ The blikan is a rude-strin : 


‘instrument resembling a. ru tar 3 
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and was formerly much in use, It was adopted 
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from the Urus, ’ ‘ | 
and Kalakan © 


and is more frequently found among the Seribas 
Dyaks than among any others. It is furnished with two 
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a. 


strings 
| (rattan) and two keys. . The strings are pressed with the tips of 
| the fingers of the left hand to modify the tone—there are no %& 
stopa—while the nails of the fingers of the right, hand. brush | 
' the strings. The stock is glued into the beak or bill of a bird, @ 
_ the Aifialong or burong hitch, and the body is coloured red with 
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the colouring matter of a wild-growing, poisonous fungus. It 


is 3 feet long from end to end.. The bhkan 1s hollowed out © 
from the upper surface, and is covered with a thin plate of © 
wood, The sa/#, on the other hand, is hollowed out from under- 


neath, and is mot closed. up. 


The gendang is a wooden drum, shaped like an hour olass, 7 









one end covered with parchment, which can be tightened or 


» slackened at pleasure, by means of cords ; it is not beaten with 


drumsticks, but is struck with the fingers. 


The satong is a cylindrical bamboo harp, or lyre, played upon | 


with the fingers. 


‘The gutieng is a bamboo pipe, with a plug at-the mouth hole, 3 
and differs from a whistle in having finger holes, by means of ‘ 
which different tones can be produced. It is blown at the end : 
like a flageolet, and the three finger holes are placed equi-” 
distantly,. Four distant tones are easily obtainable upon it, & 

the lowest when all the finger holes are covered, and the other © 

three by opening the finger holes successively. | | 
~~ The krumong is made of narrow slabs of wood or stone, w 
upon percussion with a wooden hammer produce a series of @ 


tones similar to those obtained on an harmonicon. 


‘The busoi is formed of a bow resting on the groun 


to vibrate with a plectrum. 


“The Mlvrai is a wind instrument, constructed of 


the upper surface, and others again on the lower surface. 
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Singing.—The pelandei is the recitative in which the nat 
pour forth their feelings, their sorrows and disappointments, 
their desires and ambitions. It is full of feeling, and the voice | 
is modulated to express all its shades. The utterance is slow] 
at first, but is rapid towards the end. There: is repetition inj 
redundancy of expression and reiteration. The voice is often 4 
> > mournful cadence like the dirge of the dead. sf 
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din al 
hollove vessel of earthenware or metal, and the string is made | 


a number of 7 
‘tubes, placed in a calabash with a long snout which serves a8 a | 
mouthpiece, and which are thus sounded together ; chords and | 
combinations of chords or harmony can be produced from it 5 
_- "The finger holes are, some of them, placed laterally, others on 


ives 7 
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Very different are their war songs The bard leading the 
song, chants in a low monotonous solo, his voice rising and a. 
falling as he chants of love or war, and is accompanied by the = © 
© whoops, and yells (fierce, exultant, presumptuous, and cheering) 
| of his companions, and by the clashing of shields and nodding =~ 
» of plumes as the warriors, in their excitement, don their 
' feathers and seize their arms, singing of the deeds of heroes of 
» the olden days and lovely women whose charms gave rise to 
‘leadly strife and bloody feuds. These iis te a the same 
effect on the natives of Borneo that the war dran and trumpet- _ 
blast have on the soldiers of Europe. The tones of th: minstrel = 
are clear, and bold, and tremulous, and culminating at times in 
" 4 prolonged chorus which the others take up with sumnething 
slike a prolonged yell. | | 
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[To be concluded] 










Marcu Sra, 1892. 





EpwarD B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L,, F.RS., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced , and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— es 









For tHe Livrarr, 
a From the Avrnor.—Yorkshire Folk-Talk, By the Rev. Mf. F. C. 
Morris, B.0.L., M.A. 8y¥o. London, 1892. + 


F . xii, 408, 
| —— Vocabularies of the Tlingit, Haida kid Tifehice Ths 7 ae 
wy By Dr. Franz Bons. 8yo. . guage 


| —— Aboriginal Skin Dressing. By Otis T. Mason, 80, pp. 37. 




















ont 5, 

| —— The Development of the American Rail and Track, os illus-_ 
ee trated by the Collection in the U.S. National ate By 
-, J. Elfreth Watkins. Svo. Pp. 58. Woodcuts. aa 
| ——— Te Pito te Henna, or Easter Island. By William J. Thom- © 7” 
. at he pp. 108. Tlustrated. ity Sail 
| ——— Frojet d'entente internationals . arréter m1 progra 
commun de recherches Anthropologiques a fait. ax shiaile: a 
> eran ita KR. Collignon, Syvo, Re- tL ee 
- Og lo Sobre el sistema evolucionista. By Em lio Coervo. © 
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From the Previsner.—Marriage ond Disease. By 5S. A. EK. 
Strahan, M.D. Svo. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trabner, and 
Co.) London, 1892. pp. vii, 326. 
English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. By &. 
Melzi. 8vo,.. (Hirschfeld.) Tamron: 1892. pp. 608. 
_ From the Goversuest or New Zeatanxp.—Statisties of the Colony 
of on SOL. Zealand for the year 1890. Fol. Wellington, 1891. 
‘1 1 
a= Fists eae W. Broxam, —The Ojebway Langaage. B 
the Rev. Edward F. Wiles Sq. Tk Roxoute, n.d. Pp. 
413, 
| From the Acaptwie pes Sciences pe Cracovie.—Rocznik Zar- 
; zadu. 1889. Pamietnik Wydzialu matematyczno-przyrod- 
niezego. T. 18. Rozprawy Wydzialu matematyezno- 
Lies preyrodniczego. Ser. ii. Tom. I, 3. 
From the Brrrisn AssocraTiOn FoR THE ADVANCEMENT oF Science. 
—Report, 1891. | 
bia i Geo.oststs’ AssoctaTiox.—Proceedings 
To. 6. 

From the Eprron.—The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiv. No. 1. 

— Ballettino. di Paletnologia Italiana, Tom. vi. N. lle 12. 

— Nature. Nos. 1165, 1166. 

— Revue Scientifique. Tom. xlix. Nos. 9, 10. 

—— Science. Nos. 469, 470. 

From the AvsTRaLiuan Museum —HKeeords. Vol.i1. No. 10. - 

From the AsturorotoatceaL Socterr or Bomwpar—Journal. Voll. ii. 
No. 6. 

From the ASTHEOPOLOGISCHE GESeLiscHarr tn Wrex.—Mittheilun- 
gen. -Band xxi. Heft 4 bis 6. 

From the Devrscue Geseuscuart rie Antaroro.ocre, Erasovosie, 
we Unorscuicate.—aArchiv fir Anthropologie. Band xix. 

eft 4. 

seep phe Merk GrograPaicaL Socrery.—Proceedings. Vol. xiv. 

From the mls Scorrisa | Caeertens SocteTr.—The Scottish 
Geographical ine. Vol. vii. No. 3. 

From the Roran Scere or Antiguagies oF Inetaxv.—Journal oe 
the Proceedings. Vol.i. No.8. 

bis ae Somete p’Agcufotogie pe Broxe.nes. Se Laneaea: 

From the Socterr or Axtiquariks.— Proceedings. Vol. xiii. No. 4. 

From the Socterr or Arts—Journal. Nos, 2049, 2050, 

From the ae or BinnicaL AECHZOLOGT. —Proceedings. Vol. 
xIYy. iD, 





Vol. xii. 





 . Mr. J. Auten Brown read a paper on “The continuity of the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic Periods.” 
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66 J. ALLEN Brows.—On the Continwity of the “i a 
Prof. Rurerr Jones, Dr. H. Woonwarp, and Dr. Epwarp B, 
Tyzor joined in the discussion, and the Author replied. sa 
A paper by the Rev. James MacpoxaLp on “Fast Central ie 
African Customs ” was read. nee 





On the Continuity of the PaLmourrmic and Neowituic PERIODS. = 
By Jno. ALLEN Brows, F.G.8, ke. sd 
Introductory. be a 


Tt has been generally assumed that a break occurred between ay 
the periods during which this country and, in fact, the continent a 
of Europe was inhabited by Paleolithic Man and his Neolithic k 
successor, and that the race or races of Pakeolithic folk who = 
hunted the elephant, rhinoceros, eave bear, hippopotamus, 
reindeer, urus, bison, &¢e., were completely separated as Kd a 
chasm from the agricultural people, the herdsmen with their 
oxen and sheep, ies ti tillers of the soil of oS ee ee 
Neolithic epoch, implying that man in Britain had changed 
suddenly Pen es ara hunter to a half-civilised farmer a 
and drover. 
No physical causes, no adequate reasons have m ‘fact ever — 
been assigned for such a hiatus.in human existence, certammly = = 


the geologist can offer no evidence In support of it. Some — 
writers have suggested that the man of the drift period was 
entirely extermmated by the better-armed invading Neo- , 
lithic race; others suppose him to have become extinet like ee 
the tichorine rhinoceros and mammoth, but why he should 
have fared worse than the reindeer and other creatures who ~~ 
survived, it would be hard to imagine, | Rhy 

The original division of the stone age imto two distinct periods . 
may however be accounted for; in the first place, up tothe oy 
time when M. de Perthes and Dr. Rigollet made the discover ; 
of the earher relics of man, the stone age was only ° 


by polished celts and the well marked highly-finiahed chip fey 
ecimens; these formed a striking contrast with the rndely- = 

fashioned pointed and oval implements which at first were 

found, and for a long time were sha only drift forms believed to — 

be of human origin. : SS 
Gradually, however, other tools and implements having their 

analogues in the Neolithic, or surfa sein yi eat Seat i hii’ a 
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the drift gravels and brick earths, and as the contents of caves 9) © 

‘and rock shelters were examined, it became evident that they —— 

were accumulated at different periods, and with minor excep- — 4 
tions long after the deposition of the oldest valley drift of the 
: Thames or the Somme. 

Another reazon may be found in our want of knowledge, 
until comparatively recently, of later Quaternary geology—t.c. 
ef the origin, formation and ae Sen of the deposits which 
followed the deposition of the high level implementiferous drifts, 
such as the brick earths, head and rubble, and other accumula- 
tions which bring down geological evidence to the historical 

iod. The investigations of Professor Prestwich and others 
Fat thrown much light on the deposits of later date than the 
river drift, and with them, as will be seen, the relics of man are 
associated, together with evidence of the gradual extinction of 
some animala and the retreat of others. 

With these changes came alterations in the types and forms of 
stone implements, and if the latest are compared with the earliest 
forms the difference is very striking; but when a large series 
from different levels of valley drift and caves, and from the surface 
ig studied the evolution of the more recent from the older forms 
is apparent, and a continuity is evident between them all The 
supposed break in the continuity of the stone age in this 
country is bridged by the discovery of implements of later 
Pal«olithic type and of others which from their form may be 
regarded as of transition or intermediate age, in-some combes 
and dry valleys associated with deposits of chalk and flint 
rubble in parts of Sussex, as well as with other accumulations 
and formations to which I shall refer as being of more recent 
date than the high level river drifts. The gradual change in 
mammalian life which appears to have accompanied these 
higher stages of the stone age will also be considered. 

The French and Belgian eee whose countries have 
afforded them mach better material for studying this question 
than we have in England, are divided in opimon as to the 
continuity or otherwise of the Paleolithicand Neolithic periods. 
M. G. de Mortillet and M. Cartailhac among others have 
asserted that a great break exists between them, when the 
subject is considered from thethree points of view of ethnology, 
paleontology, and workmanship while MM. d'Archiac, Quatre- 
fages, Dupont, Joly, Lazalis de F ondouce, and many others, have 
stated that there is evidence of continuity between these so- 
called epochs both as to the fauna and also as to the gradual = 
advance in skill and knowledge of the fabricators of stone (7) 





weapons and tools. M. Joly asserts there is a direct filiation © 
between the ruder workmanship of the St Acheul and other 
ome Fo a 
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high level drifts and the more skilled handiwork of the 
. . Although I shall have occasion to mention other localities in 
which implements of Paleolithic type have been discovered, I 


ow Ke 
> SATE P 4 
| a 


__ wish to draw special attention to the valleys and combes at and 
a in the vicinity of East Dean, near Eastbourne, Sussex, as a 
| district in which during the last few years flint implements 


- have been found (associated with others of later date) which, if 
they had been met with in river drift and thus acquired the 
usual gravel-stained surface, would have been undistinguishable 
from many of the river drift, specimens. 


ere **aye™ FF 
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a The district of East Dean is in a deep chalk valley with a 
gradual slope from the village of that name to the coast at 
? Birling Gap. The valley widens in several places between the 
sea and the village, and several narrow transverse valleys lead 





) into it, the general dip of which is also towards the sea. The 
_ high chalk ‘hills form an important watershed to these lines of 
* drainage. 

by At Birling Gap there is a low cliff about 25 to 30 feet high, 


_. through which a cutting leads to the beach. ‘The section at 
_ this spot has the appearance at first sight of an old river channel 
extending about 350 or 400 feet in the cliff, This effect is 
7 however not due to ordinary river action, but, as will be seen 
_ later, to the agency to a large extent of underground water 
which, penetrating the adjacent hills, finds its way mostly 
| beneath the surface to the East Dean and the other valleys 
-.  eonnected with it, and obtains an outlet in the rubble deposits 
x and chalk at Birling Gap. | 
The section at the Gap shows the following details:—At the 
top or the surface of the land are broken flints and beach stones 
-__-with oceasional pebbles of old rocks intermixed with argil- 
laceous and chalky matter forming the soil. Beneath this is a 
very irregular deposit of flints, some of which are broken, but 
the greater part is composed of a compact mass of sharp and 
unaltered flint nodules intercalated with light brown calcareous 
tubble, the component parts of which are slightly rounded by 
the action of water passing through it; in some places it has 
a lenticular structure and the deposit has an appearance of 
bedding, but it is in appearance only. The appregated flint 
deposit descends into a bed of vellowaah brown slightly rounded 
— in scattered flint nodules intermixed with the calcareous 
ehr 








- ‘Underlying the curiously massed deposit of flints and chalk 
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rubble, the latter extending to many feet beneath, is the solid ~ 
chalk, in which the whole formation rests as ina trough extending — 
up the lower slopes of the hills on each side, It is evident that 
the massed flint nodules once formed part of the layers of flints 
now seen in the high cliff to the east. | i 
It is through the calcareous rubble and flint deposits as wellas = 
the solid chalk beneath, that the water finds its way to the sea 7 
and the drainage ofa considerable extent of the adjacent country is 
is effected. | | . 
In the upper of the irregular mass of flints as well as on 
the surface of the land in this and the neighbouring valleys 
have been found implements of Palwolithic type to which | 
attention is now drawn. 1 7 
The nodular bed varying in thickness, extends up the valley =~ 
to the village of East Dean, and is also found in the valleys — 
which are connected with the main outlet. It hasadepth of 
more than five feet at East Dean Church, but is thicker in other 





Covering the aggregated flint and chalk rubble bed as already . 
mentioned, there is generally an argillaceous deposit which in 
some places is a mere trace, but often attains a thickness of 30 
or 4 feet or more, This is the result of the long continued | 
denudation of the hills, or matter brought down by rain and =~ 
snow water. Intermixed with this are the remains of an old = — 
drift containing flint shingle with many flattened pebbles, of ~~ | 
rocks, foreign to the locality, such as diorite, old sandstone, &e.,, © 
which probably were deposited at the same time as the boulders 
and pebbles of old rocks which are met with at Selsea and many ! 
other sale on the south coast. -, 

Professor Prestwich has suggested that these erratics were ~ 
transported by ice passing from the North Sea throngh the 
Straits of Dover at the latter att of the glacial period, and not = 
by coast ice drifting from the coast of Brittany, which some =~ 

eologists believe to have been connected in later Quaternary = 
times with that of this country. He includes in the “rubble 
drift” series: “1st, the mass of angular detritus and rubble 
forming the head overlying the raised beaches; 2nd, the beds ~~ | 
of angular gravel and loam on hill-slopes or projected into the 
plains at their base and not referrable either to marine, fluviatile, 
or glacial action; 3rd, the trails of gravel not referrable to 
river action in subsidiary valleys, ending at their junction with | 
the main valley ina fan-shaped spread of gravel and brick earth; =~ 
4th, the basement gravels of most valleys and the stanniferous = 
| vel of ee 5th, trails in some valleys of yews hie 
-» foreign origin; 6th, slight irregular scatterings of angular — 
_  débris, clay, and loam or brick earth on the sides and at the © 
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+ base of hills; 7th, the ossiferous breccias in fissures of the 
limestones of Devonshire and South Wales,” and he regards 
them as having probably been formed after the deposit of the 
raised beaches of the South Coast, &c., which he considers are 
“contemporary with the lowest and therefore with the newest 
of the dduvintile drifts of the valley, and consequently that 
high level gravels are older than the beaches.” ; 

fessor Prestwich believes the rubble drift series, as above 
divided, to have been formed after a period of submergence of 
short duration, “ the submerged land was again raised—not by 
one continuous movement but by a succession of uplifts more 
or leas rapid, with intervals of rest or slow movement.” This, 
he says, ‘would produce on the slopes on all sides of the hills 
of the submerged area divergent currents which swept down 
the loose débris with varying rapidity and for varying distances.” 
He does not overlook the bi ae °F denudation al ice action 
but this preceded by a long period of time the imtroduction of 
the rubble drift, “ which was the result of agencies independent 
of and subsequent to any visible exhibition of ice action.”. “That 
the disturbance indicated by the rubble drift was accompanied by 
a change of climate is shown by the circumstance that whereas 
during the time of the raised beaches sub-glacial conditions 
obtained and northern fauna survived, the deposits immediately 
zollowing se rubble se angie: no ae rac — and both 
auna aud flora are of species living at the present day.” 

The rubble drifts hare a wide inland range and to this series 18 
in part to be referred the “ head ” of De la Beche, the sub-aerial 
detritus of Godwin Austen, the angular flint gravel of Murchizon, 
as well as the “trail” of J. O. Fisher and the “warp” of 
Trimmer, &e. | 
IT am unable to agree with Professor Prestwich in rding 
the deposits of chalk rubble and head as the effect ab oobi 
gence with more or less rapid episodes of upheaval, and, like 
Godwin Austen and other geologists, think sub-aerial action 
will account for many of the rubble deposits and detritus when 
accelerated by the cold of the later part of the glacial period 
and the atmospheric condition of great humidity which probably 
succeeded it, 

Mr. Clement Reid believes “that the erosion of the valleys in 
the South Downs and the deposition of the eroded material in 
the form of widespread sheets of angular chalky detritus resulted 
from the fall of summer rain on a shattered surface of chalk 
rendered impervious by freezing during a winter of Arctic 
severity.” 

' O.5.G-8,, vol. rlviii, part 2. | 
* © Pleistocene deposits of the Sussex Coast,” Q.1.G.8,, vol. xhvili, p. 2, 
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The valleys at and in the vicinity of East Dean owe their 
origin, in my opinion, to a large extent to the action of under- 
ground waters which falling upon the surface as rain and snow 
sink into the porous chalk; and only to a very moderate extent 
finds its way externally on to the lower ground. In alluding to 
such valleys as that at East Dean, with egress to the sea, Prof. 
Prestwich has said lines of permanent water level are produced 
at the base of the hills, variable water levels above, and tem- 
porary water levels near the ee parts of the ground, and 
which are the cause at times of the formation of bournes. 

“Under these conditions of the proximity of the permeable 
strata to the sea, as the inland underground waters are 
always maintained by the rainfall in the body of the hills at a 
level higher than the sea level, the hydrostatic pressure * “ tends 
constantly to force the fresh water outward and to stay the influx 
of the sea water, thus causing a permanent flow of the inland 
water seaward where it escapes as springs between the tide 
levels." As he points out, these lines of underground drainage 
are not level over the sane area, but vary according to the unequal 
density of the chalk itself. This probably accounts for the unequal 
deposition of flint and calcareous rubble, as well as for the 
lifferent physiographical features of the same locality, 

The second agent which jointly with the flow of subterranean 
water to the sea has caused the erosion of the valleys and the 
accumulation of the harder material is carbonic acid, which 1s con- 
tained in rain and snow water. It is generated also in crenic 
and humus acids. The effect of this solvent is to carry off in 
golution the carbonate of lime in the chalk, leaving a small 
residuum of earthy matter; a certain amount of fine calcareous 
matter is also-no doubt conveyed in suspension or mechanically. 
As a result of these agencies, the chalk is removed and the 
ilints remain, the permeable and soluble chalk is withdrawn and 
carried to the sea, and the strata of flints are let down and massed 
together as the work of erosion is continued. This effect is 
very noticeable at Birling Gap, where in the high cliff to the 
East the horizontal lines of flint nodules are seen in their 
original position, while beneath the concrete mass of flints in 
the valley may be observed the subang discoloured chalk 
rubble appearing like an old river bed in the cliffs, I have 
entered as fully as the limits of this paper will allow into the 
relative age of these deposits s in it is involved the age of some 
of the specimens I have to describe. 

Although geologists may differ as to the cause of the rubble 

1 Prestwich's " Geology,” vol. i, p. 164. 
s re perto Rb Eat absorb its own volume of carbenic 
acid, but at 32° Fahr, nearly twice its own Tolume. 
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and other deposits before mentioned, they all agree in regarding 
them as of post-Glacial age, and as. formed after the deposition 
of the high fevel river drift of the valley of the Thames, &e. We 
night very well therefore, without the discovery of the implements 
of the old forms at East Dean and in the other dry valleys and 
combes, regard such deposits as likely to contain flint imple- 
ments of a period intervening between that of the old river drift 
and the age of polished stone, | 
‘ It is of importance to note that the pointed and other imple- 
‘ments of older drift form have been discovered in the compact 
mass of flint and chalk rubble at East Dean, as well as on the 
surface of the ploughed fields, and with them have been found 
instruments which seem to be of intermediate forms between the 
il } old and new stone epochs, associated with others which certainly 
‘fs belong to a later period. — ; 

The formation of a combe or valley by these agencies must 
necessarily be a very slow process, even though it may have been 
accelerated by semi-glacial conditions of climate and other 
causes; the time necessary to remove the chalk above and 
between the original lines of flints and aggregate them into the 
unstratified masses in the upper part of which the implements 
of Palxolithic type have a discovered, must have been 
great, and may be to a certain extent comparable with the 
Segea a valley by ordinary fluviatile action and its infilling 
with drift. 

Mr. Stephen Blackmore, who is employed on a farm near 
Birling Gap, has for years devoted his spare time to the collec- 
tion of flint implements from the district ; he is a man possessing 
considerable knowledge on the subject as well as preat natural 
intelligence, and has assured me that he not only has obtained 
specimens of Paleolithic type from the upper part of the bed of 
flints im the East Dean Valley, but that he has also found them 
in the Cuckmere Valley, and elsewhere in the vicinity, under 
similar conditions! | 

That there was in late Quaternary S| rind « 
which much of the South Coast was depressed below sea lev 
is known ; it is demonstrated by the raised beaches at Brighton 
and elsewhere, and that it was followed by an uprise and the 
formation of rubble deposit, in which remains of the extinct 
Quaternary mammalia have been found, is generally admitted. 
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' It app hardly necessary ary to say that these implementa which : 
suggested may be of late Palwolithic spe must nit bo . with the fe 


neh fe ee implements found by Mr. Hilton of East Dean he ridge 
250 ft. O.D. at Frinton which if not of the Pisteau age, cannot Seare later 
epoch than that of the river drift vels west of Southampton and the 
oreland, Isle of Wight, described by Mr. Coddrington, &e, | 
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During this period of slow upheaval, and for a time afterwards 
the present seaward valleys extended much further into the 
Channel than they do now. The subterranean erosion of these 
valleys has continued in action ever since the last uprise of the 
land, and would have been in part synchronous with the formation 
of the chalk rubble or “Elephant bed” at Brighton. att] 

It is probable that the Paleolithic implements discovered 
just beneath and on the surface at East Dean, and ‘in other dry 
valleys and combes, have been preserved by the superficial 
deposits of argillaceous chalky matter, resulting from the 
denudation of the pd jaining: hills which, though it may have 
been in part carried away by streams in very wet seasons, has 
yet been sufficient to cover them up in many places in the same 
way that the compact broken flint and nodular bed has itself 
been preserved. | 

There are several dry valleys in Kent as well as Sussex, in 
which Paleolithic implements have been discovered, among 
which may be mentioned the valleys in the chalk at West Wick- 
ham, described by Mr. George Clinch: they were fonnd on the 
eurface “ associated with a stiff ochreous clay,” and many of them 
were partly, or wholly, stained with that deposit. These imple- 
ments are ovoid and pointed, or tongue-shaped, and there are also 
«some intermediate forms.”? “Neolithic” flint relics have also 
been found in the same localities. The chalk in these valleys 
is broken up into a rubble and mixed with pebbles, and ochreous 
clay ; the valleys at West Wickham have probably been partly 
formed by the action of underground water as at East Dean, 
and the implements of old forms were preserved by the same 
kind of deposits as in the latter locality. 

The valleys at East Dean, and in other parts of the chalk 
country of Sussex and Kent, must have been occupied by man 
for a very long period. The out-crop of flints furnished him 
with the material for his work, and he settled in such places, and 
fabricated his tools and weapons of flint, which were probably 
distributed by,way of barter with distant tribes. : 

That this was the case is:shown by the enormous number of 
worked flints which have been found in the valleys and on the 
slopes of the hills. The fields are literally strewn with flakes and 
broken pieces mingled with naturally fractured flints, and they 
are constantly being turned up by the plough. 

Among them are specimens, which, 1f form is to govern their 
classification, may be she ons described as intermediate between 
the later Paleolithic and the period of polished stone. The 
number of ground celts found bears no proportion to the chipped 

Bs 1 G@.Clinch, “ Arch. Cantina,” vol.zir, “ Proc. Soc. Antig,,” Il, Section xi, 
L61 af aq. : 
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specimens, of which very large collections have been made,’ 
though the well-lefined Paleolithic implements are also rare as 
compared with those which appear to be of transition and 
later date, The extremely rude manner in which many of the 
implements from the South Downs, near Eastbourne, have been 
chipped has been noticed by Sir J. Evans. 

Among the specimens of Paleolithic type found at East 
Dean and its saat are the pointed forms, some of which are 
chipped all over, and a few have been met with in which the 
smooth part of a nodule has been retained for use in the hand; 
both are comparable with the same forms from the river drift; 
others are oval, chipped all round the periphery; they were 
probably mounted with a withe, as double-edged axes, and with 
them are thick heavy ovoid implements, another drift form, 
as well as others of Paleolithic type. 

One specimen should be specially mentioned as showing the 
probable continuous occupation of these valleys from the late 
Paleolithic into the Neolithic period, This is an early drift 
Implement with thick ochreous surface, refashioned in later 
Paleolithic times. It is a large, probably a broken implement 
which has been reworked, but so as to retain the eumbrous butt; 
the point, although rechipped, is characteristic of the earlier 
period. The newer chipping has a white patina, like most of the 
other specimens from East Dean with which it was found. 

The work in many of the specimens is neater than the 
general run of drift implements, though among the latter are 
frequently found implements of pointed type which are beautiful 
examples of flint chipping. Many of the implements of most 
ancient type appear to have an older surface than those which 
are undoubtedly of later date. 

As I have already mentioned, there are flint weapons and 
tools which appear to be of transition or “ Mesolithic” forms, 
between the above and others which are of distinctly Neolithic 
age. Among the former are the axes or celts; these are neatly 
chipped all over, and were evidently used like their Paleolithic 
prototypes from the drift, for fixing in clubs; these more 
advanced axes have been found in the lower ground (mid 
terrace gravel) at Acton, at the level of 50 ft. O.D., at Poitou 
(France) at the same relative level. I have similar specimens 
dredged from the Thames, and Mr. Lawrence has axes of the 
like form in his collection. Other examples may be found in 
the Ethnographical Museum (Pitt Rivers’ Collection) at Oxford, 
~ from Shrub Hill, Norfolk; many other recorded specimens could 
' Mr. RB. Hilton of East Dean has made o large collection, and I have 
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this form is represented in my collection by coarsely worked 
specimens of the like shape from the drift of Suffolk, showing 
the continuity of the same design. : | 

In order to show that the same forms as those from the 
valleys of Sussex oceur in the river drift of the Thames valley, 
1 have placed upon the table in ere pO with them a series 
from the latter; most of them would be undistinguishable, 
except that the surfaces are mostly white in the one case, and 
stained by contact with wravel in the other. 

A number of implements of the more advanced form of double- 
bladed axe found at East Dean, &e., show a further development 
ofthis ancient weapon, which had its origin in the drift period, 
or earlier. In these later types there is a wide depression 
worked between the two cutting edges, evidently for the recep- 
tion of the bent branch by which they could be hafted. It 
remarkable that the hafting of a stone with a bent or split 
bough, to form an axe or hatchet, or held in the double coil of 
a withe for the like purpose (in the same way that a blacksmith 
uses a hazel branch to hold his punch at the anvil) should have 
been originated in the earliest period of man’s history, and have 
been continued down to our owt days among existing savages 
en as the Australians, some tribes of North American Indians, 
&c.), and like certain forms of life, which in distant epochs 
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be cited. Rough hewn axes chipped over the entire surface, st 
pointed at the apex and worked to an edge at the other end, are a 

so much like some of the axes from the drift, it is doubtful whether Ret. 
they should be classed among the drift forms or those of inter- a 
mediate type—several of these are figured in Sir J. Evans’s“An- 9 
cient Stone Implements.” There are also among the East Dean 
specimens double-edged axes which appear to be of transition age a 
and are similar in form to a large specimen now exhibited, dis- a 
covered inthe brick earth, three or four feet from thesurfaceat Iver, =). 
Middlesex, and chipped flat oval implements apparently more =| | 
advanced than those from the drift, also large convex and con- ee 
cave scrapers with coarsely worked edges. ‘Several spear heads | 
formed from fiakes, with a worked depression on each side of the Ss 
butts for the purpose of securing them to the shafts have been 
met with; they are all made alike and certainly show a slight A 
advance upon the spear heads discovered by me at the old = 
workshop floor, or working site, of the later Paleolithic age in G 
hich level gravel at Acton, where 2 large number were found— Gj 
there are other spear or lance heads from East Dean, which | 
correspond closely with some of the latter, ic. flakes trimmed at & 
the point or sides only. . | it 
The axes with a stop-ridge or hump which have been met if 
with at East Dean are, perhaps, more truly of later type, though , 
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were distributed all over the world, are now found only as sur- 
vivals in isolated places. That this mode of hafting was con- 
tinued from the Paleolithic into the Neolithic age is shown by 
the fact that a ground celt was discovered near Oxford with the 
decayed bent branch coiled round it—it is now in the Ashmolean 





Museum The same kind of axe is figured on some of the — _ , 


sculptured Dolmens in Brittany, . 

There is no doubt that the club with the naturally broken 
stone, or later, the chipped stene, and still later, the ground 
celt, shows the like evidence of ancient origin, and of continuity 
into the present day of another form of axe or hatchet. Two 
series of specimens are now exhibited, showing the evolution 
and continuity of the two forms of axes from the Plateau period, 
through the Drift and intermediate or Mesolithic epochs into the 
age of metal. : 

General Pitt Rivers was the first to draw attention to the 
origin and evolution of many weapons and tools in a series of 
valuable papers elaborately illustrated published in 1867," in 
one of which he shows the gradual evolution of the modern 
iron axe from its prototype in the earliest Stone age, 

Flint punches or knapping tools and hammer stones, much 
battered from use, are often found at Fast Dean, &c., and the 
latter, as pointed out to me by Mr. Cunnington, are not simply 
spherical pebbles, but such rolled stones are selected as have aly 
axis in a definite direction; they have a regularly rounded 
surface at one end which is comparable with the rounded end 
of the flaking hammer of a Brandon gun flint maker, while the 
other, if not already adapted for use in the hand, is elichtly 
trimmed for that purpose ; larger cylindrical stones have also 
heen met with which have been worked at one extremity into 
a flat or plane, which Mr. Cannington. has suggested may have 
been used as small anvils, I have found stones in the drift 
which have a flat surface, showing sundry “ bruises” which may 
be accounted for in the same w y; the hammer stones of the 
drift are generally, however, of quartzite, 

Small and larger horse-shoe or thumb flints are of frequent 
occurrence but they are not generally so small and neatly formed 
as most of the specimens found on the surface, Most of the few 
ground implements which have been found have been chipped 
after they have been polished; whether this arose from an 
indisposition on the part of the makers to devote the time and 
labour which were necessary to regrind them, or with that con- 
Bervative clinging to old Ways and customs, which is common 
to all savages, they reverted to their old method, it would be 


._ Primitive Warfare,” by Colonel A. I. Lane For cate ney 
Pitt Rivers, “Journ, Royal Coles Reins vice Inet ne eta ty ei aise ete 
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hard to say; in the latter case it would be indicative of the art 
of grinding having been but recently introduced. 
A large number of coarsely chipped rudely spherical imple- 


ments have been found, about two and a half to three inches in 


diameter, which exhibit no abrasion whatever and the like forms 


_have been discovered at Cissbury. They appear to be too large 
for sling stones, which there was, in fact, no need to make, as 


the stones on the beach would have better served the purpose. 

Oval weathered beach-stones, probably intended for this 
purpose, have been found at Cissbury, where the same kind of 
lobular chipped implements have also. been met with. It is 
difficult to assign a use for them ; it is probable they may have 
been employed when covered with skin with a thong attached 
as a kind of bolus, or secured in some way to 4 short staff like 
the “ morning star” of medisval times, or even as Inaces when. 
firmly fixed to the end of a short club; in either case a very 
effective weapon could be easily constructed. 

The great difference in the patina of the implements and 


flakes from East Dean is a noticeable fact. Some of them are. 


porcelainised to a much greater depth than others, and though 
they are generally bleached there are specimens in which ‘the 
surfaces have suffered little or no alteration. The greater 
atitiquity of some of the specimens seems to be indicated not 


only by the greater thickness of the patina but in the pittings — 


or slight erosion of the surface seen in some of the older 
specimens, an effect probably due to such solvents as humus or 
crenic acids acting during a long period. Almost all the relics 
of human handicraft appear to have become entirely bleached 
before they have been scratched by the plough or other agn- 
cultural implement, but some specimens have a pe uliar rubbed 
or scratched appearance, as if they had been used for planishiny 
or smoothing. — 

Mr. E. H. Willet discovered a pointed flint implement of 
Paleolithic type weathered white, and with a slight patina in 
the combe rock pit near Portslade, near Brighton, associated 
with the teeth of the elephant and a tooth of rhinoceros ticho- 
rinus, It was found at the depthof 15 feet from the surface, and 
is described as being very like some of the implements from the 
Somme. OF the deposit in which it was found Professor 
Rupert Jones says:—" Two uneven jagged lines are seen to 
traverse the chalk rubble mass. These may ‘be produced by 
water action, but the fainter line above may be referable to 
infiltration of surface waters.” Another was found near East 
Withering with bones and fresh water shells; the age of the 
deposit is, however, doubtful. : 

1 Dixon and Jones’ “ Geology of Sussex.” 
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As the fauna of the rubble beds, head, &e., is an indication of =~ 
the age of the flint implements which have been found associated =~ 
with them it is of importance that these, the last accumulations 
since the period of the high level river drift, should be considered. 
y Fossil igor have been found in the flint and rubble deposits 
, in the valley of East Dean and also at Cuckmere, but they 
— have not been recorded in any publication. At several places 
i at and in the vicinity of Eastbourne the remains of Quaternary 3 
mammals have been also discovered in calcareous rubble and Fe 
flint deposits. Dr. Mantell has described the hones of hippo- 
potamus, mammoth, and deer from that locality. In. digging * 
the foundations of the Town Hall at Eastbourne similar dis- = 
coveries were made ; the Caldecott Museum there contains many 
specimens, | : 
Murebison refers to the discovery of Elephas at Wiggenholt. 
Whether, as Professor Prestwich suggests, rubble drifts are in = 
part <lue to semi-glacial action or not! it is evident, as he says, 
that they have been formed after the deposition of the raised 
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gts beaches, and their deposition must have pre syne msly = 7 
Z with the later stages of the erosion of the valleys. A well-known 


instance of the formation of detritus, composed of calcareous 
rubble and flints, is the thick deposit above the elevated shingle _ fa! 
at Brighton. According to Dr. Mantell it attains a thickness “Mt 
of from 50 to 60 feet, and in it have been discovered the bones a 
and teeth of Elephas primige: ius and Rhinoceros tichorhinus 
low down in the densa aiid ‘ak various depths, Equus fossilis, © 
E. plicidens, Bos, Cervus, Asinus fossilis (Owen), &c. Dr. Mantel] A 
mentions the discovery of a similar assemblage of fossils at = 
Fatcham in the same kind of rubble bed. Murchison refers to 
the teeth of the mammoth as being found in the lower ground 
of the cliff range (80 to 110 feet) at Folkestone. in a detritns da 
of broken chalk and flint, and alludes to the exhumation of 
portions of the tusks of the same animal from beneath 15 feet 
of the like deposit in the lower part of the cliff towards 
Shakespeare's Cliff, near Dover In the valley at the back of be 
L t. ‘depth of three or four feet from the 
4 surface I have found flint flakes intermixed with chalk rubble. te 
| To show the continuity between the Quaternary and the exist- 
_ ing fauna found in such calcareous deposits, I <5 
the remains of red deer have been found under 
near the barracks at Brighton and also at Cop 
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rubble and flints, It is unnecessary to refer to deposits of 
rubble and head out of the chalk district, in which the remains — : 
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of Quaternary fauna, &c., have been discovered. The contem- 
poraneousness of Man with the formation of the mud deposits 
(of Dixon) at Thorney, Selsea, Bracklesham Bay, Bognor, Little- 
hampton, Worthing, &e., in which remains of mammoth have 
been found, is generally admitted. 

It is indisputable that many of the now extinct Quaternary 
animals lived on into the period when the mgours of a glacial 
climate were succeeded by more temperate conditions; that some 
of them existed even into historic times will be seen later. The 
flint implements discovered at Birling Gap and other places, carry 
the sequence of the Stone age from the drift period into that 
of polished stone. (A teeta | 


The flint instruments found on the surface and in the old - 


mining shafts at Cissbury are In many cases similar in type to 
those found at East Dean, and, as General Pitt Rivers and others 
pointed ont many years ago, a large number of implements of 
the same form as those found in the drift have been discovered 
in these ancient excavations. Others which I have obtained 
from Cissbury sins be of intermediate type; no polished 
specimens have been found in the shafts, thengh a ground axe 
has been met with on the surface, which is probably of later 
date. ‘The remains of urus are said to have been found in one 
of the pits with wild boar. It 1s probable that these flint mines 
are much older than the fauna discovered in them would appear 
to indicate. Comparatively few of the shafts were re-excavated. 
The bones buried in them were not numerous and many of them 


were no doubt entombed at dates far more recent than when the 


earliest shafts were sunk by the flint workers. 
In the old mining workings and manufactory at inal in 
Belgium described by MM. Briart, Cornet, and Houzeau de 


‘Lehaie and also by Rev. Magens Mello, we have a similar assem- 
‘plage of implements. Although some of the specimens are care- 


fully chipped into shape none of them present, as the latter says, 
“the wonderfully elaborated forms and the delicacy of the 
Neolithie weapons, &c., from the Danish tumuli and they probably 
belonged to an earlier stage of the Prehistoric period” Polished 


implements are rarely met with there, and such as are found are 


i 


often rechipped showing primd facie evidence of a retrogression, 
«whilst there are a few which bear a resemblance to the river 
drift forms, broad at one end and pointed at the other ;” others 
are like tudely chipped axes of the Danish kitchen middens. 

The former appear to me to be of transition or Mesolithic type 
and taken in conjunction with other accumulations of the Stone 
age, there seems to be a direct filiation or derivation, as ML 
Dupont: suggested, between the implements found at Spiennes, 
and the like forms, with the remotely connected drift. specimens 
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found in the gravels, which the later people penetrated to reach 


the chalk in their search for flints. ela 
The working sites at Pressigny le Grand, Charroux in Poitou, 
amd many others, furnish the same kind of evidence, . 


Evidence afforded by Caves and Rockshelters. 


The contents of caves and rockshelters have furnished remark- 
able evidence of the continuity of the existence of man in North 
West Europe, if they are studied collectively : but when they are 
considered individually that evidence is not so apparent, although, 
as in some instances to be noticed later, there are caverns the 
contents of which appear to show they have been occupied con- 


tinuously by Paleolithic people as well as by their so-called 


Neolithic successors. Caves have been inhabited by man 


throughout a vast period, and it is very unlikely that the same 
cave or rockshelter should have been continuously occupied into 
the later stone period. Man of the latest or polished Stone A 
had ceased to be a troglodyte, he built houses of watt : 
earth, and large stones where he could get them, and he fortified 
the hill tops with ramparts and fosses within which the tribes 
withdrew with their cattle when in danger, and he raised. 
chambered tombs covered with earth over the dead; the most 
we can expect to find in caves and rockshelters is evidence of 
man’s existence between the later stages of the drift period and 
of that which immediately succeeded it, and thisis exactly what 
we generally get in such old sites, 

Before this subject: is considered, however, it would be well 
to mark the progress which had been made in the drift period 
itself, The oldest implements in the high level river gravels are 
either formed from nodules, naturally broken stones, or coarse 
flakes struck off without any method : very often they have 
suffered much abrasion, and often have a thick ochreous patina ; 
these are always found near the bottom of the deposit. Whereas 
in the uppermost part of the beds of the high level drift, the 
weapons and tools are often formed from neatly made flakes 
skilfully struck off a prepared nodule. Long spear-head flakes 
afterwards carefully trimmed—effective borers, serapers, both 
concave and convex, knives worked in double curves or with a 
slant at the point like many pen-knives of to-day, axes and 
other Implements, are thus savitieas ; the tools and Weapons are 
‘differentiated, and contrast with the simple combined tools 
aK weapons of the early Paleolithic folk, — 

_ suman progress is particularly marked by the discoy. f 
an improved method of working, the orc A vest: qievind 
elapsed before man discovered the way to strike off long thin 
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flakes ; to producé them, the nodule had to be first prepared and 


shaped as the gun-flint workman prepares his blocks of flint, and 
in detaching the long flakes the same skill as he shows had to 


be employed ; any cne who has tried to: make long flakes will 


know how difficult it is to do so without adopting the same method 
of striking and using the rounded hammers, &e., with which he 
works, instead of which suitable stones must have been selected 
in the Stone age for the same purpose. | 

The flakes thus struck off, were thinned at the butts, and 
could be trimmed and secured to shafts as spears ; this thinning 
out at the butt could only be produced by well-directed blows 
immediately behind the point of impact of the last flake. 
Knives and other implements could be formed in a similar 
way. | | 

Under six feet of deposit at the higher part of Acton I dis- 
covered on a“ Workshop floor ” an assemblage of such spear heads 


and other tools and weapons all formed from flakes, and I have 


found the same in many places in the Thames Valley two or 
three feet beneath the brick earth, which appear to correspond 
in age with those from the old working site at Acton! — 

Such trimmed spear-head flakes often six inches in length, 
pointed by secondary work, are exactly like the stone spear 
heads of the natives of the Admiralty Islands, Australians, &., 


and they show a great advance in effectiveness and skill beyond 


the coarsely worked nodule or rade flake of the men of the early 
drift period. In some of those found at Creffield Road, Acton, 
an approach to a stem was observable in many specimens, — 
Mr. Pengelly in his investigations at Kent's Cavern, has 
alluded to the advance shown in the implements formed from 
flakes and those made by working on the nodule, and it is 
important that this advance in the method of working flint 
should be alluded to before considering the contents of caves 
and rockshelters, as it is invariably observable in cave deposits 
of later Paleolithic | 
Caves and rockshelters, &e., have been classified, for the most 
part, according to the relative antiquity of the osseous remains 
found in them. Many of the less ancient of these dwelling- 
aces would not have had so high an antiquity assigned to them 
Fat for the occurrence in them of the bones of the mammoth, 
bison reindeer, &c., the absence of which is are supposed to mark 
the close of the Quaternary age, If the flint weapons and tools 
eontaimed in some of the eaves in the Dordogne had been met 
with at or uear the surface of the ground in England, or had been 
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dredged from the Thames, they would in this country have been, ; 


included within the limits of the Neolithic period. “It may be 


' Bee“ Palmolith’e Man in N.W. Middlesex," &c. J. Allen Brown, 
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useful to quote M. Lartet’s division of the life periods of the 
later Quaternary mammalia into four divisions based upon the 
extinction or disappearance of certain species which has been 
generally accepted, with the exception that according to some 
English eeologists, the rhinoceros tichorhinus should be 

in the oldest: list. 





1 | o | ‘3 gah 
Urans spelavs | Elephasprimigenins | Megaceros diberni-| Bison priscur. 
Hyena spelaa | RAinoceror  ficho- | _ cwr, Hos primigeaias 
Felis ah rhinus (| Cerees faraadas, ‘! (Orme). 


With these outgoing groups should also be considered the 
gradually increasing numbers of the existing fauna, the wolf, 
fox, hare, badger, brown bear, &e., but it is more particularly in 
the survival of the last two divisions and the mammoth into a 
later period than what is generally understood as the Palwolithic’ 
Age, that the continuity of man’s existence can be shown, 

Kent's cavern contains human relics associated with the 
remains of mammals extending over an enormous period. The 
stages of human progress, as indicated by flint implements, are 





marked off by calcareous deposits which leave little doubt as to - 


their relative age or of the sequence of the animals with which 
they are associated. In the lowest or breccia deposit and crystal- 
line stalagmite, were found flint implements of the old drift 
type, and like the earliest drift specimens, they are formed from 
nolules rudely chipped into the required forms. These are 
associate(l with the remains of machairodus, the cave bear, 
(Ursus spelrus) and traces of Felis spelaa. Those of later 
date discovered in the cave earth above the breccia deposit: 
were formed from flakes and were very numerous, and of a 
higher type ; with these were remains of the cave hymna, wolf, fox, 
elution, badger, cave, grizzly, and brown bears, rhinoceros, horse, 
urus, bison, Irish elk, red deer, reindeer, mammoth hare, &c., the 
cave hymna being, as may be expected, the dominant form. For 
the figures of these implements formed from flakes, see “A, 8. 
Implements,” Figs. 390, 391,392 (the latter figure, as Sir John 
Evans says, is not unlike implements of the surface period), 393, 
$94,395,396. Of 397 he says,“ there is little or nothing to 
distinguish it from the analogous implements of the Neolithic 
period,” and they have been fount in the French caves of much 
later age than that of Le Moustier. Mr. Pengelly has written: 


of these implements fabricated from flakes, that they were 


by “a race farther advanced in civilisation” than those found in 
the breccia deposit. Some are in form and character Neolithic, 


others are exactly like those transition or Mesolithic types of a 
which T have obtained a large collection from Birling pes and | 
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its vicinity. The black band (the hearth of the cave men) 
below the granular stalagmite, and to a small extent inter- 
calated with the cave earth, yielded 366° flint implements, 
flakes, and chips, besides. bone implements, associated with 
7 remains of ox, deer, horse, badger, bear, fox, hymna, and rhino- 
= ceros. The mixed character of the fanna is noticeable in this, 
as in the cave earth deposit. Above this was found a miscel- 
laneous collection bringing the sequence into the polished stone 
and bronze periods and thence into the historic period, ns seen 
by the objects discovered, ic, polished celt (McEnery), bronze 
socketed celt, spindle whorls, bone chisels, Roman and pre- 
Roman remains, &c. The animal remains found in association 
with them were brown bear, fox, badger, red deer, short fronted 
ox, sheep, &c.., 
a Brixham cave has furnished but few implements and they =~ 
_ are generally associated with the same fauna as Kent’scavern | 7% 
except the machairodus, of which a single tooth was found in the 
latter. 
Here also we have an implement of drift type discovered in 7 
the oldest portion of the cave and in other parts implements a 
formed from flakes, one of which Fig, 410 (* A. 5. Implements '?) 
appears to be of much later date than the specimen for use in = 
e hand (* A. 5. Implements,” Fig. 409), others like (“A. 5. o% 
| Implements”), Fig. 412,is a small horse-shoe scraper or “grattoir, 
«form which has been met within some of the caves in France, 
and is of a type commonly found on the surface in England. 4 
‘ In the eaves of Creswell Crags explored by Professor Boyd — 
Dawkins and the Rev. J. Magens | Mello, we find remains of a — ¥ 
group of animals associated with stone implements of different. | 
dates, Taking the Pin Hole, Robin Hood, and Church Hole ~~ 
caves together, we have the spotted hyena. as the dominant uo 
and its victims the grizzly bear, wolf, common fox, bison, o 
reindeer, Irish elk, horse, woolly rhinoceros, and mammoth. Ws 
The middle cave earth of Robin Hood Cave contained an © 
enormous quantity of the bones and teeth of animals introduced = 7 
by the hyzenas with implements of flint and quartzite, a few of 
which are undoubtedly of early Palwolithie type (as Figs.45, © 
44,45, * Early Man in Britain”), but in the upper cave earth 79) 
: they are of later Paleolithic date; they are more highly tinished = 4 
_ articles of flint (the material brought from. a distance) such 
as lance heads, trimmed flakes, and a flint borer, with simple | 
and double scrapers. Ina similar deposit (the upper cave earth) == 
at Church Hole, were discovered bone implements om fragments =~ 
of a rib bone with an incised figure ofa ftiae: It is remarkable a 
ptt 3 in the Robin Hood cave a tooth of machairodus was found ~~ 
in the upper cave earth along with the more common animals, 
G2 
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and with flint implements, which if form and workmanship are 
to govern their classification must be regarded as of late Palao- 
lithic if they are not of transition age, é 

Professor Boyd Dawkins has come to the conclusion, as the 
result of his exploration of these caves, “that in the two lower 
staces the hunters are identical with those of the river drift, 
while the more highly finished articles, which imply a higher 
and probably a different social position, appear in the upper 
series.” 

In coneluding this cursory view of the evidence soars 
English caves, I should mention that Sir J. Evans says, “ Al- 
though in some instances the river drift and cave deposits 


belong apparently to the same period, yet in others it seems 


probable that we have in the caves, relics derived from a period 









ilike unrepresented in the old allavia and in the superficial 


sail; and which probably belong to an intermediate age, and 
‘assist to bridge over the gap which would otherwise intervene 
between the river drift and the surface period, although he did 
not consider that such good evidence of a sequence in the order 
of deposition of their contents can be observed'as in the caves 
of the South of France and Belgium.” It is noteworthy that 
Dr. Stevens, who was the first to discover flint implements in 
the high level drift at Reading, says that they have been 
deposited at. such widely -different periods and under such a 
variety of circumstances that we cannot be surprised if they 


approach the Neolithic forms. 


In the caves and rock shelters of France and Belgium we 
have the strongest evidence of gradual advance not only in the 
art of chipping flint, but also of increased specialisation in the 
forms into which the material was worked: the dominant type of 
the old drift, the pointed implements formed from pebbles or flint 
nodules, intended for use in the hand, “elaw-like, &.,” and the 
few rude hatchet-like and other simple instruments are aeSine 
away—in fact the * comp de potng,” the implement for all uses, 
can hardly be said to be represented in the cayes of the 
Dordogne, and it is replaced by implements made from flakes. 
The instruments from the most ancient of the groups of caves 
to which M. de Mortillet has given the name of Le Moustier 
tre represented in the latest stages of the hich level river drift 
(Acton working site, &c.), and they are ‘also fabricated from flakes 
struck off the nodule and not (perhaps with a few exceptions of 
flattened. pear shape) by working on the nodule itself ies > 

M. de Mortillet has divided the Paleolithic period into four 
stages :-—Lst, the Epoque Chellienne or Acheuléenne, which a plies 
to the remains found in the higher level river drift; ond, | 


| ane 2 the higher , the 
Epoque Mousticrienne ; which includes the contents of the cave 
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of Le Moustier and some other caverns both in France and 
Belgium, and later river deposits ; it is marked by the occurrence 
of large broad chopper implements formed from flakes—long 
and broad flakes worked by secondary chipping into spear 
heads and other forms, “ricloirs” or side serapers and other 
instruments, all characterised as being formed from flakes ; 

similar choppers have been found at High Lodge, Mildenhall, 


and elsewhere. 


M. de Mortillet’s classification is largely based on the im- 
provements observable in the weapons and. tools of man, and 
the fauna with which they are associated; but the divisions are 





not sharply defined, and doubts have been, reasonably expressed .— | 


whether the next class should not be placed at the end of the 
series. With the flake-formed implements of Le Moustier were 
found remains of the mammoth and. hywna more abundantly 
than in the succeeding divisions, but they were associated with 
the bones of other animals, including the reindeer. 

The third group classified as the ” Enoque Salutréenne, which 


includes the station of Solutre and the cave of Langerie Haute, © 


one of the caverns in the Gorge d'Enfer, Grotte de L’Eglise, all 
in the Dordogne, é&c., is remarkable for a great advance in the 
form and workmanship of the specumens, especially those made 
from long flakes; among them are delicately chipped lance 
heads, well made lozenge “and leaf shaped arrow or small spear 


heads which are quite equal,as far-as workmanship is concerned,’ 


to those of similar- forms 3 which are classed as Neolithic or 
surface implements in gland. One of the types which 
characterises this epoch is s pone Solutréenne,” i.e, long 
slender fakes worked to a heats eaf form with a lateral notch 
at the butt, thus forming a tang or stem at the side for insertion 
into the shaft or handle, beautifully mace piercers, “ grattoirs " or 
scrapers rounded at one or both ends as distinguished from 
“ricloirs " or side scrapers, and also axes and other implements 
which resemble in a marked manner many of the implements 
found in the valleys of Sussex, Kent, and elsewhere. The 
knives and spear-heads tanged at the side have been dredged 
from the Thames. 

The fauna in this division : varied, and the abundance ef the 
remains of the horse in the open air station at Solutré isa 
remarkable fact; the number of horses there has been reckoned 
at mure than 10, 000 (Joly), and the bones form a wall round 
the principal enclosure. It seems dificult to believe that such 
a vast accumulation can have resulted from the animals being 
killed for food; with them, however, were found remains of 
reindeer and the mammoth. In other caves and stations of 


this epoch, the remains of the former predominated, and in — 
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company with these relies were the bones of many other 


animals, including besides the teeth of the mammoth, bones and 

teeth of Felis spelea and the Irish elk. | Aad ie 
The fourth division, L’Epoque Magdalenienne, comprising the 

caves of La Madelaine, Les Eyzies, Laugerie Basse, and others 


in the Dordogne, as well as similar caverns and shelters at 


Bruniquel, Mussat, La Vache, &c, in France, and others in 
Belgium, is a group which has furnished abundant and interest- 
ing evidence of human progress in the number of works of art, 
such as incised and sculptured bones, ivory, and reindeer horns ; 
us division is characterised by long, many of them very slender 


flint flakes, which have been converted by neat secondary work a 
into knives, saws, plercers, gravers, and other instru ments, but 


they do not show so much skill in workmanship as those of the 
age of Solutré. The “racloirs,” or side scrapers disappear and 
are replaced by “ grattoirs,” or flakes chipped at the wide end, 
a type which is often found near the surface in Sussex and 
elsewhere, and which appear to be akin to the horse-shoe 
scrapers or “thumb flints.” The Innceolate forms are all 
chipped on one face only, and not on the flat part of the flakes, 
but they differ from the leaf-shaped lance heads from Laugerie 
Haute, &e., in not being nearly so beautifully made. be 
The remains of reindeer were most abundant in this group of 
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caves, &e.; those of mammoth very scarce: but the horse, wolf, 


fox, and hare, wild hoar, bison, &e., are strongly represented, 
The mixed character of the fauna is seen also in the occurrence 
of the remains of the reindeer with the roe, in the cave of La 
Madelaine, Some bones of the cave tiger were met with at Les 
Eyzies, but thoge of the cave hywna were absent. 

The age of Cro-Magnon, which includes t 
of Aurignac, Grotto des Fées, and numerous others, appears to be 


intermediate between the last two stoups ; part of an elephant’s —~ | 


tusk was found at Cro-Magnon, and réemmning of rhinoceros at: 
cw de but in all the horse was more predominant than 
reindéer. M. Lartet based 


his opinion of the antiquity of the : 


cave of Aurignac upon the occurrence of the bones of the cave 
bear and cave hyvna!; the remains of the bison, wolf, and the roe 
and stag were also discovered, but the fox was the most abundant 
animal whose bones were founil. Associated with these were 


ae) lance heads not so skilfully made as those of Solutré, — 


ammer stones with central de 
enoraved reindeer horns, &c, 
MM. Hamy and Quatrefages have referred the human relics 
of the last two epochs or divisions to the same race of people, 
1 Sar ls coecisdence | 


i de l'homme and: =i . . ame 
Scienocs Nat.," vol. xr, pido: des grand mammifires fossiles,” “Ann, 


pressions, perforated and 


he well-known cave — 
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the reindeer age and the earliest of the present epoch.” 


Among the figures ee tl on a portion of antler discovered — 


at Laugerie Basse (Magdalenien period) is a naked man stalking 


a bison according to M. Massenat, but the victim is considered ~ 
to be the Urus by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, on account of the double 


curvature as well as the length of the horns; this suggestion may 


be indicative of the abundance of that animal at that time. 
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qe., to what they have designated the Cro-Magnon race, of whom — 
the latter says, “ They must have known both the latest times of 


* 4 


The caves and rockshelters of La Madelaine, Les Eyzies and © 


Laugerie Basse, and others forming the Magdalenien group bring 
the long Quaternary period to an end according to many French ~ 


geologists, though nearly all the animals now living were © 
then existing or are but slichtly modified descendants of Qua- 
ternary species. The Machairodus, Ursus speleus, Hymna spelaa, 7 
and Felis spelaza, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Elephas primigenius, — 

and Megaceros hibernieus have become in succession extinct; — 


the reindeer, musk sheep, and glutton, &e., have migrated 


towards the north; the saiga antelope has reached the east, and 


the hippopotamus, hymna, &c., have gone south. Some of them, as. 


will be seen later, seem to have disappeared in historic times, but ~ 


whether this be so or not, we may be very sure that certain | 
species lived on into the Neolithic age, if not into that of bronze, —7 
Most of them have been destroyed, like the American bison of 7 
to-day, by the hands of improvident man ; he increased in num- 7 
bers as a more genial climate than that of the early Quaternary | 
period prevailed, and many of the later surviving animals fled — 
before him or were killed off. It is remarkable that some of — 


the French caves have furnished evidence of these altering con- 


ditions; the researches of Dr. M. J, Parrot show that some of ~ 


the caves and rockshelters of the Valley of the Vezere, Dordogne, 


cannot be classed with any of the divisions of M. de Mortillet? — 
‘In these a series commencing with similar flint implements 
to those of Le Moustier, a stage appears to be reached later than — 
that of the reindeer period, which is characterised by much more | 

highly finished lance and arrow heads, and saws, with weapons _ 


and tools of bone. | 


We can hardly expect to find many instances in which ~~ 
caverns and rockshelters have been continuously oceupied byman | ~ 


from the early Palwolithic period with its changing fauna, and 
w 


the early Neolithic epoch which preceded the time when polished 


stones began to be used, the fauna of which is necessarily but | 
little known, a8 such relics are not generally preserved at or — 


near the surface. There are, however, some caves in the — 


' “ Précis de Paléontologie Humaine.” 
i Rerue a Anthropologie,” t. ve ’ 
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88 ‘J. ALLEN Browx.—On the Continuity of the 


Pyrenees which have been inhabited by successive peoples, 
and which appear to show a continuity between the two. stone 
penods, Among these is the cave of Gourdan, Pyrenees, 
described by M. Piette. The rockshelter of | Doruthy, near 
Sorde, Bas Pyrenees, explored by MM. Lartet and Chapelain- 
Dupare,’ who give evidence of the former existence of a human 
race associated in Périgord with the mammoth, the cave-tiger, 
and the reindeer, first In the age of triangular bone arrow-heads 
(Cro-Magnon age), then in that characterised by barbed bone 
arrow-heais and representations of animals (age of La Made- 
laine, &c.), which, as Mf, Joly says, “ after manifesting itself in 
the fully artistic phase at the bottom of the cave at Sorde, is 
found again towards the upper part of the same cave, with flint 
Weapons, which from their finished form and rudimentary polish 
might almost be classed in the age of polished stone and rude 
pottery.” Human bones were discovered in both the distinet 
strata, though in another bed they were intermixed, thus show- 
ing a continuous human history into a stage more recent than 
the Magdalenien epoch. | et 
The cave of Mas d’Azil (Ariége) affords the like evidence, 
and in that-of La Vache in the same valley, the age of polished 
stone and the reindeer period are erally represented. Nowhere, 
says M. d'Archiac, are the elements of a human chronology to 
be found in so complete # formas in this valley.2 
The Cave des Fées (Yon ne), explored by M. de Vilbraye, is also 
an example of a cavern wherein is found evidence of successive 
periods reaching down to a late date. In the lowest deposit 
were discovered the remains of the older fauna (cave bear and 
hyena, &c.). In the middle layer those of the reindeer and 
other animals, and in the upper deposit (loess), bones of animals 
still living in the district (fox, badger, &e,). In the Trow du 
Sureau (Belgium) were found deposits, showing it had been 
occupied by man and other mammals at successive times up to 
a late period, — Overlying the older remains were discovered the 
bones of reindeer, wild boar, goat, badger, fox, hare, &e., which 
have been assigned to the latest part of the reindeer period and 
with them flint implements formed from flakes, &e. An oO 
facts have been noticed at the Cave of Pontil (Heroult), 
explored y M. Gervais; at Salleles-Carbardés by M. Filhol : 
in Poitou by MM. Brouillet and Meilles, &e. The Grotte du 
Feat (Charente), examined by M, de Maret, points in the same 


et ‘Lartet. et C. Dupare, “ Une sepulture des anciens troglodytes," Paris, 
* “TY Arching Fane Qnaternaire.* 
7“ Le Musée Prehistor:que,” G, de Mortillet, 
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= Paleolithic and Neolithic Periods, 39 
_ , & 
_ “The cave at Mentone wherein the human skeleton was dis- 


covered, is said to have contained flint and bone implements of 
three different dates; that of Le Moustier, La Madelaine, and ~~ 
i ons polished stone age with bones of the cave bear, hyena, &e. 
oly) 
: Sufficient has been said to show that the stone implements of 
man evincing greater specialization in form and involving 74 
1 greater skill as time has passed, have accompanied the gradual 
js extinction ‘in. succession of the great cave bear, rhinoceros, 
mammoth, urus, bison, &c., and in the probably slow mivration ~ = 
of the Ay srcasesec ee hymna, reindeer, &c. At the sametime, 
it should be borne in mind that the chronological sequence based ss 
on the remains of animals found in caves and rockshelters is © 
; not entirely satistactory, for as Professor Boyd Dawkins says, 
- “The hunters in each district would live on whatever animals ~~ 
+ they could catch, and the abundance of reindeer in one cave as | 
compared with that of horses or cave bears in another implies 
: merely a local variation in the fauna,” and both he and M. de ~~ 
f Mortillet believe that no classification based only on the mam- 
malia is possible. As the former says an Esquimaux camping — 
ground is in one spot covered by the bones of walrus or seal, 
and in another with the remains of musk sheep and reindeer. 

If the remains of the changing fanna which accompanied the 
< recent geological changes. inv volving minor alterations in the — 
/ surface of the land in the chalk and other districts, could have 
‘ been as well preserved as the contents of caves and rockshelters, 
we should have had further evidence of the gradual extinction 
a] in England of such of the Quaternary Mammalia as have passed 
_ away, and parallel with these changes the slow development of =~ 

the stone weapons and tools of man’ into various forms more 
adapted to his increasing wants, than the few simple types which ~~ 
indicate the state of human art in the earliest stage of the “9% 
Palwolithic period. 

According to Steenstrup, remains of reindeer have been a 
found in the kitéhen middens of Denmark associated with 
eervus elephas, the wild goat, and wild boar, brown bear, wolf, 
fox, lynx, beaver, marten, otter, walrus, seal, the great ank "= 
(lately extinet),&c.,and the dog which is believed by Steenstrup, © 
to have been then domesticated. The long oval implements =~ 
from the “middens,” the form of which ‘app to have been =| 
evolved from a fate drift. type, correspond closely with some of > 
the specimens discovered at East. Dean, Oissbary ac, ; the axes, 
which are flat on one face, and convex and sometimes partly 
eround on the other, are of a peculiar character, and are far less 
advanced than the polished celts found in this and other 
countries. According to Warsaé, these refuse heaps represent the 
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90 J. ALLEN Browy.—On the Continuity of the 


beginning of the age of chipped stone in Denmark: other 
The reindeer has been driven further north within the 
historic period; there is great probability that it had not 
entirely disappeared in Great Britain in the polished stone age ; 
though rare and perhaps doubtful in Engiand, its remains, =~ 
according to Dr. J. A. Smith," have been found more abundantly = 
in Scotland. Prof, Boyd Dawkins says they have been dis- | 
covered in peat near the Thames, at Erith, with the beaver, 
Celtic shorthorn, goat and horse at the bottom of the deposit 
and also under similar conditions in the excavations for the 
Victoria Docks? and along with the moose or true elk, Celtic = 
shorthorn, &¢., at Walthamstow." Among other places in Scot- 
land, the reindeer‘is said to have been met with in the refuse 
heaps of Caithness. Prof. Boyd Dawkins states that it is eom- 
paratively abundant in the peat bogs and marls of Ireland: MM... «= 
Roujou and Julien found in peat deposits near Paris, which ~ 
are believed to date from the reindeer age, flint implements and in 
other objects which they consider to be of Inter date than the |. 
period of the mammoth but more ancient than that of polished 
stone.* Ciesar is said to have hunted the reindeer in Belgic Gaul. 
‘The mammoth is believed by iainy writers to have survived in 
Europe to a latter date than is usually assigned to it. Prof. 
James Geikie (“Prehistoric Europe”) has sugvested the possibility 
of its having migrated with the reindeer and afterwards. re- 
appeared in Great Britain, and of its having existed to m still 
» ' later date in Siberia where its complete carcases have heen 
= found in frozen ground. The great pachyderm appears to have 
survived down to the period of the formation of peat and the f 
later alterations of the coast line in this country, as two perfect 
heads of the animal were found in a peat bed, near Holyhead, 
and a peat stained molar was discovered in: the submerged 
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a forest at Torbay (later forest bed deposit). iH 
Be As we have mentioned its remains ltave been met within _ . 


Ee i tubble beds in Sussex, &e., associated with flint implements of 
3 probably much later date than the old river drift. Neither ~~ 
Lyell, Dr, Falconer, nor Mr. Pengelly seem to have doubted 
that the mammoth survived down to the period when the late 


extensions of the coast line of this country existed MM. Dupont. ? 
also thought that it lived in Europe to a later period than dik 2 = 
senerally believed. sae eriod ws B 
1 1, tee. Soe, Antiq. Seot." e, 
2 a GAtiy Man in Britain,” if 
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Reniains of the great Trish elk have been discovered at the — 


base of the peat bogs in Ireland, and they have also been found 


though more rarely in England and Scotland; the moose or true a 


elk has also been met with in peat beds. 


The urus (os primigenius) may very well have survived into 
the polished stone or Neolithic age and probably to the earliest 


metal period. Its remains have been found in Inany places 
which indicate such a survival; among them may be cited a 
pile dwelling in Barton Mere, near Bury St. Edmunds} in con- 
nection with which its bones have been found. Mr. E. Willet 


is reported to have discovered them in one of the shafts at — 
Cissbury.* Although much larger than our domestic oxen,itis - 
believed to have been specifically undistinguishable from the ox ~4 
of to-day (Bos taurus). Lartet and Christy, “and others, state that 





oy 


the urus was hunted by the Emperor Charles the Great inthe |= 


central forest of Germany, while some writers have asserted 
that it lived there until the sixteenth century. Darwin con- 
sidered the Chillingham cattle as its half tamed descendants, 
others have suggested that the large Caledonian ox is derived 





from it. The later ox (Bos longi frons) survives In our domestic — 


breeds. 


The auroch or bison appéars to have lived into historic timsea'l 


in Europe, and afew survivors are believed to have recently 
existed if they do not still live in the Caucasus. It is known 
that herds of bison are preserved in the forests of Lithuania by 
the order of the Czar 


There are no indications that the fauna which accompanied 


man passed through such a vast period as is comprised in the 


existence by some cataclysmic disaster, which included in its 


remaining 17 being accounted for by the migration of 12 and 
the extinction of 5 ‘only. 


Modifications, extinctions, and migrations have occurred from — 
the earliest geological times, but these changes have taken place. 
slowly, and s0 it was in the Quaternar NZ. period, the species — 

1 


which died out disappeared gradually and in succession. The 


same thing happened in regard to the migration of the reindeer 


and other animals, they gradually retreated to latitudes more 


suited to their existence as the climatic and other conditions 3 


1 Bord Dawkina, ap. cif. 


2 Tt is said the Urus still inhabited a forest and the woods of - 


the Vosges, &c., in the time of Cesar (Jol 


Quaternary without undergoing some modifications, or that the 4 
few species which have become extinct were swept out of 


igae 
a 


_ action Paleolithic man, and spared the $1 species of mammalia 7 
which Prof. Boyd Dawkins says survived into the Neolithic 7 
epech out of the 48 which lived in the Quaternary age, the = 
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92. J. ALLEN Brows.—n the Continwity of the 


changed, from those of a temperate pre-glacial period to the 
elacial epoch with its probably long continued inter-glacial and 


semi-glacial episodes, of which the Hnvio-glacial character of the 
highest river drifts affords evidence, until slowly the more 
equable climate of the present da succeeded. ) 
The forests and woodlands which covered so much of the 
British Isles at the dawn of the historic epoch, contained the 
survivals of the mammals of the Quaternary period, and among 
them may have existed the urus, and perhaps in Scotland a few 
reindeer, of modified species. » a) 
The facts, although far from fully gathered tozether in this 
paper, show that man was living in England and North West 
Europe in company with the quaternary mammalia in unbroken 
continuity, and that he was present throughout all those changes, 
which mark the extension of the quaternary into the historic 
period. There appears to be no adequate reason for. separating 
the stone age of human art into two periods, but as I have 
endeavoured to show when the discoveries in river drifts of 
different levels which are taken to indicate different periods, are 
considered, and when the contents of caves and rockshelters, peat 
beds, &e., are studied as a whole, they afford sufficient evidence 
of human progress in the art of working flint from the remote 


period when the broken pebbles and rudely chipped nodules ~ 


which have been found by Mr. B. Harrison and others upon the 


high ground or plateaux of Kent and elsewhere which perhaps in 


dicate the lowest level of human art, to the deposits of the oldest 
river drift of existing valleys, where the few simple forms of the 
flint implements made from nodules and pebbles showing but 
little specialization, but, nevertheless, marking an advance in 


skill, are succeeded by river drift j mplements formed from neatly 


made flakes, corresponding in advance with the like objects 


found in the caves of Perigord, ke. As already mentioned the- 
discovery of manipulating flint so as to produce long and short 


neat fakes at will, which could only be done by the methods 


now employed by the gun flint maker, marks a most important 


advance, since the Weapons formed thereby were much more 
effective and the tools admitted of greater variation and differen- 
tiation as the wants of man developed. . Itis remarkable, too, how 
many of the chipped stone spear heads of certain savage races 
correspond with the old ones, and how their stone knives. stiil 
exhibit the same curved form as is found abundantly among the 
drift specimens; to show this I exhibit n sketch of a curved 
knife of glass obtained froma tribe of natives of Australia, and 
now In General Pitt Rivers’ Ethnographical Museum at Oxford, 
and a number of like specimens from the drift. : 
With regard to the implements hitherto classed as of the 
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surface period or Neolithic. Sir J. Evans says, “It is almost 
demonstrable that some of the chipped celts which have 
hitherto been classed as Neolithic must be among the earliest 
of the Neolithic implements,” and “must in all probability 
date back to a very distant period.” It is to these forms which 
uppear.to be of transition, age, that I would apply the term 
Mesolithic. 

In conelusion I should like to draw attention to the unsuita- 
hility and indefiniteness of meaning of the terms Palwolithic 
and Neolithic into which the stone age is divided in England— 
in the light of recent investigations and diseoveries—the word 
Neolithic in its present acceptance is particularly misleading 


and uncertain in its application; it was at first applied to the 


age of polished stone, but was afterwards used to denote the 


period when the few species of mammalia before alluded to had 


become extinct, and the reindeer and other animals had migrated 
finally from this country, and it has been generally adopted as 
referring to stone implements found at or near the surface of the 
land when the sheep had been imported and other animals had 
been domesticated, Asa fact, however, we do not know whether 
some lingering survivors of the former were not living in Great 
britain far into the latter part of the Stone age, nor can we 
apply the term to flint implements which are found associated 
with geological accumulations formed at a latter period than the 
old river gravels, when we may fairly assume that the zoological 
changes referred to had not been entirely completed. It cer- 
tainly is net applicable when the forms of the stone imple- 


ments intermediate between the late Palwolithic and those of 


the latest stage of the age of stone are studied, and the corres- 
ponding advance in art or the progress of man is detected. 

At present some flint implements, which from their form 
would he ranged under one of the later Paleolithic groups. by 
M. de Mortillet and the French geologists, would be included in 
the second division, or Neolithic, in England. .A careful study 
of the forms of stone implements, the mode of chipping and 
general skill they evince is as necessary for a proper classilication 
as the bones found associated with them; the term Mesolithic 
appears to be stable for those objects in suitone which neither 
belong to the drift period nor to that of polished stone. | 

Then in regard to the rude specimens found on the chalk 
plateau by Mr. B. Harrison, &c.,1n recent years under conditions 
which clearly indicate that they are older than the usnal valley 
drift implements ; the line of demarcation is sufficiently clear to 
form them into a distinct group. 7 

I venture to suggest the following four divisions of the Stone 
age as being more suitable in the light of recent knowledge :— 
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94 J. ALLEN Browy.—Faleolithie and Neolithie Periods. 
a 1. Eolithie ; Ronghly hewn pebbles and nodules and naturally 
| broken stones, showing work with thick ochreous patina, 
found on the plateaux of the chalk and other districts 
in beds unconnected with the present valley drainage. 
aa 2. Palwolithic ; Implements from the higher river drift of the 
ai present valleys and such as from their form are of the 

uf same age, but are found in the oldest breccia deposit. 
a of some limestone caves—these ioplements are made 

a from nodules and were generally from their form, &c., 
ey used in the hand without haft, or are coarsely made 

moe axes, dc. , 
oe" 3. Mesolithic ; Implements which from thetr form, and in 
iyi. many cases from the character of the deposit in which 
ac” they are found, appear to be of intermediate age between 
oe the Paleolithic and Neolithic, or polished stone periods, 
se The implements are of flat pear shape or of more decided axe 
AN form—no implement with unworked butts—imple- 

; ments made from flakes struck off nodules taken direct 
‘ from the chalk, eke 
rd 4. Neolithic; Implements of polished stone or’ delicately 
worked like the spetimens from Danish and other 
. tumulii—Dolmens, &c. : 
as I would agam refer to the flint implements found associated 
> _ with later geological accumulations, or in other positions 
> Which indicate a higher antiquity than that usually assigned to 
' __ the Neolithic period. The implements found in valley eposits 
~~ at East Dean and in other parts of Sussex or Kent, or embedded 
| in chalk rubble, head, or old detrital accumulations, but partien- 
> __ larly in the matter formed in many dry chalk valleys, as afford- 
"ing evidence of a continuity of Man's existence, connecting the 


episodes of human history between the later stages of the Quater- 
> inary period and that of polished stone. 


a. The occurrence of implements of Palwolithic type, at East 


be explained when taken in conjunction with those of Mesolithic 
form, by the suggestion that the makers of the old forms were 


retaining in part these old types, were gradually adopting forms 
> more suited to them; or we may assume that the Palwolithic 
> folk living in some of the valleys of the South Downs became 
» ‘intermixed and absorbed by tribes more advanced in art. 


a However we may explain it, we are met by the fact thata 


_ 
_ 7 


() in 1 


+ Dean and in other places to which allusion has been made, may _ 
a .* 4 . 


- gradually attaining a higher state of progres and so, while 
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Ng large number of workers in flint lived in and about the valley. Bey 


=; of East Dean, dmwn there probably because the material was 


* accessible without mining, and probabl ng period. Th 
en us number of chips probably for a long period. The 
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oe Discussion. 95 “a 
~~ seattered over the fields indicates that, whatever may be the 7 
history of the implements of drift type; a great flint industry, — —@ 
|. was carried on there, and all kinds of flint implements were 9% 

-. fabricated, and it is probable that, at any rate, in its later stages = 
they were distributed by barter with other and, perhaps, distant =~ a 

me 6 tribes. a 
SS ~—Ss During the vast period involved in the changing fauna and Fi 
~~ in human history associated with later geological changes, there =~ 
was atuple time for many races or hordes of men to follow each 9 
other in succession into this country, until they were arrested a. 
; by the old barrier—the sea to the westward. There are isolated : 
; remnants of old races in Europe, who were once distributed over | 
7 the greater part of the continent. While many of their ancestors = 7 
4 have been absorbed by advancing tribes, they haveretained their =~ 9 

racial characteristics, and not been fully incorporated with the = 77) 

' various peoples which have issued from the Asiatic continent; =~ 

@ and they have to some extent been left behind too in culture. i 
i The Neolithic stage of industry remained in Denmark where | 
there is no evidence of a Palwolithic period of human art, long =| 

1 after bronze had been introduced from the east into Southern ae 
| and Central Europe, and when the bronze stage of progress did a 
reach the western confines of Europe, the art of working that || 
metal had reached a high state of perfection. B.. 
e May not the like cause, that of geographical position, have ‘a 


operated at the later part of the Palwolithic period in England. 


: - _ and the Palwolithie workers who have left us some of their old 


forms at East Dean, &c., have survived here, until they became 
absorbed, and their implements improved, by invading races who 


ia 3 had attained a higher level of progress, 


Drscrssios. 
Prof, Rurveer Jowes said that the thanks of the Institute were 


. due to Mr. Brown, for his careful and instructive compilation of what 





is known about flint implements and the geological proofs of their 
age, and for his excellent suggestions as to the probable method of 
hafting some of thes ls or weapons. The speaker had always 
thought that small flakes, more or less dressed and worked, were 
abundant in palwolithic, as in neolithic gravels, but had been often 
overlooked, and that the so-called palwoliths were not made only in 


the earlier period, but that similar forms occurred with neoliths, ~ i. 


becanse not only had the fashion here and there continued, but — f : 
some were rough beginnings for further manufacture. The occur-— 


rence of different kinds of worked flints at Cissbury, and the suc- 
cession of forms met with in some caves supported the view that 


different tribes in separate localities would sometimes keep their 


own fashions, occasionally improve them, and probably would be 
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succeeded by other tribes ; and the same wants, similar materials to 
deal with, and the exercise of tha same faculties, would lead in 
later times to the reproduction of fashions of former periods. 


Dr. TrLor remarked that the distinction between “ Palwolithic " 
and “ Neolithic ” constituted a step of the utmost im ortance in the 
early history of man, the value of which was not lessened by the 
argoment derived from such evidence ag that of Cissbury as to the 
probable continuity of these two periods, in which direction Mr. 
Allen Brown's paper had bronght together much of the most 
prominent evidence. He inquired as to the number of cases in 
which the Author was prepared at ly | : 
notched so as partially to develop a tang approaching neolithic 
forms of spear or arrow heads, as the weight of such evidence 
must depend on repetitions excluding accident. It would be of 
great interest to produce further evidonce of the kind mentioned 
by Mr. Brown, as to marks of grinding done as if to re-edge 
chipped implements, and constituting a step towards the ground 
stone age. But neither in this way, Hor as to traces of hafting, 
ought any but conclusive Pad to be reesived. Dr, Tylor con- 
eluded by mentioning the Tasmanians as showing by the absence 
of hafting of their stone implements, that this art must by no 
means be taken for granted in the Palmolithic period. 


The Avrior, in reply, said he was pleased to find from the 
remarks of the President and the other speakers that his de- 
ductions as‘to the continuity of the two stone periods in this 
country had not been opposed, In reference to the large flint 
double axes of the older and later ages exhibited, he pointed 
ont rhage the one from the Thames Valley drift had three dis. 
tinctly chi ped depressions (two at the top and one benenth) for 
the seosneien of the withe, and that this mode of hufting (as 
well as the axe formed by inserting a stone in « elnb) was con- 
tinued through Neolithic times to the present day amony savage 
races. This was shown by a specimen now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, of which a skeigh was exhibited. It was discovered 
with a withe doubly coiled around it. With regard to the sp 
head from East Dean, with de ressions to secure it to the shaft, 
it was one of eg similarly formed spear points which had 
been discovered, and wag probably of transition age. Alluding 
to Dr. H. Woodward's remarks, the Author said he had entered 
in his paper somewhat fally into the gradual extinction and 
retreat of some of the quaternary mammalia during the period 
when some of the implements from Fast Dean, &c., were in 
use, because such evidence, where it could be obtained, was a 
reliable of age. He then drew attention to his various 
exhibits, as follows _— 

1. A collection of fint implements from East Dean, Sussex, 
ke, of Palwolithio, Mesolithic, and Neolithic types: with. 
those of Palmolithie type are placed drift implements from 
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Fig. 1.—Flin implement with thick eumbroas butt— | 








Description of the Plate 97 


the Thames Valley of the aaLIe fone: to show their con- 
tinuity into the succeeding stage. 

2. Flint implement of the oldest period re-chipped at a later 
Palwolithic time, found associated with the other imple- 

_ ment from East Dean (Mr. Hilton's peg in 

3. Implements showing the origin of the Neolithic“ humped ” 
form in the Palmolithic period- 

4, A series of flint implements of the Eolithic period (Plateau), 
Palwolithic (drift in the present 8), Mesolithic 
(transition), and Neolithie periods, showing the evolution 
of the axe-head or celt from the simply chipped pebble or 
nodule oF he eae epoch to the first axe blades of the 

of 

5. A series of large double-edged axes from the Thames Valley 
drift; also a very large one from the brick earth at Iver, 


Dssthaees [eee nearly nine inches long), of shisigits transition — 


of the Neolithic one drift specimen 

has worked depressions for A agmaal te of the withe, 
also large axe implements slanting at the butt and show- 
ing the probable mode of hafting. 

6. A series of Paleolithic and other flint implements showing 
the evolution of two forms of knife, the long flakes, 
straight with slanting point of later Palmolithic age, and 
the other curved and recurved, being evolved from the old 
drift nodular formed implements curved at the apex, or 


from simply a nodule pointed (combined weapons and 


rei the ane q of Mortillet), also sketch of native 
ee ee of glass (Pitt Rivers’ Museum, 
Oxford). 


7. A series showing in like manner the continuity and develop- 
ment of the spear head from the earliest form, the trimmed 
nodule, thence to the neat spear heads formed from jong 
flakes (some with Susanne! tangs) to the more perfect 
specimens of Neolithic age. 
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Fig. 3.—Small triangular flint implant with ca 
patina. 
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Fig. 7.—Flint tenia reat blr [ ;Aotnd sk oe ter the 
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Fig. 2.—Flint spear or lance head chi a 
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Fig. 4.—Flint 
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East CENTRAL AFRicaN Cusroms. By James MAcDONALD. — © 
7 
among the tribes of East Central Africa, in the region of Lake 7 
Nyassa, have been gathered from many sources, most of them ——~ 
having been revised and corrected by missionaries and others who — 
lave, during the past twelve years, been resident in the Lake | 
region, 1 wish especially to mention my indebtedness to Dr. 
Elinslie, the late Dr. Kerr Bain, and the Rev. Duff Macdonald. © 
Eastern Africa, inclines to the belief that they once were —~ 
acquainted with true religion, and that they had degenerated to 
such a degree that it, and all idea of a former civilisation, had —~ | 


ree nape 
i a. 


been entirely lost. This opinion he based upon the existence P- 


among them of trial by ordeal, which he regarded as having its 97 
origin in Seripture, and that from this source they must have 75 
first obtained it. The worthy Portuguese, had he lived in our @ 
day, would hardly have attributed customs, dating perhaps . —7 
thousands of years before the Exodus, to the Mosaic legislation. = 
One fact he does reeord which is of deep interest, if his account > 
can be fully relied upon, and that is, that near Teté on the = 

Zambezi, men and women were confined in regular pens like ~~ 
cattle, and slaughtered for food as required. These were — 
prisoners taken in war, and who could not, there being a large 97% 
number, be “ used up at once.” = 
Of all Central African customs trial by ordeal, which is © 7 
universal, i5 that which is most revolting to an Europea brought ry 
| Vhen 3 manis js 


for the first time into contact with savage life. ah | 
accused of any crime, as theft, arson, murder, witcheraft, or the —— “ 


like, evidence is brought against him in the way common  ~ 
throughout the whole continent. This, however, is never final, am 
The accuser’s witnesses swear to anything required of them with- : 
out the slightest compunction of conscience, and as the prosecu- —~ y 
tor must produce his evidence first, the defendant's witnesses are he 
ready to swear, and do swear, the opposite of all that hasbeen —— 

said. . Trial isinvariably in open court, and nothing said by the ‘ag 
witnesses for the prosecution can be concealed from those that © 
are to follow. There ‘are no affidavits, thus making contradic- — 
tion at once simple and safe If rebutting evidence were ~ 7 
allowed, the most paltry trial would be interminable. For a y 

witness to be called a liar is, in such a case,a compliment. Ip © 


clever fellow. If the same man were accused of bewitching he — 7 
a eh 2 > 
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7) would regard it as a foul libel and demand the poison bow! 

") without an hour's delay. Sie 

mn: To remedy the defects of trial in court, that by ordeal is 

»- adopted in all kinds of canses, both civil and criminal. _ As the 

case proceeds before the Council, the secnsed at intervals 

| demands the Mwai, and this demand his friends, if they believe 

>) him innocent, persistently press. accuser resists the de- 

; mand as unnecessary, knowing that should the culprit, even if 

caught red-handed, recover, he will be placed in a difficult poet - 

tion. He will in that case have no claim to compensation for 

or injury, and may in turn be successfully sued for wilfully 

seeking to destroy another man’s reputation. The belief in 

| the absolute certainty of trial by Mwai is universal, and the 

"> beginning and end of reasoning is thus :-—*“ If he is guilty, he 

dies: if he does not die, should the stolen property be found 

on his person, he is not enilty; another put it there, or he was 
bewitched,” 

The life of an African properly begins at puberty. Then he 

15 ho longer a child, and diseards both the work and amusement 

of boyhood. There is no great difference between the customs 

- in Central Africa, and those in the South as regarils infancy and 

childhood! The seclusion of the mother, purification by the 


- ward off evil and to promote th and strength, are all cus- 
— toms with which a taniiliay among the better known tribes 
a4 bordering on the Cape Colony. In the Lake region the rites of 
* = ~—s initiation into manhood do differ considerably, but as this is a 

© subject which has not been very fully investigated what follows 


=> is Ina measure tentative. The rite Of circumcision is general, 
na and though many observers trace this to Arab infiuence there 
deo seems no sufficient warrant for the Assumption. Few, if any, 


= _4\rab habits have been universally adopted, and why this one 
Te rather than others? At circumcision it is customary to isolate 
- _ the neophytes and treat them generally asis done by Zulus and 
Kaffirs, the close of the ceremonies being marked by danci 
feasting, and riot, The young men have arms put into their 
hands and are harangued by the elders, bards, and magicians. 
They are now men and men’s work 1s to be theirs. ing, hoe- 
ing, reaping, and ali domestic duties in which they assisted their 
mothers, they have no longer any concern with. War, hunting, 
and hearing causes must now occupy their thoughts, for they are 
te or be A cso ot the Pipers pees on them will depend the 
Jétence of the tribe and | le Maintaining of its r. Tmust 
defend their chief, avenge his: : paltgtoegitet ene 
‘ The Yeo, Makololo, Makuas, Machinens.Am.ci | 
observe substantially the sine cuneate ei ioe 





magician, sacrifice to ancestral spirits, wearing of charms to — 
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obey his commands if that should imply death; “a man can die — 


but once,” with which philosophy they are launched into the new — 
life of full manhood. — | 

Young women are initiated into the mysteries," as the ceremo- 
nies are called, by rites and ceremonies nearly akin to /ntongane 


in the South, and are then taught,in actual factand byexperience. 7 


much that would be regarded as immoral and not to be named 
umong western nations. The details of these ceremonies I have 
not been able to obtain and verify with that degree of accuracy 


that would justify publication, as it might tend to mislead and ~ 


confuse, One thing is certain, that in the case of both young 


men and women, separating into pairs with persons of the — 


ease of girls after the establishment of the menstrual function — 
they would die. There is a second ceremony when a woman Is 
for the first time enceinfe. Her friends gather and make pre- 
parations as for a marriage feast; her head is shaved; the 
inatrons in attendance sing songs and give the neophyte much 
advice, finishing with a glorious revel at night. 

‘Taking the people as the traveller meets with them, the first 


thing to be studied is village life and personal rights and — 


liberties. From that we may conveniently advance to the study 


'_ of tribal life and national institutions, Whena Yao or Wanyasa 


leaves his home to form a new village he wishes to strengthen , 


his position by every means at his command. he can do 


an z 
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in several different ways. Free men may be induced to join 
him and form the nucleus of the proposed settlement; he may ~~ 


purchase slaves and many slave wives, or, if able, make a raid 
and capture slaves to do the work necessary during the initial 


stages. When the village is recognised by the chief it becomes — 
subject to the general laws of the territory. There is the same _ 
Council presided over by the new headman; the same intercourse 


between the headman and chief by special “ messengers,” that is 


to say, confidential advisers; the same'system of land distribution — 


und tenure, with the yearly tribute, as in older settlements. 


Petty cases are tried by the headman, graver cases are reserved 
for the hearing of the Council. The head of cys: may, under 


African law, kill his slave? but only a fool would do so as he 


would simply impoverish himself by the value of his chattel in A , 


the open market. Besides, should a man kill a slave unjustly 
he himself would “wither away and lose his eyesight.” 
Domestic slaves have a quasi right to any property they may 


accumulate while they remain with the master under whom — 


) Wanyssa—South end Lake Nyassa ceremonies, Boys do not pass toro 
them, but Yoo, Makus, and Angoni boys do. — ste pe ugh 
: rere 
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a they gather it, but if sold the property remains the master’s 


. Most Africans like to see their slaves becoine rich: “ Are they E- 
> not,” say they, “our own children.” When the Fingoes left ; 

‘the Gealekns, whose slaves they were, to come under British 
rule, they bronght with them numerous droves of cattle which 
_ ___ they were allowed to possess in the land of their captivity, 
_ > Aslave's wives and children belong to his master and may be 
7 sald at any time. A headman who is in debt! sells first his | 
= slaves, then his sisters, next his mother and finally his free = 


*~ wives, after which he resembles the proverbial highlander; there 
>| is nothing more of which he can he stripped. eae he 
Rit 9. Closely connected with personal rights and liberty is the law : 


_ . f inheritance.* A man’s heir is his brother, the son of. his iS 
> mother, failing that, his sister's son: his own children are ex- * 
A cluded. This, as will be easily understood, is to make perfectly , 


i sure, in a land where every married woman has a lover, that the 
ti heir has the family blood in his veins The succession to the 


chieftainship is based on the same principle, which is curious, =~ 
"» considering the terrible severity with which known eases of __ : 
er adultery, in the case of chiefs’ Wives, are pee A man x 
) . succee ‘to his deceased relative's wives as well as to his property 
and rights; they are a part of the estate. And here it may be 
" mentioned that wives are obtained by inheritance, by purchase 
&y as slaves, by presentation, or by raiding and theft, Generally 
‘ one wile only is free. An infant a few days old may be bought 
© __ and betrothed, or even an unborn child, conditionally of course. 
z' ~ In the case of infant betrothal the suitor provides her with  —— 
| clothes, which is the token of his pledge. free ie 
og At an African village the work is done chiefly by the women? : S 
> they hoe the fields, sow the seed, and reap the harvest. To them, SS 
too, falls all the labour of house-building, grinding corn, brewing = 
| _—scbeer, cooking, washing, and caring for almost all the rhabestal 
_ “interests of the community. The men tend the cattle, hunt,  - 

go to war and, curiously enough, do all the sewing required om = 
their own and the women’s garments. Neater tailors than Africans o 
it would be impossible to find anywhere, By means of an awl 
and tendons from animals of the chase, they can sew small = 
squares of skin together so as almost to defy an expert to finda = 

seam without looking at the reverse side, nor are they mean 
artists as regards cut and fit aecording to Afriean notions. 
Whether they would satisfy those who wear only “ tailor-made 
aha 18 & question which the ethnologist is not called upon tio 
solve, 
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of the matter ‘at that time and by means of the flour cone. —7 
Sacrifice must now be offered to propitiate the offended spirits. 7) 
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Travel and public wndertakings.\—The African cannot always 9) 
remain at his own village, he may be called upon to undertake a 7 


journey on his own account, or at the behest of his chief, andin ~ 


either case it is necessary to take precautions to ensure success. ~~ = 
There are places in Africa where three men cannot be senton a ~ 
journey together for fear two of them may combine and sell the 

third. Butthat by the way. Whenaman has determmedona ~~ 
journey he must consult the oracle by means of divination. The 

methods most commonly employed are as follows:—The magician "> 
takes a quantity of flour and lets it fall in a steady stream on a — 
flat stone placed at the head of the traveller's bed. If it forms 7 
a perfect cone as it falls the omen is good ; if not there is an end ~ 


When the cone is perfect it is covered by an inverted pot and left — > 
for the night. In the morning the pot is removed and the cone ~ 7 
examined, if it is stil] whole and in the exact state in which it was ~~ 
left when covered there is nothing farther to be done beyond pre- = 
senting a thank-offering of rice, flour, or fowl, to the ancestral 
spirits and set out on the journey. Should there be a falling of — 49 

1 cone, even a small slip down its side, it is. a sign not to be = 
disregarded, and the oracle, after propitintory sacrifice, must — 


once more be consulted. ,The flour cone is now abandoned. The ~ 


- magician takes a pot of beer which he pours out upon the ground. 5 


If it sinks in one spot the gods are propitious, but should it — 
run along the ground their faces are averted in anger or grief. 
Another common method of divination is by means of small > 
stones, claws, teeth, bits of sriake skin, and other odds andends 
which the magician keeps in a calabash or gourd, and which 7 
are shaken to be thrown as is done with dice. He examines 7 
the position in which the contents fall, and as claws, teeth,or 7 
stones are to richt or left he gives his responses, always with: a 
Delphic ambiguity. It is not necessary to have a macicial 4 
present in order to consult the oracle, though this is desirable. 7 
“The recognised diviners sell bits of prepared root which travel- 
lers carry, These, three in number, are in cases of difficulty ~ 7 
placed upon the ground, two side by side, and the third across © 
those lying parallel. The owner, after placing them im position, 7% 
retires, and after an interval of some hours returns to examine | _ 
them and learn the response. If they are in the position in 
which he left them the oracle is favourable; if not, the reverse. ~~ 
But even after the responses have been favourable and the ~ 
sacrifices and offerings made, the departure of the travellers may | 


t ‘The tribes referred to are those occupying the shores of Lake Nyassa, the ee 
hills to the south, and the sinha tweaks tio aba te the north, but not the 
Angoni and hill men to the west. | _ 
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be delayed. Should the leader, during the first day’s march, e 


hurt his toe against root or stump they must return and begin 
the process of divination de nove, A rabbit crossi g the road 
they are following denotes the death of the leader should they 
persist in the enterprise. A certain species of snake found on 
the path bodes evil to the whole party. When fairly on the road 
they must observe certain time-honoured eustoms. The must 
not use salt; if they did, and their wives were not be wing 
in their absence, the salt would act as 9 corrosive poison of 
the most virulent kind. Few Africans would take this risk, 
The magician is in requisition in connection with every detail 
of life. In a case of illness an offering of flour is made to the 
ancestors. This is placed by the patient's pillow,’ where the 
spirits come to regale themselves with its essence. It there is 
no improvement the magician is called, who may simply direct 
the patient to change his residence for a time and then take his 
(leparture. At other times he practises the art of cupping by 
means of an inverted horn, in which case he professes to“ extract” 
the disease, as is done in the South, in form of bug or beetle. 
Counter irritation by means of incisions, into which ashes and 
pounded roots are well rubbed, is termed “ killing” the disease. 
A charm may be given which the patient must Wear asa means 
of cure and as a talisman against evil’ ) 
By far the most common method of cure is “ smelling out” 
the person bewitching the patient by means of sorcery, and this 
is done both in cases of protracted illness and when a. person 
dies suddenly* The magician may simply “ mark” the person 
who is causing the disease. who at once goes with a present to 
the sick man and a fee to the magician. It is, however, much 
more common to find the wizard put to death as a snerifice,” and 
in this the custom differs from that observed in the South. 
There the culprit is always put to death as a criminal, and only 
after a tribal council has met and heard him “named” in the 
most formal manner. In Central Africa the magician has the 
power of summary condemnation, when execution may follow 
immediately, The custom of human sacrifice accounts for the dif- 
ference where, on the whole, the customs are the same, and regu- 
lated by the same usages. Anyone may be accused of bewitch- 
ing, and in the case of sudden death a traveller as readily as a 
resident. Dr. Elmslie, while travelling among the Angoni a 
year or two ago, came to a village where he halted for the 









night, He had three days of forest travel before he could reach 
the next settlement. € morning of his intended. departure 


| Yao us observed by Rev. Duff Macdonald. . 
t Augoui, Notes by Drewes Tae 
* Rev. Duff Macdonald, Nyassa Region, 
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threatened rain, and his men, as always oy ae in ‘such - xX 


circumstances, were determined not to move. Again and again 


he tried to get them together, but without success. When he, og 


was about togive the case up as hopeless, a wailing and howling 
was set up in one of the houses and taken up by the villagers 
in chorus. His men came flying to their loads, which they 
picked up and struck into the path adjuring him by all the gods 
they knew to follow instanter, as someone had died and. they 
might be accused of bewitching. The doctor followed, nothing 
loth to get on the road so easily. ue: 

The magician, when answering questions, shakes his gourd 
und examines the claws, teeth, and pebbles it contains.’ From 
these he receives his oracles, and according to their position his 
answers are satisfactory or the reverse, but generally shrewd 
advice if somewhat ambiguous. It is they who prepare war 
medicine and doctor soldiers for the field ; they, too, prepare the 
poison bowl and administer it to those who are to be tried by 
that means. I 3 
constant attendance, and while the chief derives his revenue 
largely from voluntary gifts, the magicians receive fees which 
are rigidly exacted. 


An institution peculiar to'Central Africa is the prophetess,* _ 


who combines with her prophetic functions the office of witch 
detective.’ As she is the most terrible character met with in 
village life, a detailed account of her office and method of 
procedure may be interesting. It is to the prophetess the gods 
or ancestral spirits make known their will. This they do by 
direct appearance aud in dreams or visions. The prophetess, 
who is frequently the chief's free wife, dreams her dreams and 


~ then gives forth oracles at intervals, according to the exigencies 


of the case. These are generally delivered in a kind of 
hysterical frenzy.. When she sees the gods face to face, which 
always happens at the dead hour of night, she begins by raving 
and screaming. This she continues till the whole village 1s 
astir and she herself utterly prostrated by her exertions. She 


then throws herself.on the ground and remains in a state of 


catalepsy for some time, while the villagers gather round her, 
awe-stricken, waiting for her revelations. At last she speaks, 
and her words are accepted without question as the oracles of 
God. - Has she not seen the ancestors face to face? Has she 
not heard their voice sending a message to their children? Is 


’ she not their friend, to whom they have shown favour’? Must —— 
‘not all hear the words of those who have gone betore 7 q 

After these revelations the prophetess may impose impossible 

. 


1 Auyasa, Yao, Mauganga, Wanasomba, Ac. 
2 Walolo tribe and cate Shirwa district generally. 
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At births, deaths, and marriages they are in: ~~ 
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tasks on men, and they will be attempted without question. 
She may order human sacrifices, and no one will deny her i 
victims. Suppose she, for any reason, declares that @ person. ; 
must be offered in sacrifice to a mountain deity, for there are 
gods of the valleys and gods of the hills, deities of the rivers: 
and of the forests, the victim is conducted to a. spot. indicated 

by her and bound hand and foot to a tree: If during the first 


night he is killed by beasts of os Laie gods have accepted the — | 
sacrifice and feast “on his fat,” which is “as the smell of spices 
in their nostrils.” Should the victim not be devoured, he is 5 


left to die of starvation or is thrown into lake or river with a. 
sinker attached. “The slave was not worthy of the god's 
wcceptance. He 33 worth nothing to anyone.” Fowls and 
other animals killed in’ sacrifice are not burned; they are 
simply left near the “prayer tree,” and when devoured during 
the night the sacrifice is accepted. Among the tribes farther — ~ 
south, animals sacrificed are cooked and eaten with the excep- > 
tion of the sacred portions, which are burned with fire. “5 
As a detective of wizards and witches, the prophetess is in 
constant demand. When travelling on official duty in this 
capacity, she goes accompanied by a strong guard, and when 
she orders a meeting of a clan or tribe, attendance is compulsory 
on pain of confessed guilt. When all are assembled, our friend, 
who is clad with a scanty loin-cloth of leopard skin, and 
literally covered from head to foot with rattles and fantasies, 
rushes about among the crowd. She shonts, and rants, and 
raves in the most frantic manner, after which, assuming a calm, 
judicial aspect, she goes from one to another touching each 


® .™ 
Lee ee 


person's hand. As she touches the hand of the bewitcher she ‘ 
starts back with a loud shriek and yells, “This is. he, the “= 
murderer, blood is in his hand.” I am not certain if the “y 
accused has a right to demand the Mwai, but it appears this 


may be allowed. My impression is that the law does not” 
require it, and that the prophetess’ verdict is absolute and final. 
The condemned man is put to death, witchcraft being, a capital 
crime in all parts of Africa. But the accuser is not content with 
simply discovering the culprit. She proves his guilt. This 
she does by “ smelling out "—finding—the “horns” he used in 
the prosecution of the unlawful art, These are generally the 
horns of a small species of antelope and which are par excellence 
i Witch's horns,” The prophetess Pr emells out” the horns by t, 
ag Fans the bank of a stream carrying a water vessel and 
an ordinary hoe. At intervals she lifts water from a 


a. y . 
' dime 
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She hears subterranean voices directing her to the wizanl’s | _ 
hiding place, at which, when she arrives, she begins to dig witl | 
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™ but wanders about the live-long night listening to spirit voices. 


_. a similar Celtic superstition, which happened in Sutherlandshire 
about 


through the fields while the dew is on the grass, dragging a rope 


could no longer let him have new milk, as that went to the 





> her hoe, muttering incantations the while, and there she finds 
the horns deposited near the stream to poison the water drunk 
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by the person to be bewitched. As they are dug from the 
ground, shonld anyone, not a magician, touch them, even 
accidentally, the result would be instant death. 

Now how does the detective find the horns? By what 
devil's art does she hit upon the spot where they are concealed ? 
The explanation is very simple. Wherever she is employed 
she must spend a night in the village before commencing 
operations, She does not retire to rest like the other villagers, 


lf she sees a poor wight outside his house after the usual hour | 

for retiring, she brings that up against him next day as © 

evidence of cuilty intention, and that, either on his own account, 
or on account of his friend the wizard, he meant to steal away 
to dig up the horns. The dread of such dire consequences 
keeps the villagers within doors, leaving the sorceress the 
whole night to arrange for the tableau of the following day. 4 

In addition tothe horns, arms and pieces of human flesh may 97 
be dug up in suspicious places, and. this is the carrion on which 
witches and wizards feed. Any one tasting a morsel of such 
food'is himself thereby converted into a wizard. Witches and 
wizards have midnight feasts, so says the legend, at which they 
gorge themselves with human carrion. Hence itis that in many 
parts the dead are not buried till putrefaction sets in, and graves 
are watched a considerable period after interment. The detee- 
tive may not be known as such to a wizard, and may pretend to 
follow the same art in order to gain hisconfidence. If then the 
wizard offers the detective human carrion no farther proof of 
gilt is needed. Whether such food is ever offered to these 
rogues it is difficult to say, as their word is accepted without 
question or enquiry. 

Witches can cause milk to flow down through a straw from the 
roof ofa house, and by this means rob their neighbours of the 
milk of their goats and cows. Wien I read of this superstition 
for the first time it reminded me of an incident, connected with 





twelve years ago, In that region a superstition. still 
lingers that witches can “steal the feet “of cows by walking 


made of cow hair after them. A Thurso mason well acquainted 
with north country superstitions, was employed in the district at 
the time referred to, and got a quantity of uew milk daily from 
a erofter’s wife. At the beginning of August she sent to say she 


"1 ‘This is pretty general in East Central and South Africa. 
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shooting lodge, but he could have milk from which the cream 
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had been taken. The wily rogue sent her the following mes- ~ 


sage: “ Tell your mother I do not wish to be nasty, but I must 
have new milk, if not by fair means, then otherwise. I shall take 
it fromthe rafters of the house rather than want.” Next morning 
the girl appeared with skimmed milk, thin and blue, Malcolm 


had meantime made his preparations. He had bored one of the 


roof couples and fixed a bladder filled with milk in the thatch so as 
to empty its contents through the hole when required. He then 
carefully plugged the hole. When he sdw the quality of the 
milk sent, he asked the girl into the house that she might see 
what happened there. He next took an augur and bored the 
plug away, when down came a stream of rich milk and cream. 
After that he had but to ask what he required. No one dared 
tefuse his niost extravagant demands. His reputation as a 
wizard spread far and near over the country side, and still lingers 
there among the superstitious. i 

Wizards visit their victims while asleep, and “instil ” a power- 


ful poison, known only to themselves, into the ear! For this. 


there is no cure: the patient withers away, and dies “ when 
all the flesh has melted off the bones.” They hewitch fowls, 
cattle, crops, everything a man possesses. They make his wives 
barren and himself incapable of hegetting children. They put 
enmity between him and his friends. Tn one word, there is no 
evil but they practise, and a great deal of the legislation of the 
country is designed to put down this crime. and punish those 
who are found guilty of it. 3 

Murder and Serious Crimes.—Though witchcraft is the most 
serious crime in the eye of an African jurist of which a man 
can be guilty, there are other crimes which are rezarded as 
capital offences, Of these’ murder, arson, adultery among 
women of the higher or ruling caste, and overt acts leading 
to war, are the most common. When a murderer is caught 
and proved guilty he js given over to the relatives of the 
Ptson murdered,* who have power to dispose of him as they 
choose, It is contrary to custom to sell a murderer, as this 
would be equivalent to accepting payment for the relative lost, 
80 he is put to death either by summary ex 
slower process of torture according to the fancy of the deceased's 
family. It is customary also, among Yao and Wayisa, by way 
of propitiation to give up a slave or some relative of the 
eriminal’s to “ go along with 
seems to be invariably done when one is killed by aecident, in 


which case the slayer may escap , the deputy taking as it were 


' Mangang Angoni, Yao, Walalo, 
a Kyenens eae glen angeeytin aisa among Bantu tribes generally, 
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bury one of his own slaves along with him, so that “he may not 


go alone.” Among some Nyassa tribes the executioner is cere- 


monially unclean, and must bathe in running water. ; 
Arson is a rare crime in Africa, and in the case of destruction 


’ of crop by bush fire kindled recklessly, the ler talionis seems to 
-” beapplied universally in a rough and ready way. Field for field, 


fowl for fowl, with the loss of personal liberty where there is 


- nothing to take. Slavery makes the Central African a much 
* more sombre individual than the free men of the South. It adds 
an element of danger and uncertainty to human life, as that is 


lived in the African village, which colours every institution, and 
adds a new terror to every form of obligation, » | 
Theft, as it is the most common, is one of the most serious 
crimes in Africa. A thief taken m the act may be killed with 
impunity. He is a wolf, and wolves are made to be destroyed. 
Thieves have charms by which they can send a man into such a 
sound slumber that they can enter his house with impunity and 
steal his goods, When one is formally accused of theft he has 
the right of public trial, but evidence is never regarded as con- 
elusive. The magician, who here as on all public occasions, is 


Inaster of ceremonies, may puta stick into his hand" and accord- 


ing as the stick moves towards his house or away from it he 1s 
auilty or innocent, this is but an older form of table turning. 
The accused may, if the evidence is overwhelming, plead guilty, 
or he may demand the Mwai. If guilty he trusts to his demand 


being resisted by the prosecutor; if innocent he believes that 


he will, without fail, vomit the poison. Theft of stock is always 
a capital crime,? and the victim is put to death by flogging, or a 
limb, as a hand at the wrist, is cut off, and he is then placed im 
the stocks and left to bleed to death, At times the rag 
stops and in that case he is simply left to die of starvation am 
the fatigue of sitting in a strained position. 


_ Tn-a land where chastity is almost unknown, and where, 


among many tribes, a premium is placed on young women who 
have proved themselves capable of child-bearing,’ the law 


regarding the relations of husband and wife is a curious medley. 


A marriage may be dissolved through either spouse speaking 
disrespectfully of the other's relations.* The death of a wife's 
children is sufficient cause why she should be divorced, but she 
can retaliate and divorce her husband if he neglects to sew and 
mend her garments. If they are not pleased the one with the 


1“ Yao and dependent tribes," Fev. Dolf Macdonald. 

* Lake Nynsea, Shirwa, Zomba, ; 

4 Tribes occupying regions south of Zambezi towards Swaziland. 
‘ Woyiss, ae others south end of Lake Nynasa. 
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| his place. It is also customary in the case ofa man murdered to 
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—) other, and this is mutual, what we would call incompati- a 
~~ _ bility of temper, the courts will dissolve the marriage tie. R 
\ > Though a husband is not in common law responsible for a free ia 
> wife's debts, it is no uncommon thing, after a separation, ——- 
i for him to present her with a male slave and vice versd. 4 Sy 
~~ .. When we turn from these trifling causes of separation to Ee 
if. _ offences as adultery, we seem to enter another continent! The = 
= Wife who may be discarded if she neglects her hoeing,is hacked | 
= to pieces if caught in an intrigue, and the husband who is. OF 
divorced if his wife can show a neglected rend in her petticoat, 
oe is promptly executed if found making love to a wife his ei 
re neizhbour has already determined to be rid of because some of =) 
+ her children have died of an attack of measles. ‘One chief puts 
3 ull male offenders to death on the ground that they might one 


(day interfere with his own too numerous spouses, another has 


one of the offender's members cut off, cooked, and served for- 


| 4° 

Me his dinner, which he is compelled to eat, After this he is, as ofte (ee 

ei a3 not, put to death, A man who seduces a betrothed girl ig  ~ 
vl treated in the same Inanner as if he carried on an intrigue with 


4 Married woman. Ordinary ‘offences against morals among 
unmarried persons are regarded as venial and. hardly to he — 
visited with censure in some tribes, while among others their 
young women are closely guarded. A suilty wife may be for- 
siven by her husband, but im-this case he cannot. live with. the 
faithless one till'a third party has been with her? This man’s 
name is concealed from the husband, as he would always be 
Jealous of him and might on small provocation kill him. If a 
guilty woman were to put salt in her husband's food, and he 
were to eat it, he would surely die, hence it is that many 
women have a habit of always asking a little girl to put in the — 
salt, This 15 a wise precaution ; any ou’ uy Fi caught halting 
and it might be awkward if | 

husband's porridge were to have, on occasion, to ask another to 
do it. Questions not easily answered might be asked. 

When any man is accused of crime, or a Yao woman of 
adultery, the law admits examination by torture ; in the latter 
ease astone is placed in a jar of boiling water, or éven oil, and 
the suspected wife is ordered to fish 4t out with her arm bared. 
According to the injury inflicted her guilt or innocence is_ 
determined, If on examination of the scalded: limb she is — 
found guilty she must confess the name of her lover. Should 
she ‘still persist in protesting her innocence a kind of skull- 
cracker is applied to extort a confession. This is composed of a 
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* the cleft and the free ends drawn towards each other by means’ 
of ropes. While this process goes on the chief sits, calmly 
> smoking a pipe, and now and then suggesting a name to the 
-_-poor tormented victim. She knows that any one mentioned by 
her will be put to death without farther trial, and it frequently 
happens that, with the fortitude of despair, she remains silent 
until the walls of the skull collapse and another life is quenched 
in darkness. , | | ; 
ra War.—In South Africa war resolves itself into a cattle hunt; ~~ 
> in the Lake region of East Central Africa it is largely a slave 7 
—. hunt. A dangerous neighbour. or rival can. be effectually 
ba! curbed by carrying away a large number of his subjects and 
- sending them to market. This resolves war largely into raiding 7) 
by means of a sudden and unexpected descent. The elaborate 7 
preparation of the South would warn the whole country, and — 
- while the doctor was engaged “charming” the army and 
distributing magic tokens to render the braves invulnerable, the 
enemy would have put “seven hills” between himself and the 
"advance column. All the same, there is a close resemblance 





~ between the war usages of the South and what we find in 
Central Africa. There we find, especially among the Angoni, 


the Basuto habit of cutting out an enemy's heart and liver and 7 
' eating them on the spot. We also find the hahit of mutilation 
_ ‘for the purpose of reducing the parts to ashes to be stirred into > 
a broth or gruel, which must be “lapped” up with the handand =~ 
thrown into the mouth, but not eaten as ordinary food is taken, 
eS to sive the soldiers courage, perseverance, fortitude, strategy, 
“a - patience and wisdom, Shoulda brave leader retire toa mountam 
ie. umd die there unconquered, his spint becomes, according to Yao 
tradition, the guardian of the rain clouds that gather there, and 
_— ‘to him offerings and prayers are presented at the great national 
| gatherings for rain. Mantanga inhabits Mangohi, the mountain 
the Yao rémember as their home, and to him they pray and 
- _ sacrifice for rain. He is liberal to his children and bestows 
great plenty. Chitowe on the other hand is surly and 15 
as associated with drought, famine, and leanness. He sometimes 
. appears as an emaciated child or a young woman. These, anil 
many others, are the spirits of warriors who perished centuries 
before the white man came to bring a new and terrible imple- 
ment of destruction, and to introduce strange customs anid 
stranger gods to people whose ways have been uniform since 
before the Flood. - | : | 
Death, mourning, and woraskip—Death is largely caused by 
\. wizards. The very introduction of death into the world hasa 
~ suspicious look of witchcraft about it ; im any case it was caused 
_ by a woman who taught two men to go to sleep. One day ~~ 
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while they slumbered she, more cruel than Jael; held the 
nostrils of one till his breath ceased and he died." Sait oa fe? 
that “death and sleep are one word.” When a man dies, if his 
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-  _— death was caused by witchcraft, there is no rig for any one 
Ma -. tall the suspected person drinks the poison bowl How such  — 
Se. are discovered has been already indicated: the poor wretch who = 
~~~ must drink the poison may be the man's most intimate friend, 











_ siti: nearest relative or perhaps his wife. There are even 

" —Ss oeeasions when a large quantity of Mwai is prepared and 

- -—~—s numbers take it together. In this case wizards and witches 

) are “cleaned out” wholesale. The practice is not uncommon 

ee. on the Shire and the Zambezi. 

- ai Apart from the discovery of the culprit the dead are mourned 

- for by a persistent beating of drums by night and by day,?and 

ee also by a continued howling kept up by relatives, and others of 

(oR whom many may be hired for the occasion. The louder the 

aes drumming, the greater the grief. Relatives shave their heads, 

-_— and. in the case of a chief this is done by all his tribesmen. At 

a the grave offerings: are made, and the same is continued for a 

~ varying period at the votive pot placed on the site of the 

> deceased's house, | | 

oo At times, in the case of persons. of social importance, as 

ae generals in the army and councillors, mourning is prolonged 

m for many days before sepulture takes place, and in that case 

At the body is encased in bark and placed in a suitable position, 

- With a hole dng in the fléor underneath to receive the 

rd. decomposed and putrefied matter which exudes from it, The 

tls hody is ultimately buried in the house, which is razed and 

___ the materials carried away that the spot may be levelled 

a8 and a votive pot placed there, ~A slave is frequently killed and . 
put in the same grave with his deceased master, that the latter 


imay not have “to go alone.” Enemies killed in war are not 
buried. i 


When sepulture is to take place in the usual place, and 
_ wecording to the general custom of the country, the body is 
wrapped in a mat, usually the person's bed, and a curious 
custom observed by Yao and Wayisa, who perform thi office, is 
washing their hands as a ceremonial act. This is quite distinct 
from the idea of uncleanness after handling a dead body, and | 
res bathing in running water before eating or ~ 
ellow t the ceremonial act of 
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dug it is carefully lined with palisades and green branches. 
At either end a forked stick is driven securely into the cround 
at the bottom of the grave, and the body suspended to the 
ay bamboo pole is placed in position, the ends of the bamboo 
' resting on the forked sticks and preventing its touching the 
ground. A canopy of boughs is then placed over it to prevent. 

the earth falling down on the body, and the grave is filled in as 
_ is usual A slave may be killed to accompany the deceased, 
but not necessarily. The house occupied by him is burned and =~ 
-  a-votive pot placed on tts site. Similar pots are also placed on 
the grave. When the chief of a tribe dies he is buried in his 





house, which is not taken down nor burned, and in this case the 

2 votive pot 1s placed ontside the door under the verandah. The 
or personal articles of the deceased, pipes, broken spear, walking 
. sticks, ornaments, badges of office, charms, and wallet are 


_ placed in the grave, and this seems to be common among all, or 
almost all, African tribes. When mourning for the dead is’ 
concluded, which is after a varying period, there is feasting, 
a drinking, revelry, and a second shaving, after which the dead 
- ___ is forgotten, or at all events seldom or never mentioned except 
“! as an ancestor to be worshipped, and then not by name but 
> relation, “my father,” “my brother,” “my chief,” “my chiefs 
m son,” dc, 
‘ A man worships the spirits of his own ancestors; a 
=! village, those of its departed heads; a tribe, those of its 
- chiefs. The names of great warriors are kept long in 
* remembrance, and we meet with many such whose history, 
exploits, and country are quite lost, but whose memory 
tradition preserves as t spirits who are high in rank’ 
- above ordinary ancestral. gods and on whose will depends 
_ the destiny of peoples and the conditions of life as regards 
 . plenty or scarcity. This is common to almost all Bantu tribes. = 7 
_ Worship takes the form of prayer, offering, and sacrifice. 
Reference has been made to the manner of human sacrifice, and 
its frequency among certain tribes is appalling When the © 
gods are offended, men must die; when hungry, cattle or fowls * 
serve their turn; and when only to be propitiated, as in view of 
a favour desired, flour or corn ig acceptable to them, At great 
national gatherings, as for rain, the magician, in the priestly 
character, conducts the sacrifice and the prayers, as also in 
eases of disaster and national mourning. In connection with 
" ain-making the chief supplicates his own special god or 
guardian ancestor. A dance is held in his honour, and the 
_ chief throws up water to indicate that he prostrates himself and 
_: his people at the spirit’s feet, who has the giving or withholding 
of that for which they pant and die. At times Mpamie—light- 
VOL. XXII, I ; 








ea ning—in the form of a deity of the clo ‘ 
~~ dy Yao and Shirwa tribes, but Mulunga, the great spirit, or 
more properly great ancestor, is the deity to w 





hom men look 
for help in times of distress aud drought, This worship of 
~ . Maulunga leads to a kind of tribal pantheism in the Lake 
‘region, for, after all, is not the Earth the mother of us all, 
_. _ Mulunga himself included. In the more private devotions of 
» _._ the people of the Nyassa region Mulunga does not appear, but 
: 4 mon may not only pray and sacrifice to his own ancestors, 
Vs but also to the old inhabitants who occupied the country before 
his forefathers took possession of it. The people are gone, all 
< dead, but their spirits live and dwell in the old place and see 
all that goes on in which they take an interest, There do not 
Seem to be family and tribal distinctions as such among spirits; 
ne. in any case they do not fight about territory as men do. No 
at es has yet appeared in Central Africa to set the spirits by 
. @ Gears, 
Fe The dead, however, may reappear in ‘the form of animals, but 
ay ony for pure mischief. Widows are often held in bondage 
3 and terror by their lords returning in the guise of a serpent. 
| This brute will enter the house, hide in the thatch, and lock at 
". its victim from between the rafters. It will coil itself by the 
_ fire and steal into the beds; it will glide over articles of food 
~_ and explore the interior of cooking utensils. For this persistent 
Persecution there is but one remedy, and that is to kill the 
> ‘Serpent, when there is nothing left but “pure spirit,” which 
ont cannot appear In material form any more. 
a A Yao spirit appearing in material form is different froma 
at Spirit's messenger, which also appears in animal guise, The 
| latter may be a bird, a form which a spirit cannot assume, but 
4 which can be sent as a messenger to make known the spirit’s 
- Will, somewhat after the manner of those sacred chickens which 





St the stout old Roman threw over the side when they refused 
— eat, The African, too, can deal somewhat sum marily with 


| _ bird messages when his interests -and inclination lie in that 
> Way, but this implies a degree of — ¢ which is phenomenal. 
oo _ Among the Angoni and the people iwelling on the western 
Bi: side of Lake Nyassa there isa common belief that demons hover 
about the dying and dead before burial, to snatch away their 
souls to join their own evil order. By the beating of drums and 
firing of guns such evil spirits are driven away, but a more 





* Angoni, Mangangu, Waomba, Anyasa, ke. 
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of any convenient substance, and treated exactly as 1s done with 
the bodies of the dead. This lay figure is carried a considerable 
distance to a grave, followed by a great crowd weeping and wail- 
ing as if their hearts would break. Drums are beaten, guns fired, 
ae every species of noise made, Meantime the real corpse is 
interred near the dwelling as quietly and stealthily as possible. 
The evil spirits are effectually deceived; when the mourners 
retire there is nothing in the mock grave but a bundle of rushes, _ 
while the true grave they donot know and cannot find. Tracés 
of this still linger in the South. 

Men’s crigin.—aAs the African must account for the origin of 
death so, too, he has a theory regarding the first appearance of 






- Than on the earth. Both he and all other animals came outof a 


hole in the ground, after which Mulunga—the great ancestor— 
closed up the opening. The place is now desert, no man dwells 
there, and the spot is known to none. The gods refuse to reveal, 
it. Whether this is that it may not be opened, and other 
creatures be allowed to escape from it, their philosophy does 
not very clearly explain, but what is very certain is, that 


monkeys were men at the time of their exit from the earth, but — Be 


having quarrelled with their friends went to “ dwell in the bush.” 
To vex and harass those whom they left they began to pick the 
seed from the ground after it was sown, and this habit having 
grown to be hereditary monkeys cannot grow corn, as they “ could 
not leave their own seed in the ground,” which is perhaps as 
good a definition of the difference between men and monkeys as 
any given by scientists. 
Reference to monkeys reminds one of that wonderful pro- 
cession seen by the Pasha, where each carried a torch to light 


_ him in his depredations among the corn-fields, a story which 


one man-explains by referring it to Emin’s defective eyesight, 
another to a possibility of monkeys being able to produce fire by 
friction. Without giving any opinion regarding the accuracy of 
the observer, a statement made to me by a South African native, 
a Pondonusi, may throw as much light upon it as all our science, . 
At the time I paid little attention to it, and, indeed, it passed 
quite from my mind till I came across the Pasha’s story in Mr, 
Stanley's book. It was, so far as I can recollect, in the follow- 
ing words—the connection in which it was told is of no impor- 
tance—“The master is surprised. There are monkeys in the 
mountains,” the Borges of the Drakensberg, “that go to the fires 
men leave in the bush and carry away burning sticks ; they even 
coup the trees with them and then throw them down. I have 
not seen it myself, but I have heard say that when women leave © 


- * This tradition Mr. Macdonald found common in the Shirwa and Nynsea 
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a fire near the edge of the bush they come out to the grass openly 
—with burning pieces of wood and play with them, some say 
they carry them back to the fire to make them burn better.” If 
this is a trueand sober version of what is not uncommon, a little 
less scienceanda little more ordinary intercourse might have saved 
the eminent if erratic German a deal of idle speculation. 
One can quite fancy monkeys playing with fire-brands found near 
the edge of the forest, carrying them off in their march to the corn 
fields, to cast them aside when the work of depredation be 

If man’s origin can be satisfactorily accounted for, his destiny 
is shrouded in impenetrable gloom. All spirits live, nor can 
they be killed, but how employed or what country they inhabit 
is known to no one. It is true a man’s ancestors watch over his 
life, and the chief's ancestors guard the honour of the tribe, but 
beyond this all is uncertainty and doubt. A man’s spirit is 
not at his grave though it may be met there, it is not at his old 
home, but still it sees the offerings placed in the votive pot. 
It does not inhabit his son's house though he cannot cut his 
nails or trim his hair without his father’s eye being upon him, 
and should he fail to bury the elippings of his nails or to burn 
the produce of the barber's shears he may expect to be reminded 
of it m the most unpleasant manner; nor is it a man’s own 
actions alone that come underthe cognisance and censorship of his 
father’s ghost; should his wife, while he is on a journey, anoint 
herself with the oil or fat in daily use, she will not on y suffer 
herself but bring calamity upon her husband; should she dream 
during his absence she mrust offer a private gift for herself and 
the absent one. So far the wishes of spirits are known, but how 
they employ themselves in the spirit land, and what are the 
mutual relations between them has never been told. A chief 
remains such in virtue of his office, but as to the relations 
between rival chiefs and old enemies “ the people who are here 
do not know; it never was known, for they never told.” 

In a paper which appeared in vol. xx, No. 2, I gave an account 
of the Kaftirs' theory of the origin of death. The same tradi- 
tion, in © modified form, the Rev. D. Maedonald heard among the 
Yao in the Nyassa highlands, and records it as follows —The 
chameleon was sent to the gtaves to say, “ When people dic they 
may return to their homes.” He went off and was passing 
along the road. Afterwards the salamander was called to go to 
the graves and say, “When people die they must not return.” 
The sulamander Tan and intend quickly while the chameleon 
was still on the way, and said, “When people die they must 
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not return.” Next morning the chameleon appeared. He said, % # 


“When people die they may return.” Those at the graves said, 
“No, the salamander came and he told us the trath.” Then the 
chameleon went back to report at the village, and said, “ The 
salamander was first, he eave the order, ‘When people die 


they must not return.” Those at the village said, “ How silly, | 


You were stupid, O chameleon, you should have made haste.” 
A comparison of this legend with the one referred to will ~~ 
show that the former is much more elaborate and has the ~ 


appearance of being general rather than local, as there is no 


reference to “village” or “persons,” but rather to spirits or. ~ 


powers, Ss the figure of “ the never-dying Sudiwa,” whatever 
that may be. 

The same people account for the origin of the sun in this 
way :—Two men went ont hunting and took shelter in a cave 


from a storm of ram. While in the cave one found a place — ‘a 


where there was heat, and they began to search, and move the 
stones where the heat was felt. After they had made an opening 
they peered in and saw the sun. One exclaimed, “ Look! look! 
come, let us run away.” This he did, but the other continued 
to remove the stones, when the sun burst out and burned him 
that he died. As it left the cave it set the grass on fire and 
then rose up on high, where it has ever since P eneaed The 
moon, on the other hand, was a fire which a great man kept in 
a pot. This his children were not allowed to touch. One day 
while he worked in his garden he slept, and remained there 
over night. The children opened the pot where there was light 
and brightness, The fire flew away and lighted on a hill-top. 

They climbed to get it down, but it flew up to the clouds and 
was lost for ever. It has since given light to all men. Stars 
are stones with which M’kwilima’s children played and flew up 
to become fixed on high. The first star was a stone that hit 
and killed a child while at play. Wind was originated by a great 
man blowing to cool a favourite daughter who complained of 
the heat. Mwangalika made a fire and caused its smoke to 
become clouds to shade his people. | 





_ Turning from speculations regarding creation, life, and death, - 
to the daily concerns of this world we meet with a number of — 


very curious minor customs and institutions among the Yan 
and allied tribes. One of these is that of surety, or what we 
might call.Godparent. Every girl has a surety, and when her 
hand is sought in marriage it is this official who is approached 
and not her parents. He makes the necessary arrangements 
and sees what provision is to be made for her and her children 


_ should she have any, and also, in the event of her bene =< 7 


| Yao myths and legends, 
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away without just cause, how she is to be supported and cared 
for. ” When a free wife, for this institution applies only to free 
women, is dismissed she returns to her surety, and he redresses 
her wrongs and makes such adjustments as the circumstances 
udmit of. : 

In the ordinary conduct of affairs, domestic and public, 
women have no voice; everything is regulated by the men, who 
may be said to sit perpetually in council. A Yao woman asked 
if the child she is carrying is a boy or girl, frequently replies, 
“My child is of the sex that does not speak.” The position of 
Woman is practically that of a chattel. Women. kneel when 
addressing men, and go off the public path into the grass or 
bush when they meet any of the opposite sex as a sion of 
subordination and subjection. Young girls do not take milk ; 
if they did it would make them barren. Women, especially 
Makololo, wear a lip ring the size of a small table napkin ring 
in the lip, not suspended a5 earrings are, but inserted into the 
lip as the “eyes” through which “reef points " pass are inserted 
between the canvas of the sail and its “ bolt-rope.” Tt causes the 
lip to project an inch and a half in front of its natural position 
and at right angles to the teeth and gums, <A small brass or lead 
ee is suspended from the side of the nose, which is 

lerced for the nrpose, as the lobe of the ear is for earrings. 
some of the nat teeth are knocked out as a beauty mark, and 
the arms, cheeks, breast, and shoulders are tattooed wi h strange 
and fantastic devices. Necklets of teeth, shells, or bits of wood 
are common, and brass wire is in great demand for bracelets 
and anklets, The dress consists of a loin cloth of skin, cotten, 
or bark. The latter is made by stripping a piece of bark from 
a tree and then beating it with an ebony hammer till soft and 
pliant. It is easily torn, and even when treated with the 
greatest care does not last long. On the Shire and round Lake 
Nyassa the people have hardly any stock except fowls and a few 
goats, and are thus precluded from havir gthe comfortable sheep- 
skin garments so common among the Kaffirs. Domestic animals 
ure precious in Central Africa, so when chickens are hatched the 
abandoned egg shells are collected and hung up in the house to 
protect the brood from hawks and accidents of all kinds. 

Industries and art—The principal industries among the tribes 
Whose customs I am considering consist of pottery and working 
bln her ey manufacture clay pota of beautiful desien anc 
burn them with considerable skill There is a traditi: linger- 


* The Angoui own a tribe of inner Africa whieh th have reduced to the 
originally. 








Ho not know, but they were not natives of that region 
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- African had gradually degenerated from a higher civilisation, © 


» manufacture of spear and battle-axe. The iron they smelt ~—% 
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ing in odd corners that once upon a time their ancestors used ~ 
hollow stones as pots before the art of pottery was discovered: 49 
If this is true, of which there is no adequate proof, however, it 
effectually disposes of Don Santos’ idea that the East Central ~~ 


and points rather toa record of ven And there seems to — 5 
be beyond question steady if slow progress in their skill in a 
working metal and fashioning implements of war and husbandry. 
There is no question that within a comparatively recent period — 
they tilled the ground with wooden implements, for the memory ~~ 

of it lives in universal tradition among them. At no very 9 
remote date a Tubal-Cain appeared, and since his day the iron- 7 
headed hoe has found its way into the remotest hamlet,and the ~~] 
national ingenuity has found exercise in fashioning and orna- 
menting weapons of war. The improvements made in the 3a 
manufacture of implements of husbandry and tools for the ~~ 
craftsman are insignificant compared with the advance mm the 7 


~~ 






from its native ore by a primitive process of blast furnace,and = 
then work and temper it much as was done by our country 77 
smiths two or three hundred years ago. I have seen spears of ~ = 
African manufacture, made by Baralong smiths, tempered so 
finely that it required a good Sheffield blade to turn their edge. © ~ 
This is, however, exceptional, and the vast majority of articles 7 
made are soft and the iron coarse in texture when broken.. In 7 
woodwork their progress has been slower, and beyond polishing 





spear handles and the manufacture of musical instruments, e 


pillows—a regular article of commerce—pipes, walking sticks, By 
and mallets, not much is done; the manufacture of canoes, their | — 
greatest triumph, being always excepted. + 
The social usages among the people are complicated, and an ~~ 
accurate account of the details of domestic life is much more — 9 
difficult to obtain than of village and tribal life. Reference has = 
been made to the subordinate position of woman, Shoulda free 
Yao or Wakonda wife steal, her surety is responsible, and for 
the act she may be dismissed from her husband. A mustakein 7 
etiquette towards the chief is severely punished, and among the 
Waganda the offender may be slain on the spot. Aman will ~ 
hardly address another directly as “you,” nor will he use a7 
direct negative if he can avoid it, The expressions are “ The 
master knows,” ete., and for a negative, “I will see if that em . 
happens.” Untruthfulness is a national characteristic, but — 
ympathy, tenderness, and fidelity are not wanting and are at 
times strongly marked. In critical or dangerous circumstances 
a joke may restore good humour as if by magic. : a! 
Of minor superstitions the number is legion. Children wear 
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a charm round the waist; stakes are driven into the ground on 
the edge of the corn fields and bound with herbs to protect the 
crops. Anyone touching these will die on the spot. When 
mourning in the Nyassa region they hold capsicum to their 
nostrils to induce tears, and drink a particular medicine when 
on a predatory expedition, Some animals are sacred - others 
unclean. A few are worshipped or preserved because of their 
utility or some superstition regarding them, The common black 
and white crow oceupies a peculiar position in this respect. 
Crows eat and destroy the growing cro especially corn, but 
for this they have a valid excuse; it is this :—Once long ago a 
Yao chief was greatly perplexed and in sore straits. A crow 
came and gaye him such information and advice as he required, 
The chief gave the crow a very large present of grain of which 





ny seeds on the way home. These seeds 
the crows are still looking for, and in their search pick up others 
in the fields. Poor crows! 
The general conduct of village life in Central Africa bears a 
lose resemblance to what we are so familiar with in the South, 
though this is greatly modified by the existence of slavery on 
the one hand, and the almost total aban of horned cattle in 
the Lake region. A pastoral people regulate their whole life 
with a initio the care and i Bevo f their stock. Hunters 
or mere tillers of the aaa by a regard to the existence of 
animals of the chase and the fertility of the soil on the margin 
of swamps or along the banks of rivers, This again tells on 
domestic institutions, law courts, councils, parliaments, and the 
office of chief, hereditary or otherwise. For example—A man 
flies from an enemy, or because of a prosecution for witchcraft, 
and takes up his abode high up a mountain side. There he 
gathers round him a few friends and retainers, who either at 
his death or when the feud is ended descend to the plain and 
take up their abode with the tribal communitr . In after years 
the story of the flight and. cave dwelling is told with such 
additions and embellishments as suggest themselves to the 
narrator, and so it happens that the descendants. of the moun- 
“aun men come to regard the original fugitive as an ancestral 
chief, more rarely a man ‘ “Vis spirit is their guardian 
spirit; the mountain is his home. It is a holy place to be had 
in Teverence, and the rain-cloud which gathers on its summit is 
the home of the lightning god. So do legends grow, and so, too, 
do evi risé to importance and office among their fellow 
countrymen. 
_ When the descendant of such a fa itive, or the son of an 
hereditary chief, but especially the yt is invested with 
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3 
* He is then harangued by the councillors who were near his 
ry ; father’s person, and next by what we may term the jurists of = 
e the tribe. He is himself regarded as in asense divine. The 
first duty laid upon him is “hospitality. The wayfarer with ~~ 
sore feet and fainting from fatigue must never be turned away 
a from his door. His hand must not be always closed. When 
omen high in rank visit him they are not to go home “with “ 


vf 
'. i 
- 


nothing that can be seen, like men returning from a desert.” 
The next obligation laid upon him is “that he must not beat ~~ 
his own people too much,” which literally means that he must ~~ 
: not be too exacting in the matter of “presents” to replenish an 
_ exhausted exchequer. How he is to reconcile the duty of sa 
3 unlimited hospitality and the perpetual drain upon him in the ——§ 
matter of “what can be seen," with stringent economy and 9 
nominal taxation never enters an African’s head. Both are 
Virtues. The clief must practise all the virtues, and that is an 
end of the whole matter. When he has promised to practise 
all the virtues demanded of him, his temples are begirt with a : 
garland, as among Yao, Wayasi, ‘&e., and this, ora more simple 
- substitute, he wears as his badge of office, When the garland 
se is placed on his head, his father’s high priest, or chief magician 
calls him by his official name, and the coronation is complete. 
This official name must not be the same as his father’s and is 
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generally a new name of his own choice, as is the case with the 7 
>. Lords of Session in Scotland. The chief's first official act is to 
-: 8 esa a chief magician or high priest, whois to be confidential ~~ 
¥: ister of State. The other officers who acted under his father = 
oe may retain their places, but not necessarily. J 
< The details of domestic life I have not been able to gather © 

*, with any degree of accuracy, but it would be of interest to ~~ 


* know the ceremonies at birth, when the Wayisa or Shirwa 
As mother retires to the bush with two or three friends before the = 
birth of the child, to return when it is about three days old; t, 
at marriages when the bridegroom goes to his wife’s home rather a 
than she to his; at dances and in connection with the cere- | 
monies of initiation ; at feasts of first fruits and when the seed 
is sown, but these are details which do not seem to have been 

observed with great accuracy, and indeed it is difficult to do so, ~~ 

for I can testify that one may live for years among Africansand ¥ 

Temain ignorant of customs and cereincinthd usages practised by =~ 
| his own servants and attendants. Any one who shows special 
| curiosity regarding the details of life is never told the trath. 
|. There seems in that case to be a conspiracy to mislead-or tell 
, him only what is deemed good for him. I have heard, and ~~ 
- (> written Pale what was heartily laughed at by my half civilised 
attendants who were familiar with all the native customs, I 
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have seen elaborate ceremonies performed solely for the purpose 
of misleading me and baffling my curiosity. I once found a 
famous wizard in a neighbour's cattle fold “doctorin; 
some plague which had broken out among the cattle. I asked 
if he was so-and so, He answered,“ No.” I was not satisfied 
and took up his wallet which lay on the ground. He made no 
objection. I emptied it and examined its contents, and still he 
chatted pleasantly, though he knew that my handling hischarms 
meant his returning to his home, a distance of forty miles, in 
order to “ cleanse” his properties before he could complete his 
work, Iwas quite thrown off my guard and left, supposing him 
the man I thought, and whom I had long wished to mest. He 
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successfully avoided my questioning, and often baffled my — 


Only by comparing the statements of many pérsons or by 
actual observation, making sure a tableau is ae arrmnged for 
oue's special benefit, can one be certain that he is not imposed 
upon. Unfortunately many write down whatever they are told, 
and only revise it when there is no possibility of testing its 
accuracy, Lakethe cockney, who, in passing through the Sound 
of Mull, asked the late Dr. John MacLeod, of Morven, “What 
food do the nadives.on either side live upon?” and receiving the 
reply,“ Potatoes and cuddies,” transferred it to his journal, 
to reappear in an English newspaper in this form :—That 
“the inhabitants in parts of Argyleshire live principally on 
potatoes and donkey,” utterly unconscious that the“ cuddie ” is 
a well-known local fish ! 





Marcu 2°xp, 1892, 
Francis Gatton, Esq., F.RS., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed, 


The election of Dr. A. B. Mever, Directo 






FREDERICK Tay1or, Esq., of New York, as an Ordinary Member — 
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| i ‘Mr. Fraxcis Gator laid upon the table a register of p h ival 
b measurements of schoolboys made at frequent interva ys 
y i Almond, the Head master of Loretto School, Rubbed buivens 
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2 ns Mr. Gator said: An interesting register of physical measure- - 
es: _ __ mentaof schoolboys, taken at frequent intervals, Ft laid on the table. > 


ie It was made by Dr. Almond, the head-master of Loretto School, 
= Musselburgh, who is a staunch advocate of physical education as 


__-reactingon the moral and intellectual character. The register is 
of anthropological interest in many ways, upon which itis not my 
object now todwell. [ submit it to the Institute only forthe purpose = 
of placing the existence of the document on record, and of draw- 
ing attention to the zeal of its compiler. 


_ Mr. J. Totopore Best read a paper on “The Arche 
the Zimbabwe Ruins.” | 
Mr. Feascts Gatton, Dr. J. Evans, Mr. C. H. Reap, Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, Miss A. W. BuckLanp, and Prof. W. H. Fiower took 
part in the discussion, and the Author replied. 
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On the Fists at the Great Zompanwe Rurss (with a view to 
Elucidating the Ontcrx of the Race that Burr THEM). 


By J. Toeopore Best. 
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I propose this evening to discuss seriatim the finds that we 

made during our excavations at the Great Zimbabwe ruins, pre- 
supposing a knowledge of the construction of the buildings 
themselves, which can be gathered from an inspection of the 
model and the plans. I also propose to give my own opinion —__ 
on the things in question arrived at after a careful considera- 
tion of the objects taken collectively, with a view to inviting 
discussion on a subject which is shrouded with such a veil of 
mystery. 

Firstly, let us take the birds perched on long soapstone 
pedestals, which decorated the outer wall of the! eamnneteatal 
temple on the hill; these birds are all conventional in design, 
and, though different in execution, would appear to have all 
been intended to represent the same bird: from the only one in 
which the beak is preserved to us intact, we undoubtedly recogni 
that they must have represented hawks or vultures, the thick neck 
and legs, the long talons, and the nature of the plumage point 
more distinctly tothe vulture. The decorations on some of them, 
namely the chevron pattern round the wings, the necklace with 
fa Free a front and continued down the back, the raised 
tosetle shaped eyes point to a high degree | ventionality 
evolved out a Siding anal = mbolis of con Lomal 
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he embodiment, and the nature of this symbolism is what we 
now wish to arrive at. | ‘ 
Two of the birds, similar in character and slightly varying 
from the others, are represented as perched on zones or cesti; two 
others have only an indication of the cestus beneath their feet ; 
‘a fifth has two circles carved under it, and two on the wings, a 
‘sixth is perched on a chevron pattern, hence there is a similar 
elass of symbolism connecting them all. Ise 
My opinion, based on comparison with the other objects 
found, is that these birds represent the Assyrian Astarte or 
~ Venus, namely the female element in creation. Of the maternal 
aspect of the vulture we have ample evidence from an Egyptian 
source. Horapollo tells us (i, iL) that it was emblematic of 
“ Urania, a year a mother,” whilst lian goes so far as to suppose 
that all vultures were females to account for their character as 
emblems of maternity. The cestiand the circles point obviously 
to this. In Lucian’s description of a temple at Hierapolis, near 
. the Euphrates, in his work De Syrid ded, we have much that is 
in accord with these temples at Zimbabwe, the double walls, 
the sacred enclosure, the peculiar nature and structure of the 
tower; and, finally, in $53 p. 479, he mentions a curious pediment, 
of no distinctive shape, called by the Assyrians “the symbol,” 
on the top of which is perched a bird. Amongst some of 
Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycens there are also images sur- 
mounted by birds, which differ from the Féaver in the De 
Syrid ded, solely in the fact that they are not shapeless but 
represent a nude female figure. . 
In the difficult question of early Arabian cult, which was 
closely bound up with that of Egypt, Assyria, and Phoenicia, 
we find the vulture as the totem of a Southern Arabian tribe, 
and worshipped as the God Nasr, and on inscriptions mysteriously 
alluded to as “the vulture of the East, and the vulture of the 
West.” The religious symbolism of these birds is further 
_ attested by the two smaller representations of the larger emblems 
~ which we found, and which were evidently used as amulets or 
votive offerings in the temple, they too represent birds perched 
on the top of tiny pedestals. ae 
In the centre of the temple stood an altar, into the stones of 
which were inserted, and also scattered around a large number 
of soapstone objects, representing in different forms and shapes 
the male organ of generation, the tower in short which stood in 


is naturally anxious to reject as suspicious any reference to 
phallic worship, unless there is ample proof to substantiate it; 
4m this case, however, the facts are too obvious to admit of 
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Firstly, there are the two solid round towers in the sacred en- 
closure of the building below, both of which we tested and found to 
be solid; theyare carefully shut in, and ee era by labyrinthine 
passages, the symmetry of design, and the careful execution in 
drystone building of the larger one, which stands $4 ft. in height, 
with a girth of 53 ft. is marvellous, and the evenness of the 
courses is wonderfully carried out. The towers are placed in an 
angle of the wall, as it were, and coincident with the sacred 
enclosure on the outer wall of the temple runs the chevron 
pattern, and this portion of the wall is alone decorated with 
large standing monoliths. Before the tower is a raised platform 
presumably for sacrifice, and the wall facing inwards, is the 
only one decorated with courses of black slate. Similarly, in 
the little ruin near the Lundi River, an indication of a round 
tower 1s roughly given in the middle of the pattern by a semi- 
circular bulge in the wall. 

With considerable difficulty, by the aid of a monkey rope 
which hung near, we were able to get to the top of the tallest 
round tower ; the summit, when perfect, would robably admit of 
two men standing on the top, and a few course: halon the summit 
Tin a pattern formed by the stones being placed edgeways 
(which from a comparison with the finds of a kindred nature I 
take to indicate the line of circumcision), i 

Again turning to Lucian’s De Syrid ded, the description of 
the Phalli aires in that temple corresponds almost exactly to 
ours. He describes the edifice as surrounded by two walls, with 
two large towers, 30 cubits in height, of solid structure, and when 
a priest had to ascend he had to put a rope round himself and 
the Phallus tower to walk up. 
additional testimony to this tower worship, He says: “The 
ancients assure us that all the Arabians worshipped a tower, 
which they called El Acara or Alquetila, which was’ built by 
thetr patriarch Ishmael. 

Also in the Bible we have frequent allusions to this tower 
worship, notably in Judges viii, 17, where Gideon is described as 
destroying the sacred town of the Midianites called Penuel, or 
“the Face of God.” 

The Arabian historian, El Masoudi, also speaks of the old 
tower worship of the Arabians, describing them as eight cubits 
in height, placed in an angle of the temple which had no roof 
on: and, in another place, he asserts that most of these temples 
oe at 

_ fF benician temple structure also illustrates that tower worship, 
The coin of Byblos, with the temple and the Phallus (sacred 
cone) set up within the temple precincts is an excellent parallel ; 
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~~. alao the sicuid cones in the round temples of the Cabin, in 
Malta, point to the same form of worship. a 
+ In the temple on the hill, with the birds decorating its outer 
_ wall, we found many soapstone objects of small size, miniature ~~ 
-. Tepresentations of the tower below. es 

Around the altar we found 38 of them, unmistakable e. 
phalli, most of them had the line of circumcision marked ~~ 
and the protruding gland; one represents the organ with 
spc: and seminal cord. One is a ghly ornate object with =~ 
ee. : sun or perchance the winged Egyptian vulture on it, . 
ai iawn erbher Assyrian or Egyptian influence, and a rosette = — 

forming the summit; others again are badly executed, but the 
fact of finding them all in close juxtaposition around the altar, 
is sufficient proof of the nature of the objects and their religious 
symbolism. 

Thus we have in both cases the larger emblems and their minia- 
ture representations, the tower and the smaller phallic objects, the 
large birds and the tiny amulets, proving to us that the ancient 
- inhabitants of Zimbabwe worshipped a combination of the two 
i deities, which represented the creative powers of mankind. 

A curious confirmation of this 1s found in the pages of 


i OM 
SP re.) 


~ 


Herodotus, who tells us— 
ie * The Arabians of all the gods only worshipped Dionysus, 
_» whom they called Ourotalt and Urania,” that is to say, 
they worshipped the two deities, which, in the mind of the — = 
=. father of bison represented in themselves all that was indica- =~ 
-. tive of the mysteries of creation, pointing to the very earliest 
period of Arabian cult, prior to the more refined: religious 

- development of the Sabo Himyaritic dynasty, when Star and 

© Sun worship superseded the grosser forms of nature worship. 


Lucian, in his description of the above-mentioned temple, ad 
. on page 477 the temple contains a shrine, on the shrine ure 
images of a god and goddess, the goddess Wears a cestus, “ with - 
which none but Urania are adorned.” | 

The large outer wall of the fortress was deco ated with 
small round towers alternating with monoliths of rough, un- 
hewn granite, some 10 to 12 feet in height. This brings us 
to another marked phase in the study of the mysteries of the 
Zimbabwe ruins, namely, the great attention paid to stones 
decorated and undecorated, in connection with their religion. 
We have already seen how monoliths decorated the outer wall 
of the sacred enclosure in the circular building where the towers 
stood; besides these In the same building are three large © 
monoliths erected in the ground. At the summit of the | 
- fortress was a little platform also decorated lavishly with the = 

_.same. Palgrave in his travels in Lower Nejd speaks of the — 
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many monoliths he saw—* huge stones, like enormous boulders, 
placed endways perpendicularly on the soil . . h 


ofalarge circle . . . that the object of these strange con- 
structions was in some measure religious seems to me hardly 
doubtful . . . in fact, there is little difference between the 
stone-wonder of Kaseem and that of Somersetshire.” ’ 


probably this ross fetichism formed at one time a part of the 

"hal national religion of the Semitic nation. 

“1 ee Maxime, of Tyre, says they honoured as a great gol a great 

+ ha cut stone; Euthymius Zygabenus further tells us that ap 

Tay pirently “this stone was the head of Aphrodite, which the 
ae Ishmaelites formerly worshipped, and it is called Bakka Ismak;” 


xt also he adds, “they have certain stone statues erected in the - 


—)  ~—s centre of their houses, round which they daneed till they fell 
bry from giddiness, but when the Saracens were converted to 
may" Christianity, they were obliged to anathematize this stone, 


"eS which formerly they worshipped.” 

aire One of these stones which stood originally on the platform 
me was of soapstone, 11 feet 6 inches long, and decorated with 
a geometric patterns around it, divided into compartments by 


oe circular hands, each of a different pattern: this stone we have 
a __ brought home with us, together with all the birds. Besides 


~ ~~ this we found three other fragments of similarly decorated 
ail soapstone beams, which all apparently came from the same spots 
ae also here we found several stones of a curious nature and 
> entirely foreign to the place and its formation, One, a blackish 


i kind of slate, which had formed a beam with naturally bevelled 
ae, edges, a fragment of basalt, and three stones with lines round 


pet. them, formed by a species of asbestos eaten away, and a tiny 
a” one with curious lines around it: all pointing to the fact that 
tie? the ancient inhabitants of these ruins, whenever they found a 


sh: curious formed stone, brought it here and put it on the platform, 
oe where they kept all their revered stones—a spot which would 
~ ae compare well with the Saervkcz or Bethel of the Pheenicians, 
ee closely akin to the Southern Arabians. 
i. The next series of finds, namely, the fracments of soapstone 
ten bowls, brings us to consider more closely the artistic capacities 
AN of this race. The work displayed in executing these bowls, the 
careful rounding of the edges, the careful execution of the circle, 
the fine pointed tool marks, and the subjects depicted thereon, 
eon to thé work of a race considerately advanced in artistic 
5 


H  —_Unfortunately of the three bowls, which would have heen 














were arranged in a curve, once forming part, it would ‘appear, 





El Masoudi also alludes to the stone worship of Arabia, . 
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Great Zimbabwe Ruins 


find three small fragments. One of these is a fragment of n 
soapstone bowl which evidently had a religious procession round 
it, of this we have only a hand holding a pot containing incense 
or some other offering in it, and an arm of another figure with 
i portion of the back of the head with the hair drawn up In 
folds, but this alone is sufficient to prove the foreign element 
of the builders of the ruins, and that they came from more 
northern climes, as is also evidenced by the fact that for the 
town and fortress they chose the southern or shady side of the 
hill, whereas the Katfirs always prefer the sunny side, and on 
cold days we could not even get them so much as to work in 
the ruins, | 

The second of the three fragments has on it an elaborate 
design taken from the vegetable world, from some plant with a 
spathe and an ear closely akin to an ear of corn; this is 
admirably executed in soapstone and a brighter green than 
that employed in the other articles, 

The third fragment is the lip of a large bowl which must 
have been over two feet in diameter and around which 
apparently an inscription ran, the lettering is painfully and 
provokingly fragmentary, and no one has as yet attempted to 
read it. At the same time, one cannot help seeing a likeness 
in these letters to certain characters on a rock, discovered and 
drawn by Mr. A. A. Anderson, somewhere in Bechuanaland, and 
also to-certain of the rougher Himyaritic inscriptions found in 
Arabia. This is of course too speculative a pomt to go upon, 
but at the same time, I give it for what it is worth. In 
Charles rape s travels in Arabia several inscriptions are given 
which offer a marked resemblance to the lines on our bowl 

The most elaborate of the bowls has a hunting scene around 
the side very well worked, and comparing well with some of the 
work executed during the Sabo Himyaritie period in Southern 
Arabia. The details are carefully brought out, the breath of 
the animals is depic ed, the lines of the zebras, and the bird is 
also well done; b t the man who is hunting is more like a 
baboon than a tare being. 

Another bowl has a procession of bulls round it, depicted 
with very long horns; and of the three pairs of horns our 
fragments show us, all are placed differently. Another frag- 
ment gives us the remains of three zebras; and another bowl 
has a carefully executed cord pattern round it, Whilst the last 
of our fragments worth mention has a chevron pattern round it, 
alternating with what appears to be a representation of the 
round tower. Besides these there are many fragments of 
perfectly plain bowls, notably a large one, 2 feet 6 inches in 
Auaarvetan with the edges carefully rounded, a very fine eng of 
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workmanship, the whele of which we were. able to recover, 
_ except a portion of the bottom of it, 

From the minor tinds very little definite can be inferred, 
except the world-wide commerce which was attracted here, and 
that this commerce was carried on by the Arabians ; there were 
near the surface a few fragments of Celadon pottery from China, 
of Persian ware, and an undoubted specimen of Arabian glass 
and beads of doubtful provenance, though one of them may be 
considered as Egyptian of the Ptolemaic period. It is impossible 
that a collection of things such as there could be brought 
together here by any but a highly commercial race like the 
Arabians were, or their kinsmen of Phoenicia. 

Some of the fragments of pottery we found at Zimbabwe are 
very good, especially those of one pot, which had around it a 
well-executed geometric pattern, which experts consider to have 
been worked with a tool, and if this was the case the regularity 
of the execution points to a highly developed artistic skill. 
Then again, there are fmgments of pottery lids and other 

. ceramic evidence pointing to an advanced state of society. 

- The finds which touch perhaps on the most interesting topic 
of all, are those which refer to the manufacture of gold. Close 
underneath the temple stood a gold-smeltine furnace, made of 
very hard cement of powdered granite, with a chimney of the 
same material, and very neatly bevelled edges, portions of which 
I brought home with me. 

Hard by, in a chasm between two boulders, lay all the 
rejected quartz casings from which the gold-bearing quartz had 
been extracted, by exposing them to heat prior to the crushing, 
proving beyond a doubt that these rnins, though not immediately 
on a gold reef, formed the capital of a gold-producing people, who 
had chosen this hill fortress with its granite boulders, owing to 
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ig its peculiar advantages for strategie purposes: and the recent 


discoveries of gold reef near Zimbabwe form interesting evidence 
to the same effect. | | 

Near the furnace we found many little crucibles of a composi- 
tion of clay, which had been used for smelting the gold, and in 
nearly all of them exist small specks of gold adhering to the 
glaze formed by the heat of the process. There are tools also 
amongst our finds for extracting gold burnishers, crushers, &e., 
and an ingot mould of soapstone of a curious form, which is 
still in use amongst the natives much further north for ingots of 
iron. Mr. Radler has kindly drawn my attention to an ingot 
of tin found in Falmouth Harbour, and now in Truro Museum, 
which is exactly the same state as this soapstone ingot mould — 
of ours would produce. Sir Henry James in his pamphlet 
thereon draws attention to Diodorus’ statement that the ancient... 
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the gilt one, which is distinctly of ancient date, having the ogee | 
fluting still in vogue amongst the Kaftir tribes; then there are 
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Britons made ingots of tin dotpaydkev pvOuods of the 


shape of astragali or knuckle bone, and Professor Owen recug- 
nises this to be a form for which the term astragalus might 
easily be used as a simile, 

- An interesting parallel to the ancient gold workings in 
Mashonaland is to be found by studying the accounts of the 
ancient gold workings of the Boyptian gold mines in Wadi 
Allaga. The ancient Herpesne also extracted gold from quartz 
by means of crushing and washing, as we'see from the process 
depicted in the paintings on the Ecyptian tombs; and in any 
Hels peodaeing quarter of Mashonaland, near old shafts and by 
the side of streams innumerable, crushing stones are still to be 
seen, used anciently for a lke purpose. In several places 





there are long rows of these crushing stones, sixty or seventy in 


a row, Which would seem to indicate that the slaves employed 
in this labour worked in rows chained together. ; 

Diodorus tells us of the gangs of slaves employed in this 
arduous labour by the ancient Egyptians, and of the long dark 
shafts into which they descended. In the Mazzone district we 
entered several of these ancient shafts, and it is obvious here, 
that not only for working the mines, but for the construction of 
the massive buildings, similar gangs of slaves were employed. 
After describing the process of crushing and washing, Diodorus 
concludes: “They then put it into earthen crucibles, well 
closed with clay, and leave it In a furnace for five successive 
days and nights, after which itis aufferedto cool. The crucibles 
are then opened, and nothing is found in them but the pure 
gold, a little diminished in quantity.” 

Here we have an exact parallel to our clay -cracibles of Zim- 
babwe. | 

Furthermore the gold workers of Zinibabwe were acquainted, 
like the ancient golil workers of Egypt, with the art of plating. 
This is evidenced by the spear head we there found, witha very 
heavy plating of gold thereon ; also plating is observed on two 
other small fragments of iron ; and an instrument found in close 
saa to the furnace has obviously been used in beating 
crap 
~ [did not think much of the iron implements we found at 
4imbabwe at the time, knowing the skill of the modern Kattirs 
im Working iron, and the avidity with which they collect all iron 
fragments to re-smelt in their furnaces. ; 

However, we brought everything home with us, thinking that 
possibly some of the specimens might belong to an earlier 
period. The spear heads are obviously of the same pattern as 
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bells like those found now thousands of miles’ away on the 
,Congo, which possibly may have been an ancient pattern which 
the Kaffirs on the Congo with their conservative tendencies have 
still retained. There is work too in iron quite above the capa- 
bilities of modern Kaffirs, and tools, chisels, and adze, and spades, 
al] pointing to a higher state of civilisation. Le 
I will not disenss our finds now at greater length, but sum up 
one or two points which appear obvious. F 
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ie Firstly, the ruins and the things in them are not inany way 
<a connected with any known African race; the objects of art and 
Mees of special cult are foreign altogether to the country where the 
Fe only recognised form of religion is, and has been since the days 
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when the early Portuguese explorers penetrated into it, and the 
Arabian’ histecian, EL Masoud wrote, namely in the tenth 
century A.D., that of ancestor worship ; and from that time to the 





: present day, the testimony of this historian proves to us that 
s little or no alteration has taken place in the nature of the people. 
The cult, too, is distinctly pertaining to a pre-Mahommedan 
% period, which is perhaps the furthest back that we can go with 
5 any degree of certainty, though the presumptive evidence is to ~ 
z; the fact that the ruins date back to a much earlier period. 
< The second point is also obvious, that the ruins formed a 
A 


— 


garrison for the protection of a gold-producing race in remote 
antiquity. Forts of a similar structure are found all the way 
through the gold-producing country, and were erected to protect 
the mines. | Ny ton Ee 

The cumulative evidence in favour of this race being one of 
the many tribes of Arabia is very strong. The special cult, the 
monolithic decorations, and the later evidence of Arabian 
intercourse with this country when their power was reduced 
only to the coast line, — 

Furthermore, we know that the Red Sea was bristling with 
activity centuries prior-to our epoch; that Arab ships brought 
spices from India, the cassia tree from China: and the wealth of 
Arabia in those days was proverbial. The Bible is full of 
allusions to it, the monuments of Egypt bear equal testimony to 
the wealth of the people of Punt. Aristeas tells us “That a 
large quantity of spices, precious stones, and gold was brought 
to Rome” — did tay "ApaSor not from Arabia, but—"by the 
Arabian.” They were in fact the carriers of the ancient world. 
The testimony of most travellers is to the fact that little or no 
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that a portion at least of the “Thesaurus Arabum” came from 
a Spar as well as from India, 

ave Not space to go into the testimony given by the German 
authorities on this subject. Kremer in his * Studien zur Cultur 


gold came from Arabia ; it is, therefore, not too much to suppose | 
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geschichte des Arabiens,” and Glaser in his travels in Arabia, go 
exhaustively into the question, and their evidence, all point, im 
the same direction and supply us with much valuable evidence 
in confirmation of the Arabian theory. 

Our stay at Zimbabwe lasted over two months, during which 
time we employed native labour, superintended by a white man. 
The area covered by the ruins is very considerable, and all that 
we could do, in the space of time and with the money at our 
command, was to clear the ground of the vegetation which 
covered it, and excavate in some of the most likely places. 

There is, therefore, a vast area of ground still untouched, which 
may in course of time yield further evidence as to the origin of 
the builders of these ruins, and, as the subject is archeologically 
of great interest in revealing the early history of mankind, I 
hope that ere long more work may be done in this new field for 
research, 


(Plates kindly lent by the Royal Geographical Society.) 


Discussion. 


Mr. Gatton said: We heartily, aud not for the first time, welcome 
Mr. and Mrs. Bent to our Institute, who, with equal zeal and enter- 
prise, have co-operated for many years in the archwological explo- 
ration of sites famous in classical history, and have now investigated 
the strange ruins of Zimbabwe as carefully and thoroughly as their 
time permitted. We must also acknowledge a debt of gratitude 
to the Royal Geogr pues Society, for it was through the help of 
their grant in aid, that this notable work was carried on, which 
has yielded results as weleome to our Institute as they were to that 
infinential society. 

Sir Jonx Evays pointed ont the diffigulty that there was for any 
one versed only in Eoropean antiquities to form an idea as to the 
chronology of these African remains. The celadon piorcelain night 
possibly have a date assigned to it, bnt even then its presence 
would only go to show that the place was occupied as a commercial 
centre at a certain date, and not when it was first founded and the 
grand stone structures erected. It seomed to him strange that as 50 
many circumstances pointed to the place having been occupied since 
the days of the Ptolemies, no coins had as yet been found there. 
With regard to the mould for ingots of gold, he meutioned that in 
his own collection was an ingot of bronze of the same form as that 

riven by the mould, but of only about half the length, which had 
bas found with bronze tools and weapons at Makarska in Dalmatia. 
He expressed w hope that eventually some passage in one or other 
of the Arabian historians might throw light on the origin of these 
ruins, and finally congratulated Mr. and Mrs. Bent on the success 
of their expedition and on their safe return to this country. 
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i Mr. Reap said: I must confess to have been strongly of opinion, 2 

7 on seeing the very remarkable antiquities discovered and brought = 
o home by Mr. Bent, that their origin was rather to be sought among & 

zu the ancestors of the races still inhabiting the southern part of x 

ey Africa, though perhaps their present representatives might not be 

f found in the immediate vicinity of Mashonaland. This opinion 


was founded npn the striking resemblance between many of the 
metal objects discovered, and the forms of similar tools or weapons 
a4 still found atnong the native races of South Africa, Forinstance, =. —_ 
an iron axe in Mr. Bent’s collection is precisely the Bechuana axe at 
of the present day; the double iron bell is still common among 


the tribes of the West, and what isstill more remarkable, the spear 
heads with their ogee section, are reproduced constantly by the — - 
os in their aenoenles, eS. sig eu by tribes m Central Afrien. i 
is opinion I have abandoned,‘or to speak more precisely, I wt 
have clan it, after several conversations Me Hent, wihio tas = 
done me the honourto consult me on the matter, though 1 fear with + 
little practical result. I am now rather inclined to think that 7 
= thongh my premisses were right, the deduction waa wrong. That 
an is to say, that the resemblance between these ancient objects and 
| the present tools and weapons does exist, but that this resemblance 
is rather due to these types having been introduced and impressed 
apon the local race by » foreign and more civilized people, though cs) 
whence this gold-seeking race came, 1 do not feel by any means a 
sure. ral 
Mr. Bent has been, I think, inclined to dissociate the iron objecta ° 
from those of bronze, in the belief that the former are probably of * 
more recent date. In this I do not feel disposed to agree with him. 
I have carefully examined the whole of them, and to my eye they = 
are absolutely of the same technique, material apart. To cite one A 
t instance, the bronze spear head, apparently gold plated, which has 
some distinct peculiarities of detail, is in all respects identical with 
re another specimen made of iron. | i 
The fragments of celadon porcelain found among the ruins are, Mh 
without doubt, of Chinese manufacture, and call to mind the large 
quantity of this ware discovered by Sir John Kirk, along the coast | 
i south of “Aauxibar. It is very probable that these fragments from 4 
rt Zimbabwe formed part. of the same trade as those found by Sir Ven 
} John Kirk, for the Chinese ware of this kind is of sach strength ~ 
“ and henge aes that age makes but little change in it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it serves no | purpose in fixing an earl 
- date in the present case ; nosing’ that the first eat. of it ~ : 
rs Western history is the 13th century. The fragment of Arab 
4 glass discovered is of very small size, but it hus evidently been 


decorated with gilding, and I should assicn it to tho 14éh,. i 
by the earliest tho 13th eeitery! ee oe eee ee j 
| Should like, before sitting down, to express my admiration of 

the unusoal openmindedness with which Mr. Bent has approached * 
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this very obscure subject. I found him quite ready to pursue | 
faintest clue, and eager to accept any neat hypothesis, a ba 
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dition of mind as agreeable as it is uncommon among explorers in 


distant lands, and it is somewhat humiliating to our nineteenth — 


century archwology that no oue has been able to suggest an im- 
provement upon his modestly advanced theory. 


Mr. A. L. Lewis, who has been corresponding with Mr. Bent in 
reference to the question of orientation raised by Sir J. Evans, writes 
that Mr. Bent informs him that the orientation of the South 
African sanctuaries is about 32 degrees south of east, while the 
sun on the longestday should rise there between 25 and 40 degrees 
south of east, and that aed other interesting mathematical points 
concerning the structure o! 
will be of great value. Mr. Lewis adds that the orienjation may 


be rather toward the first appearance of the dawn than of the sun || 


id 


itself, which seems to be the case in some of our own circles. 
Major Conder in his “ Heth and Moab" has said: The menhiris 
the emblem of an ancient deity; the circle is a sacred enclosure, 
‘without which the Arab still stands with his face to the rising sun ; ” 
so that sun worship and phallic worship appear to be associated with 
circles and with single stones in a country not far from that Arabia 
to which the people are apparently traced who set up their phallic 
pillars and menhirs, and placed them in the direction of the rising 
sun in South Africa. . | 


Miss Bucetaxp said that Baines, who was the first of modern 


travellers to call attention to these remarkable ruins, had figured 
stones protruding horizontally from the wall of the hill fortress, a8 
though they had supported a gallery, and upon one of these stones 
Was drawn & lozenge-shaped pattern vonnected by waved lines re- 
sembling the Egyptian hieroglyph for water, and wished to know 
whether Mr. Bent had found chit stone, or any of the inscriptions, 
which all the old Portuguese travellers mentioned as existing over 
the gateway. 

iss Buckland thought also that the flora of the country should 
be taken into account in determining the builders of Zimbabwe, as 


pioneers of the Chartered company kad spoken of passing through — 


miles of wild orange groves, and finding pine apples and other 
fruits, not supposed to be indigenous to South Africa, growing in 
profusion; it is also said that in Manicaland alone, south of the 
Yan besi, is the cotton plant cultivated and woven into cloth, all 
which seemed to point to Asia as the home of the builders of 
Zimbabwe, and the numerous similar ruins scattered through so 
many miles of country inland; but before deciding that Arabin 
sent forth these skilled workmen, it would seem desirable to know 
whether similar buildings are to be found in any part of the 
Arabian peninsula. 


In answer to Sir J. Evans’ question Mr. Bext gave the measure- 


ments and seale of the chicf ruins, and stated that the orientation 


of all the temples is south-east, and in reply to Mr. Charles Read's 


remarks he gave further instances as regards the initiative and 


the ruins are being worked out and 
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conservative tendencies of the <Aieiee enema n¢ how they ~~ 
have derived their present kaowledge of iron smelting and art from ie 
- & prior civilisation. i ; 
As to the fragments of celadon and Persian. 0 elas : 
ake. on the surface of is excavations, and their value ix 
vie of the ruins would therefore be naturally. gni 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


International Oriental Congress, Lcndon, September, 1892. 
Section of crepe eset Mythology.—President, Dr. Tr1oe; 


Foreign President, Prof. Danuesrerer; Secretary, 5. Arracvr 


STRONG, Esq. ; Foreign Secretary, Count ANGELO DE GUDERNATIS. 
The following abstract of the proceedings of the Anthropological 
Section is reprinted by permission of the Editor of the Times. 
Dr. E. B. Trtow delivered his Presidential Address, in the 
course of which he examined the traces of the ancient stone age in 


the Oriental region, with the view of establishing the basis upon 


which later and higher stages of civilization were raised. In 
Europe, as is well known, the radest stone implements of the so- 
called palweolithic age, which have carried back man’s antiquity 


to a period of even geological remoteness, belong to the period of 


the mammoth and the rhinoceros. Such implements are also 
found in districts at the edge of the Oriental region—viz., Egypt, 
Syria, and India, » What Dr. Tylor dwelt on as especially im- 

riant is the fact that implements of even a lower type are found 
in Tasmania, and have there lasted on into the time of Englishmen 
now living, who have seen and described their making and nse by 
these now unhappily extirpated savages. These implements are 
roder in make a those of the eanaiath period, inasmuch as 
their edges are formed by chipping only one surface of the stone 
instead of both as in the European examples. They were never 
fastened in any kind of handle, which is sede of itself that it was 
not by aeeeeean from any higher stage that the Tasmanians 
reached their present level of radeness. On the contrary, they 
adopted the European hatchet as soon as they saw it, und it: is 
inconceivable that having once realised the use of the handle they 
should at any time have abandoned it to grasp the, blade with their 
hands. In the light of these facts paleolithic man ceases to be a 
mystery, now that we can see the portraits and examine the life of 
his modern counterpart. The Tasmanians were rude and simple 
savages, perhaps the rudest that have ever been seen living in o 
normal state. With no bow and arrow, no throw-stick like that of 
their Aostralian neighbours, they lived a nomad life, content with 


the rudest shelter of boughs. They nevertheless showed fairly — 


developed mental and moral capacity. Their language was of the 
agglutinating type, meagre but efficient. Their morals were those 
of kindness to their friends, passing readily into ferocity when 
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they were frightened orhurt. Their religion was rude but definite, 
comprising a clear iden of the human soul, which they called 
shadow. The shadows.of their dead ancestors were their guardian 
deities. An echo was a“ talking shadow.” Their highest clearly 


conceived deity was he of the thunder and lightning. Dr. Tylor 


ae then passed from these roproers ipnres of the lower stone nge to 
es consider their successors of the neolithic period. Its traces reach 
te across from Egypt, where Mr, Petrie’'s researches have enabled us 
™ within the historic period to see flint Bivins way f copper and 
ale bronze tools. At the other side of the world, the South Sea Islan- 


ders with their polished adzes are the best known representatives 
af the stone age. Dr, Tylor, however, laid stress upon the point 
that they must not be considered stone-age men in an untouched 
stute of nature. They pre an example of the fact that even 
savage life must be closely looked into to see whether it has under- 

ne influence from without. It is plain that Asiatic influences 
bate had their share in shaping South Sea Island life. Kites and 
jews-harps are the toys of Asiatic nations, but they are found as 
faras New Zealand, where they may well have been used before 
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a the comparatively recent time when they reached England. 
ace: Especially there is spread over the South Sea Islands a theory of 
i the universe, consisting of an upper world of heavens arranged in 
Ped stages, with a corresponding lower world on the same plan, Such 
yet & theory, quite beyond barbaric invention, can only be considered 


wi 
oe Eee 
' 


as borrowed from Asiatics, among whom such theories of heavens 
and hells, themselves derived from the planet-spheres of 
Babylonian astronomy, fill Hinduism and Islam. It is probable » 


SEO 
f 


“¥ that in this case the line of transmission should be traced from 
Ni Tudia across the Malay Peninsula. The paper was illustrated by 


an exhibition of Tasmanian stone implementa. 
A vote of thanks to the President was proposed by Count A. pe 


vt ar) ° Q 5 


.* Gusrexatis, and seconded by Professor Jaurs Danuesteren. 

* ‘% _ A paper was read by Count Axario pe Guneesatis on “ Le Role 
iar aa Mythe dans le Conte Populaire,” in the course of which he 
ie arged upon the members of the section the importance of forming 

ey & systematic collection of Oriental folk-lore, ancient and modern. 










The paper was followed by a discussion, in. which the President, 
Professor Darmesteter, Professor Tehérag, and Mr. Hagopian took 
part, and a proposal was made by the Secretary and adopted by 
the meeting to the effect that Professor de Gubernatis'’s sugrestion 
should be accepted, anda provisional committee formed to consider 
What steps should be taken to carry it into practical effect, 

Professor Teufgaz rend a paper on“ Armenian Mythology,” 

A paper was read by Professor T. ps Lacovrente, “ Sur le Coc 

du Rai de Yueh et Ante ox enfants,” ca hick ai se 

discussing the origin and meaning of the word “ coco,” and of the 
ae nes connected with the cocoanut in the folk-lore of different — 
_ . Sountries. The conclusion was that the story of the cocoanut of 
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| the King of Yueh represented the primitive form of the legend 
; found in various forms in Albiruni and the Mahabharata of a tree > 


upon which children or diminutive men grow like fruit. i ~ 
oa The paper was followed by a discussion, m which the President, ~~ 
7 Count de Gubernatis, and Professor Tchéraz, took part, aa 
ee A paper by Signor Girolamo Donati on “ Una Tavoletta Angu- — 
rale Indiana,” was read by Count Axceto px Guperxatis, who pre- | 
sented a photograph of a copper tablet, preserved in the Indian’ 7 
Museum at Florence, containing a series of texts in praise of the god 
Mangala, which have been translated by Dr. Donati. The antho 
shows that the god Mangala is no other than Karttikeya, and he 
calls attention to a new case of mythological atavism in the figure 
of this god of war and nursling of the Pleiades, whom he connected, 
as well us the god Ganega (another son of Civa), with his grand- 





father Indra and the Maruts, : 
Professor KovaLkvsky read a paper on Iranian influeuces in tha | 
Caucasos, which can be traced not only in the survival of names — | 


like that of Ormazd, but in certain superstitions connected with 
the burial of the dead, the character of impurity attaching to the 
cat, and the magical virtue assigned to the clippings of the nails . 
and hair of human beings. Fes 
The paper was followed by a discussion, in which the President, 
Dr. Gaster, Professor Tchéraz, and Count de Gubernatis took 
Mr. W. St. Cuap Boscawen read a paper on “ Pictorial Systems 7 
of Writing as Evidence of Early Civilization.” This paper — 
described the evidence of the important painted hieroglyphic signs 
from the tombs discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie at Medum. 
These signs throw an entirely new light upon the earliest stage of 
Egyptian civilization, and carry it back into the prehistoric age. 
The tombs at Medum were the oldest in Egypt, and belonged ta. 
the fourth dynasty, of the age of Sencfru. pha baowoglsihiv being 
beautifally coloured, it was posstble to detect the nature of many 
signs not hitherto identitied, The sign for “water" was not 
derived either from a Inke or o river, but from a wave-broken 
surface. It being coloured black or dark blue seems to indicate 
its derivation from the sea. In the same manner the “ bow,” 
usaally called the Libyan bow, here bore so close a resemblance to 9) 
the archaic Babylonian bow as to be perhaps connected with if. 7 
The study of the Gre ad wien of Chaldea in comparison with ~~ 
those from Medum showed both those conntries as using stone 
weapons and tools, wooden sickles with flint teeth being found in 
Egypt at Kahon corresponding exactly with those in the P gegen , 
hieroglyphics. In Babylonia, as in. Egypt, fire was kindled by © 77 
the revolving fire-stick. There was evidence from these pictures of 
roads and canals in Egypt and Chaldes at the earliest times. He ~~ 
then urged the section to study ancient inscriptions of o pictorial 
nature, which, even if they remained undeciphered, at the same — 
time might become a mine of wealth to the anthropologist. ‘. 
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A paper on “ Anthropology in India,” by Mr, H. H. Risley, in 
the cheapie of the wathceroas read by the Secesrary, After a 
short statement of what had already been done in the way of 
anthropological investigation in Indin, he said it was to inquiry in 
the Punjab and beyond the Punjab frontier that he looked for the 
results of the highest interest. Daring the years 1887-8 « small 
but very interesting series of measurements, extending to onl 
nine tribes and castes, were taken under his supervision by Ala-ud- 
din, a civil hospital assistant at Tmbhore. The resulis Appe 

to be of the highest interest with reference to recent speculations 
concerning the origin of the Aryans. They were confirmed to a 
remarkuble extent by some measurements recently taken by him- 
self of a number of Kafirs, Honzas, and Nagars ha were brought 
down to Caleutta in March last. It was curious to find among 
these wild tribesmen, who had just been fichting against us at Nilt, 
confirmation of the statement quoted by Grote (“History of 
Greece,” X., 168, note) from Ritter’s Erd-kunde, that “among 
the inhabitants of Kafiristan there exist traditions respecting 
Alexander, together with a sort of belief that they themselves are 
deseended from his soldiers." Among the men measured were 
two Nagar chiefs with fair complexions, light-brown eyes, eyelashes, 
and moustaches, and limbs of perfect proportions, who looked as 
if the figures on a Greek vase had by art-magic been endowed with 
life. They claimed desvent from no less a person than Alexander 
himself, and one of them bore the name of Iskandar Khan, In 
conclusion, he begged the members of the Congress to bear in mind 
that the sort of “ open-air bureaucracy" by which India is 
governed, which spends a great part of the year im camp, and has 
unrivalled opportunities for free personal intercourse with the 
people, is the finest agency for carrying on anthropological and 
ethnographic inquiries that it is possible to imagine: that by 
engaging in such inquiries these off iciala render themselves more 
eficient for Government purposes and more popular with the 
people; and that the bowie iva to be saequired in this manner 
throws the most striking light on the annals. of classical antiquity 
as well as on the earlier phases of primitive human society. 

Mr. Witttm Crooxe, Bengal Civil Service, read a paper des- 
eribing the work etenty done in connexion with ethnographical 
research in Northern Indian. At the desire of the supreme 
oars rnment, the ment arre o£ the North-Western Provinces, 
who are represented at the Congress by Mr. Crooke, as their 
delegate, had decided to create an etliiog-sphical board, with the 
writer of the Hg aptlae general director, to initiate a series of 
wiuiries similar to those in progress in Bengal under the super- 
vision of Mr. Risley. The yd had tlready undertaken Nhe. 
classification of the castes according to their habitat, and had 
secttd # staff of inquirers throughout the province to whom a 
the Pacts iatstions bad been issued. These will ultimately form 
the basis of an ethnographical handbook for the province. Mr. 
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Crooke proceeded to give illustrations of what India could do in 


the way of ethnology and folk-lore. He suggested that the Indian 
evidence was opposed to the theory which made communistic 


‘marriage and polyandry necessary stages in the homan marriage, 


Exogamy, the rules of which would be investigated by the board, 
was more probably the result of the survival of the fittest thindue 
toa recognition by primitive suvages of the evils of interbreeding. 
He described the general deca on whieh exogamy was based 
in Indin, and went on to the instances of survival in marriage rites 
of capture, purchase, and exchange. After referring to the 





-eniiraense ollution and the ¢ouvade, he went on to detail the 


barrow method of disposal of thedead. He then dealt briefly with 
the popular rural religion, which is very different to orthodox 
Hindu: 

tended to deal with folk-lore in tts two divisions, of folk tales and 


popular superstitions ; and, after detailing the difficulties under | 


which ethnological inquiry was condneted in India, he pleaded for 
the sympathy and support of the Congress in the survey now in 


~ A discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. Vincent 
Smith, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Browning took part. Mr. V. Smith 
inade some remarks upon the manners and customs of the Jats, 
and recommended the preparation of a monograph upon the subject. 
Mr. Arnold called the attention of the meeting to a litth-known 
religious sect in India, the Maha Mandala Sabhi, and Mr. Baines 
contributed some observations upon the folk-lore of the Bhils. 


A proposal was submitted to the mecting by the President, and 
carried unanimously, “That the Anthropological Section of the 
Orientalists’ Congress desire to express their sense of the political 
as well as scientific importance of the anthropometric and 
descriptive information collected under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and note with satisfaction that the Government 
of the North-West Provinces and Onde has taken steps to 
promote ethnographic studies within its jurisdiction, and trust 
that this line of research may receive throughout India the 
countenance and support of other local governments and 
administrations. Snfficient interest exists among Indian officials 
to enable the investigations in question to be carried on without 
the necessity of applying to Government for asnbsidy.” 


A paper was read by Professor Lermaxx on “ Rosaries in Use 
among the Jains.” He cited passages from Prakrit literature, 
which prove that they must have been in use in India at least as 
eatly as the second century B.c. The President exhibited specimens 
of Vaishnava and Shaiva rosaries, and a discussion followed in 
which Mr. Pfoundes, Professor Kovalevsky, Mr. Crooke, and Mr. 





Taw Sein Ko took part. Mr. Pfoundes exhibited diagrams of ave 


rosaries of unnsual type in use among the Japanese, while Mr. 
Taw Sein Ko spoke upon the rosaries of Burmah, 
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at A paper on the “ Marital Relations of the Nicobar Islanders,” in 
__ the absence of the author, Mr. E. H. Man, was read by the Sxcrerany. 
8 The conclusion was that a Nicobarese wife is regarded ty her 
hosband in all respects as are and equal, who, a she 
.7' happens to possess any special merit or claim to superiority on 
x, ences of her personal attractions, skill in household duties, or 
we proficiency in other respects, is usually able to assert her authority 
i's without excitmg any anger or opposition in her husband, who ts 
_ _ far too sensible of his good fortune in having won so excellent a 
if wife to think of sagan, Sn happiness and comfort by offering any 
=v serious objections to her projects and desires. The following 
me proposal was then made by the President, and carried unani- 
¥ mously:—* That this section desires to call the attention of the 
fe Congress to the importance of forming a collection of Oriental folk- 
< lore on a systematic basis by the co-operation of Orientalists in 
*, each country.” : 
~ “Excavations in Bokerly Dyke and Wansdyke.” By 
[\: Lrent.-General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., vol. iii.—General Pitt Rivers 
‘> has presented a third of his noble volumes to the Institute, the 
‘ value of which is enhanced by an excellent likeness of the Author 
: as frontispiece. | 
3 The excavations recorded in this volume are of especial interest, 
as affording data for fixing the period of construction of those great 
" earthworks commonly called Belgie ditches, of which the best known 
33 and most extensive is the Wansdyke, which can be traced for a 
c distance of sixty miles from “near the Bristol Channel by Bath, 
: to beyond Savernake Forest, and then turning in the direction of 
“, Andover,” whilst the second dyke examined, known as Bokerly 
r Dyke, “is about four miles in length, and the two together, though 
at not continuous works, defend the whole sonth-west promontory of 
& England, including Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
>» and a part of Hants, from an attack from the north and east,” 
_ supplying evidence, as General Pitt Rivers believes, of ‘a great 
- __—s war, in which the whole of the south-western portion of the country 
ire was arrayed against the rest of Britain,” and referring to some 













missing page of English history. 

These great earthworks have hitherto been regarded by anti- 
ee as of pre-Roman and Belgic origin, but the excavations of 
General Pitt Rivera have proved conclusively that “ both works, at 
the ‘laces where I excavated them, are Homan or post-Roman. 
the question of a Romano-British or Saxon origin’ in still opée for 






hy thesis, no reasonable man can ever again assert that either of 
ese dykes, at the spots where I examined them, sre pre-Roman, 


Te th that the Bokerly Dyke was erected previonsly to the time of 
me, tho Emperor Honorins, that is to say, previously to the time when 


gai enquiry, some probabilities only pointing towards the former 
i 


| _ Such being the conclusions arr; RSE ey reat awe 
» _- the facts upon which these ales sor hi mae catch gh IB 
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These are chiefly the coins and other relics found in the fo a 
the rampart, and which must therefore have been in the soil w 

it was thrown up in the constroction of the work, being found 
chiefly near the old surface line. The coins found at Hokerly 

range from Valerian to Honorius, with one of Hadrian and two of 

Marcus Aurelius; by far the larger number belonging to the period 
hetween a.b. 306-361, including the reigns of the Roman Emperors 

from Constantive I. to Julian IT. This period is represented by 

4593 coins out of a total of 1,210, whilst two only of Honoris were 

found. | 

This abundance of Roman coins, and also of Roman and Samian 
pottery, with other relics, undoubtedly Roman or Romano-British, 
seem to point to the prior existence of » Romano-British ‘settle- 
ment near the pose of Bokerly Dyke excavated, and this settle- 
ment General Pitt Rivers has diseovered by trenching at Wood- 
yates, identifying it with the Vindogladia of the Itimerary of 
Antoninus, which was twelve Roman miles from Sorbiodunum, 
almost the exact distance of this newly discovered settlement. 

The remains found at Woodyates seem to tally pretty closely 
with those of the other Romano-British villages excavated by 
General Pitt Rivers: amongst them may be mentioned a hypocanst 
like those at Woodents, An elaborate system of drainage existed, 
but like the refuse pits at Woodeuts and Rotherley, the drains liad 
been filled up and used as places of sepulture ; the skeletons found 
there having been buried both in extended and crouching positions, 
the stature being generally small, although averaging a little higher 
than those at Rotherley, and the skulls dolichocephalic, although 
there is evidence of an admixture probably with the Romans, in 
two brachycephalic and nine medinm skulls. oe 

Bokerly Dyke, which now serves as a boundary between Wilts 
and Dorset, was evidently a defensive work, althongh there would 
seem to have been many gape in it, which, however, General Pitt 
Rivers thinks were filled te almost impenetrable forests which 
might have been fortified by an abattis of felled trees. That por- 
tion of Vindogladia excavated by General Pitt Rivers lies to the 
north of the ditch, and therefore could not have been defended by 
it, but he thinks the maim body of the settlement will probably be 
found to the south of the Dyke, between it and the present village 
of Woodyates, the aoc aipet having been thrown up as « defence 
against an enemy approaching from the east, perhaps the Saxons. 

Two ditches, one behind the other, have been traced for a con- 
siderable distance, the one to the rear being evidently much older 
than the other, having apparently been filled ‘up when the second 
was dug. ‘ 

The date of the earlier ditch is not conclusively proved. “Two 
hundred and sixty feet of rampart,” says General Pitt Rivers, * was 
dug on the south-east of the Epaulement, without finding anything 
Roman except some dubions pieces of pottery quite near the sar- 
face. The bulk of the pottery was of a kind that might be attri- 
buted to the British as well as the Roman Age. This goes a long 
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=; “way towards proving that the Dyke to the south-east of the 
Epaulemeut was earlier, snd that the extension of it to the north- 


west was made in Roman or post Roman times, but it is not ‘con 
elusive. This spot is more distant from the settlement than Sec- 
tions land 2. Whatever kid of pottery exists in the soil will be. 
thrown up into the rampart, and at whatever period a rampart may 
be made, it will disclose only such kinds of potteryas the soil con- 
ne 9 tained, or such as might have been aceidentally dropped into it 
AY during its construction. The sbsence of Roman pottery 14, con- 
seqnently, no proof that a rampart is earlier than the Roman times, 
though it may leave the question of date open.” Tt is py! Dede 
to bear this in mind, for in the excavations at the Wansdyke near 
Devizes, there was a remarkable absence of Roman coins, although 
red Samian ware was found on the old sorface, which must there- 
fore have been there before the erection of the rampart, and also an 
iron cleat, used for fastening sandals, similar to others found in 
Bokerly and at Rotherley. 
Of this great entrenchment, rivalling in extent the wall of 
Hadrian in the north, and being, like that well-known work, 
strengthened at intervals by camps or fortifications, General Pitt 


Rivers says that “although its Roman or post-Roman origin has. 


been satisfactorily determined,” still the absence of coins renders 
M it difficult to determine the precise date of its erection, and it may 
< have been raised after the expedition of Aulus Plautius, in a.p.43, 
or daring the troubles in a.p. 208, when the Emperor Severns wns 
obliged himself to cheek the inroad of the Caledonians, or by the 
Romanised Britons, “as a defence against the Picts and 3, 
| when the Britons were driven into the south-west corner of the 
country, whilst Bokerly, at a somewhat different time, may have 
served to protect them against the Saxons,” or both works may have 
been thrown up by the Saxons: lmt General Pitt Rivera rejects the 


WL last supposition, on the ground that if erected | Res Saxons it 
‘4 chroniclers, and 


ts : would have been mentioned by some of the Saxon 
"> . the name Wansdyke, supposed to signify Woden's Dyke, would 
__._ hardly have been given to it by the Saxons. To this I may, per- 
~~ __ haps, be allowed to add as another reason, the absence of all Saxon 
| relies, which certainly must have been found in some part of the 
fe work had the erectors been Saxon, whereas, as far as I can jodge, 
. all the relies exhomed belong to the Britons, Romans, or 
Mss Romanized Britons. The number of these relics, however, is not 
|.  &Sreat, as compared with those found at Bokerly and Woodyates, 
3 consisting almost entirely of pottery, an iron cleat, knife, and nails. 








found, with various coarser kinds, perhaps British 
scribed as nondeseript, resembling that of the breaze age. 

Here, too, as at Bokerly, there are 1 
ment, the outer bank of the Wansdyke having been thrown orer 
it in one part, whilst a curve is made in the formation of the dyke, 


gh General Pitt Rivers assigns both the entrenchment and 


: ‘Micon inorder to avoid the destruction of this older work, 
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Amongst the pottery red Samian ware of reteset 
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that a portion at least is older than the Bokerly Dyke, and it is 


to some other et 
able to assign a definite period for its construction; and, if he 


would owe him a still deeper debt of gratitude. 


interest in this splendid volume, bat I must call attention to the 
skulls found at Bokerly, as described and measured by Dr, Garson, 
and to some others, figured, from Hunsbury Camp, Northamp- 


forations in a triangle on the vertex. These holes were apparently 
ent. after death, for what reason is not easily determined. If 
made for trephining during life, the patient must have died 


have been abstracted for amulets. Very similar holes, varying 
from a third to half an inch in diameter, have been found in some 
American skulls, and are supposed to have been used for the pur- 
pose of suspension, although Mr. Gilman “found in a mound, at 
Devil River, Michigan, the remains of a person, evidently of rank, 
lying upon his back, but with the characteristic 7 
skull."* The Hunsbury skalls are referred to the late Celtic period. 
The maps, plans, and relic tables which accompany this work 


may be said’ affectionate care bestowed upon these excavations by 
the Author.—| A. W. B.] 
(Reprinted from the Kew Bulletin (2°63) by permission of HM. 
| Stationery (ijfice.) 

One of the most interesting of recent additions to the Museums of 
Economic-Botany at Kew has recently been received from Sir John 
Kirk, G.C.MLG. It consists of a large sheet of bark cloth pre- 
pared by the natives of Uganda from the inner bark of a species 
of Phaiheclinie: a small genus of trees belonging to the Cosl- 
piniee sub-order of the natural order Leguminose. The specimen 
is abont 14 feet 6 inches long, 7 feet broad, and =, of an inch in 
thickness, and is of a reddish-brown colour, somewhat lighter on 
having been beaten out with grooved clubs. | 

The genus Prachystegia is confined to tropical Africa, and seems 
to be generally.psed by the natives as a source of bark cloth. 
Messrs. Speke and Grant in their 3 
Nile, 1860-1863, made some interestin 
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the Wansdyke to Roman or post-Roman times, it is very evident 


could be persuaded to include the vast and mysterious monuments ~~ 
of Avebury and Stonehenge in his investigations, archeologists ~~ 


It is impossible in a short: notice to mention all the points of 
ton, one of which is remarkable from having three singular per-— 


under the operation, but the portions cut out seem too small to — 


rforation in his | 


render it most valuable to students,-and show the minute, and it — 


the under side, and is slightly crimped, probably the result of . 7 
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to be hoped that General Pitt Rivers will extend his excavations — 
part of this great defensive work, so as to be 7) 


ition to the sources of the ‘. 
notes on the preparation —~— 
and uses of cloth from this source, which it may be well to add. i 
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They say of Brachystegia spicaformis, Benth. that it is a ligh 
graceful tree of 20 to 40 feet high, common in rich forest, aud is 
known in the Robeho Mountains, Zanzibar, under the name of 
“ M’chenga " or “ M'nenga,” the bark of which is made into kilts, 
cloths, band-boxes, huge grain stores, matches, roofing for camp 


hints, &e, ; they also add that a blood-red juice exudes on cutting 


the bark. ese same explorers collected slight herbariam 
material at Keegwah in lat. 5° 5 S. of what is so far determined 
as Brachystegia tamarindoides, Welw. var.? With the following 
note—“ Native name ‘Mecombo,’a first-class tree, as it has 50 
many uses. Tree 50 feet high, long naked trunk 9 feet in cir- 
cumference, Foliage deep green. The wood is considered good 
for building. Its bark after being boiled and prepared is mada 
into white sheets or tloths worn by the natives at 10°S. They 
also make canoes, boxes, matches, and ropes from it: Its ¥ 
is considered very soperior in flavour and whiteness. Firat met 
with 30 miles from the sea: ieidrgien in the interior it ir 
frequent. [tis so plentiful at 6° S, lat. that our tem "y huts 
Hen roofed with ite bark, and my plants were protected by plait 
of its bark, which auswered admirably, being light and stiff." 

During Livingstone’s Zambesi expedition in 1S€0, Sir John Kirk 
collected specimens of Brachystegia appendiculata, Benth., a tree 
of 20 to 40 feet high in the highlands of the Batoka country, 
where it is known under the name of “ Motondo” (Setoka), the 
seeds being eaten by the natives; he also collected the sume species 
near Musta Manja, 14°19’ S; lat.,and states that the fibrous bark is 
made into cloth by being beaten ont. According to Dr. Meller 
this tree is known as “Chenga"™ near Zomba. The ri 
contains a specimen of Brachystegia longifolia, Beuth., collected 
by Mr, J. Buchanan in the Shire highlands, and bears the follow- 
ing label—" Njombo, Bark cloth tree, wood very soft.” Another 
herbarium specimen collected by Sir John Kirk near Kusuma, 
on the river Shire is labelled rachystepia, sp. wor. and is des- 
ee “5 being a good-sized tree with « fibrous bark which is used 

r cloth, 

Since the above was written a report has been received through 
Sir John Kirk from Captain Logard, the officer now commanding 
the Imperial British East Afriea Company's ein ae in Uganda, in 
which the following reference is made to the bark cloth so exten- 
sively in use there of which the specimen now iu the Rew Museum 
is = rice a 

‘aptain Lugard says, “The fig class [Ficus] is largely repre- 
sented in Uganda, whee they ie colina for the en bub Mieke 
bark from which the native cloth is made,” Thus, although there 
can be no doubt that the cloth bark used in Nyassaland and much 
of that used elsewhere, is derived from various species of Hrachy- 
ategia, the subject requires further investigation, and it is most 





© | ‘desirable that those in o position to investigate the question o1 
the spot should send the lent tl | hich. ea 


at least of the tree w 
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‘The Relations of Mind and Brain.” By Henry Calder- 





wood, LL.D, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edin- 
burgh. rd edition. (Macmillan, 1892.) Svo. pp. 551. . The 
object of the work, os stated in the preface to the first edition, 
is to ascertain what theory of mental life is warranted on strictly 
scientific evidence. The order followed is to consider, first, the 
latest results of anatomical and physiological rescarch as to the 
structure and functions of the brain; second, the facts in human 
life unaccounted for by anatomical and physiological science, and 
requiring to be assigned to a higher nature.. On the side of 
Mental Philosophy, it must be recognised that analysis of con- 
sciousness cannot be regarded as affording a complete survey of 
the facts of personal life. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
known facts connected with cerebral action do not inelade familiar 
phases of mental activity. If we allow ourselves to be engrossed 
with physiological investigations as to brain, we restrict our 
attenticn to a single class of facts, and become unable to take 
a view of homan life as'a totality. The whole range of evidence 
must be traversed, if we are to secure a harmonious representation 
of the constitution of human nature. The titles of the chapters 
are :—Relations of philosophy and science; structure of the 
brain; the nerve system as dependent on the great nerve centre; 
localisation of funetions im distinct portions of the brain: com- 
parison of the structure and functions of brain in lower and higher 





_ forms of animal life: results of anatomical and physiological in- 
vestigations; animal intelligence; personal experience ss con- 
nected with action of the sensory system; experience as connected 


with motor activity; retention of acquisition-memory; use of 
speech ; action and reaction of body and mind; weariness, sleep, 
and unconsciousness; brain disorders: the higher forms of mental 
activity ; summary of intellectual results; hypnotism. The work 


is fuliy illustrated and well indexed. 


“The Ainu of Japan." By John Batchelor. (R.T.S., 1892.) 
Svo. pp. 316. The volume, written by a missionary, originally 
im the form of letters, contains a large amonnt of information 
with regard to the habits and customsof the Ainus. Some of the 
subjects dealt with are their ornaments, religions symbols, govern- 
ment, ghosts and foture life, polytheism, prehistoric times and 
oi eae The work contains eighty illustrations, and is fully 
indexed. 


“Masks, Heads, and Faces,” with some considerations re- 
specting the rise and development of art. By Ellen R. Emerson. 
(A. and C. Black, 1892.) 8vo. pp.312. The authoress considers 
that “The original purposes of the mask were religious and 
serions. Their object, like the earliest form of the drama, was 
the manifestation—the incarnation—of the gods. Rite and 
formula carefully guarded them; reverence for their indwelling 
‘breath,’ animating both mask and wearer, preserved them. Not 
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until a late period of advanced civilisation in Europe were they 


deemed unfit for religious spectacle.” The work is profusely, 


Ulnstrated. 
“On the Modification of Ors 





By David 


(Kegan Paul.) Svo. pp. 164. The scope ‘of the work is de ned 


by the author at the commencement of the first chapter : “ After 


a review of all that has been said for and against natural selection 
during the last thirty years, Dr. Wallace expresses himself, in his 
recent work on Darwinism, as having come to the conclusion that. 
this principle *is supreme to an extent that even Darwin himself 
hesitated to claim for it.’ Notwithstanding the opinion of this 
high authority, | venture to think there is someth to be said 
on the other side of the question, and | propose in the followi 
pages to show that the acceptance of this theory is We beset wit 
difficulties of a very formidable character. . . . (p. 15). We 
have seen that Darwin's language is wanting in precision, and aoe 
definitions and theories are variable and matades : 
place natural selection is the ‘ struggle for existence"; 1m ianaibas 
the ‘struggle for existence” is said to bear on ‘natural selec- 
tion’; in a third place he speaks of the ‘stroggle for existence 
and natural selection" as if they were independent principles. 
. + ." The titles of the chapters are : the province of natural 
selection; the effects of natural selection; the extermination of 
the unfit; sexual selection; the fertilisation of plants by insects ; 
the canses of variability; the modifying agency. 


“Vocabularies of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian Lan- 
guages.” By Dr. Frant Boas. (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
vol. xxix.) vo, 33. The vocabularies were collected by 
the anthor while studying the Indian tribes of British Columbia 
under an appointment of the Committee of the British As 


sociation. 


“The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Stand- 
ards.” By William Ridgeway, M.A. (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1892.) Svo. pp. 417. The work deals very 
fully with the origin of metallic currency, &e., under the following 
headings :—The ox and the talent in Homer ; primitive | 
of currency ; the distribution of the ox and the distribution of 
gold; primeval trade routes; the art of weighing was first em- 
ployed for gold; the gold unit everywhere the value of a cow; the 
weight systems of China and Further Asin; bow were primitive 
weight units fixed ? statement and criticism of the old doctrines ; 
the systems of Egypt, Babylon, and Palestine; the Lydian and 
‘Persian systems: the Greek, Sicilian, Italian, and pas Sh ie 
The eet (pe. Ae) encunre a follows :-—“ It now ae 
mains to sum up the results of our engni Starting wit 
Homeric poems. we found that although leetaie of old 


a) = called talents were in cirenlation among the earh ks, yet all 
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"the gold talent was nothing else than the equivalent of the cow, :- 
thé older unit of barter; and we found that the falent was the — 


same unit as that known in historical times under the names of ~7 > 

Euboie stater or Attic stater, and commonly described by metro- ~~ 

logists as the light Babylonian shekel. Our next stage was to ~~ 
. imitive peoples in 





ete ee 


enquire into the systems of carrency used by prim: , 
bach ancient and modern times, and everywhere alike we found  "% 
systems closely analogous to that depicted in the Homeric poems, 


and we found that in the regions of Asia, Europe, and Africa, ~ , 
where the system of weight standards which bas given birth to | 
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all the systems of modern Europe, bad its orign, the cow was umt- — 
versally the chief unit of barter. Furthermore, gold was dis- 7 


$ tributed with great impartialit over the same area, and known 
* and employed for purposes of decoration from an early period by 
. the various races which inhabited it. We then found that practi- 


-.. eally all over that area there was but one unit for gold, and that | 
5s unit was the same weight as the Homeric Talanton. Next we 
‘— proved that gold was the first object for which mankind employed 
the art of weighing, and we then found that over the area in | 
question there was strong evidence to show that everywhere, from = 
s ndia to the shores of the Atlantic, the cow originally had the | ~ 
same valne as the universally distributed gold unit. From this ~~ 
we drew the conclnsion that the gold anit, which was certainly 7 

later in date than the employment of the cow asa anit of value, 
was based on the latter ; and finally we showed that man every- —— 
: where made his earliest essays in weighing by means of the seeds 
_ -. of plants, which natare had placed ready to his hands as,counters 
. and as weights, Then we surveyed the theories which derive all 
weight standards from the scientific investigationsof the Chaldeans = 
: or Egyptians, and having found that they were directly in con- 7 
o tradiction to the facts of both ancient | istory and modern re- ‘a 
searches into the systems of primitive peoples, we concluded that a 
the theories of Boeckh and his school must be abandoned. Next —7 
we proceeded to explain the development of the various systems — © 
i of antiquity from our ox-unit, taking in turn the Egyptian, As- 
. _syrio-Babylonian, Hebrew, Lydian, Greek, and Italian. New 
explanations of the origin of the Talent and Mina, and also of the 

earlier types on Greek coins, and of the varieties of standard — 
- employed for silver by the Greeks wore offered ; and, finally, in _ 
. dealing with the systems of Sicily and Italy arguments were ~~ 
—- advanced to show that the Roman As was originally nothing more - 4 
than a rod or bar of cop of definite measurements, and wis 
in weight and method of division the same aa the Sicilinn Lita = ~ 
_. and the Greek Obol." The work is well illustrated, and there is 
p= a full index. rate i 


_ “Russian Characteristics,” reprinted with revisions from the . 2 
» Fortnightly Review.” By E, B. Lanin, (Chapman and Hall, “ 
> 1892.) Svo. pp. 604. This important work deals with the 7 
oe following points, on which the author has endeavoured to supply “ 
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data for enabling the reader to gauge the workings and tendency 
>) of Russian autocracy :—The elem ization of the nation. ae 
gb. fulness and the mythopwic faculty. The life philosophy of th -~s 
<4 Russian. Fatalism, improvidence, and hospitality. Proerustina- 
wa tion; time not money. Shiftlessness of the people; grand 





re legislation. Honesty tempered by communism: The | 
aes commerce, Prisons. Armeninand the Armenian people, Sexual 


int morality. Finance; the racking of the peasantry. Finland. The 
Jews in Rossia. The famime. The anthor quotes authorities for 
pt his statements very fully, and the whole volume forms a serious 
+ indictment of the Russian official system, and of private morality. 
ne. “The Land Systems of British India." being a manual of 
i the land tenures and of the systems of land revenue administra- 
ay tion prevalent in the several provinees. By B, H. Baden-Powell, 
rly! C.LE, (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1892.) 3 vols. §8vo. 
»s, pp. 2102. With maps. The work deals exhaustively with the 
subject, and will be indispensable to everyone studying the points 
wh? referred to, " 
“Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People.” By 
Mariana Monteiro. (T. Fisher Unwin, 1890.) 8vo. pp. 274. 
The tales given form a valuable addition to our. knowledge of the 
Basque people. A short glossary is also given. * 
“Studies in South American Native Languages,” from 
MSS., and other rare Printed Sources." By Daniel G. Brinton. 
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(Philadelphia, MacCalla, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 87. The Tacana ; 
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a text in the Manno dialect, the Bonari dialect of the Carib sac 














% the Hongote language and the Patagonian dialects, the dialects: 7 
_ _ and affinities of the Kechua language, affinities of South and = 

a North American languages, the dialects of the Betoyas ‘anit =. 
hc’ Tucanos. The Chinantec and Mazatec languages of Mexico.. - 


“Catalogue of Prehistoric Works,” East of the Rocky ee 


_ Mountains. By Cyros Thomas. (Smithsonian Institation, © 
Is9l.) Syo. pp. 246. Map. . : 
“Omaha and Ponka Letters.” By J. 0. Dorsey. (Smith _ 


; is x sonian Institution, 1891.) vo. 127. A special alphabet ia ~ 

=: used and translations are given, is | aia Ny 

“Anthropology, as a Science, and as a Branch of 
University Education.” By D. G. Brinton. (Philadelphia, 
1802.) Svo. pp. 15. The object of the pamphlet is to suggest a 
general scheme for instraction in Anthropology. 

“ Har-Moad, or the Mountain of the Asse ri “ae 
of Archmological Stuaies chiefly from the stavdpome ot 
we Cuneiform Inseriptions.” By 0. D. Miller, D.D. (Stephen 
‘hippie, North Adams, Mass., 1892.) 8vo, pp. 445. Theanthor 0. | 
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Pe 
.. “Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages." ByJ.5 = | 
Pillmg. (Smithsonian Institution, 1892.) S8vo. pp. 614. The © 
volume deals with 107 loanguages and is illustrated with 62 — 
fac-similes. “The Algonquian speeks peoples covered a 
greater extent of country, perhaps, than those of any other of the — 
linguistic stocks of North America, stretching from Labrador to 
the Rocky Mountains, and from the Churchill River of Hudson 7 
' Bay to Pamlico Sound m North Carolina; and the literature of ~~ 
their languages is by far the greatest in extent of any of the 
stocks north of Mexico, being equalled, if at all, by only one 
south of that line, namely, the Nahuotl.” — 5: 
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p. “Property: its Origin and Development.” By Ch. 
Letournean, Professor in the School of Anthropology, Paris. —_ 


_ (Walter Scott, 1592.) Svo. pp. 401. The author deals with the 7 
: subject very fully under the following headings: property among 
. animals, among primitive hordes and tribes, among republican 


tribes, among monarchio tribes; collective property in Malaysian; ye 
a property im great barbarous monarchies, in ancient Egypt and in 
as Abyssinia, in China, Japan, and the Indo-Chinese States; among ~~ 


the Berbera, Semites, and Aryans of Asin; in ancient Greece and 
‘ Rome, in barbarous Europe and under the Fendal system. 

aM Inheritance, commerce, debts, and money. The past and future ~~) 
* of property. The volume is well indexed. | ig 


, “The Southern Chins" (Essay on the Languageof). By  ~ 
~ Bernard Houghton, U.S5. (Government Printing Office, Rangoon, 7 
oa 1802,) pp. 15] and xx. The work contains yalnable anthropo- 7] 
logical information. 


_  *8iyin Dialect,” spoken in the Northern Chin Hills 
| (Manual of), By Captain F. M. Rundall. (Government ~~ 

Printing Office, Rangoon, 1891.) 8vo. pp. 47. Ss 
“Haka or Baungshe Dialect” of the Chin Language 

; (Handbook of, By D. J. C. Macnab, B.Sc. (Government 


* Printing Office, Rangoon, 1891.) 8vo. pp. 52. ~ 

_ “The Mide Wiwin," or Grand Medicine Society of the ~~ 
Ojibwa. By W. J. Hoffman. (Washington, Burean of J 
Ethnology, 1891.) 4to. pp. 152. This extract from the seventh J 


annual report contains a full account of the initiation into the ~% 
Society, with sixty-one illustrations, 


“Monuments primitifs aes [les Baléares." By Emile — 
Cartnilhac. (Toulouse, E. Privat, 1892.) 4to, pp. 80 A 
valuable work, published under the authority of the Minister of  —@ 
Poblic Instroction, containing 80 plans with 51 photogravure | 
plates 9{ ins, by 62 ina. >> “ia 

“Is Man too Prolific?” By H. 8. Pomeroy, M.D., Leipsic. 
(Fank and Wagnalls, New York, 1891.) Svo. pp.64. Thebrochore 7 
is an answer to the Malthusian doctrine and designed toallay the 
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152 Anthropological Miseellanea and New Books, 
fears of thoge who are troubled about the over-population of the 


world. The author claims that food is increasing more rapidly 
than mouths, and the most important factor mm the satire 


family and individual weal is that the largest possible namber of 


children should be born. 3 
“Studies in Psychology.” Ey 8. G.. Burney, DD. LL.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Cumberland University, 


Nashville, U.S.A. (Cumb. Presb. Pub. Honse, Nashville, Tenn., 
1890.) Svo. pp. 535, The author states in the preface :“ The more 
prominent points in which this work radically differs from other 
works largely accepted as high authority and extensively used os 
text-books are as follows :—This work endeavours to avoid the per- 
plexity necessarily arising from the very common vice of formally 
accepting any given analysis of the mind, and then practically 
disregarding that analysts in attributing to one faculty the 
functions of another, . . . It also reprobates as falee and 
necessarily perplexing the almost universally accepted doctrine 
of composite or complex faculties, complex feelings, and com- 
plex action. . . . Another characteristic is ita rejection of 
the generally necepted doctrine that consciousness is a cognitive 


abi of the mind, It alleges, on the contrary, that if the 


tin analysis is accepted as true and complete, consciousness 
must be relegated to the sphere of the sensibility and regarded 
asm form or species of feeling. It also rejects as untrue and per- 
plexing the conceita of a ‘voluntary consciousness,’ &c., exercised 
over the mind by unknown objects. . . . It also rejects the 
objectivity of time, space, beauty, and sublimity in the form in 
which these phenomena are generally stated. It differs somewhat 
from the more common theories concerning identity, also concern- 


_ing memory and the laws of association or mental suggestion. 


The doctrine of the sensibility is only briefly discussed.” 
Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn E 
Association.” (New York, Appleton and Co., 1891.) S8vo. _ pp. 
allace, 


a 


475, The volume contains. the following lectures :—A. R. W. 


by E. D. Cope; E. Haeckel, ic ie B, Wakeman.. The scientific 


method, by F. E. Abbot. Herbert Spencer's synthetic philosophy, 
by B. F, Underwood. The evolution of chemistry, by RK. G. Kecles. 
The evolution of electric and magnetic physies, by A. E. Kennelly. 
The evolution of botany, by F. J. Walling. The evolution of 
geology by J. C. Kimball. Form and colour in nature, by W. 
Potts. The evolution of optics, by L. A. W. Alleman. The 
evolution of art, by J. A. Taylor. The evolution of architecture, 
by J. W. Chadwick. The evolution of sculpture, by T. Davidson. 
ree Sr glution of painting, by F. P. Rundell, The evolution of 
music, by ZS. Sampson. Life as a fine art, by L. G. Janes. 


x , ‘The doctrine of evolution : its scope and influence, by J. Fiske. 


Before each lecture a valuable list of “ Colla 


| suggested " is given, and the work is well indexed. readings 
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Anthropological Miscellanea and New Books. 
“The Hibbert Lectures, 1891.” Lectures on the origin and 
and history. By Count Goblet D'Alviella, Professor of the 


History of Religions at the University of Brnssels. (Williams — 
and Norgate, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 296. The titles of the lectures are: 


On methods of research into the prehistoric, manifestations of 


religion. The genesis of the idea of God. Polydemoniam and. | 


polytheism. Dualism. Monotheism. The future of worship as 
— uced from its past. 


“Christian Anthropology.” By John Thein. (New York, — 


Renaiger Brothers, 1892.) Svo. pp. 576. The author, a priest of 


the Roman Catholic Church, thus defines the object of the work . 
“ Christian igs a embraces the entire man, the soul as_ 


well as the body, It notes the great difference between man and 


beast ; it considers his intellectual and moral qualities as well as 
his anatomical and physiological characters, and therefore man’s” 
origin, nature, place in creation, antiquity, unity, immortality, | — 


future life.” The titles of the chapters are : Ones of life and its” 
development; Darwinism and monism; origin of man; man and - 


beast: the state of primitive man; the antiquity of man and 
Biblical chronology; the antiquity of man and soaeey ; the 
antiquity of man and the chronologies of India, China, Egypt, 
and Chaldea; the unity of the human species; specific unity of 
mankind; the Deluge and the traditions of mankind ; geology and 


‘the Deluge; causes of the Deluge; answers to objections; man’s 


component elements; the existence of the soul; the immortality 
of the soul and its future life. The volume may be taken as a 
text-book of the views of the Roman Catholic Church on the 
science of Anthropology. 


The Universality of Man's Appearance and Primitive 


“Man. By E. L. Anderson. (Edinburgh, D. Douglas, 1891.) 


“Sacred Books of the East. The GRIhya-sitras, rules of 
Vedic domestic ceremonies, translated by H. Oldenberg. Part 2. 
(At the Clarendon Press, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 376. 


“Sea Phantoms; or, Legends and Superstitions of the Sea 
and of Sailors." By F. 8. Bassett. (Chicago, Morrill and Co., 
1892.) Svo. pp. 505. The work deals fully with a large num- 
ber of sailors’ felk-tales and customs. It is well indexed and 
illustrated. 


“Sex and Life.” By E. F. Brown, M.D. (Chicago, Schulte 


and Co., 1891.) Svo. pp. 142. The work deals im s popular 
manner with the physiology and hygiene of the sexual or- 
ganisation. | 


“Ideale Welten in Wort und Bild.” Von A. Bastian. 3 
vols. (Berlin, Felber, 1892.) These volumes of anthropological 
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154 Anthropological Miscellanea and New Books. 


notes by the Director of the Museum of Ethn at Bérlin are 
based on investigations daring his journeys in Ind made for the 

urpose of adding to the magnificent collections under his charge. 
The ideal worlds of the title are those imagined in the Hindoo o0s- 
mofonies and theogonics, especially among the Jains, whose sacred 
books areas yet so imperfectly known to students in comparison with 
those of the Brahmans and Buddhists. The volumimous citations 
of these volnmes are hardly adapted to the reviewer's treatment; 
bot a good idea of Professor Bastinn’'s scope and purpose may be 


gained from inspection of the illustrations, with reference to the 


explanations and related documents in the body of the work. In 
the first volome we have the detailed plan and explanation of the 
Hrahmanic universe, with its multifarious heavens and hells, fol- 
lowed by a Buddhist universe, and again by the Jain system—all 
obvionsly related in origin, though worked out into variety. The 
representations of the central mount, Meru, and of the Jamba 
tree, belonging to the latter system, are remarkable. The frontis- 
piece represents the mountain of Samot Sikhara, the sacred 
pilgrimage resort of the Jains, who approach it nowadays by the 
railway train shown at the foot of the picture. In vol. ii are 
episodes of the divine history. Mahavira (Bhagavin) receives 
the homage of the elephant and snake, and Gantama is being con- 
verted to his doctrine, Mahavira is suffering the nailing of his 
ear by the cowherd, and is afterwards cured of his injuries. The 
Jain hells exhibit their various tortures, as pendants to which 
Professor Bastian introduces the circles of the Inferno. Not the 
least curious pictures are those of the world as Biblically conceived 
by an Evangelical pastor named Frisch, whose book was printed 
in 1747, with diagrams of the most solid of firmaments. Tn 
vol. i, the dingram of the elemental destructions of the world is 
to be noticed. In view of the bearing of the study of Jainism on 
that of the other religions of India, the documents recorded here 
respecting it by a writer of snch wide-reaching comparative 
knowledge may be expected to promote the solution of the intricate 
problems involved.—f[ E. B. T.) 


“The UIn; or, Woman's Knife of the Eskimo." By Otis 
T. Mason. (Smithsonian Institution, 1499.) Svo. (20 plates.) 


“La Bijonterie Caucasienne,” de l'époque Seytho-Byzantine, 
by E. Chantre. (Anthropological Society of Lyons, July 2ud, 
1502.) The paper is very Fully illustrated. | 


“L'Anthropologie,” vol. iii, No. 1. Memoir of A. de Quatre- 
fages, with list of his works, Notes on the filling up of caves, by 
Marcellin Boule, with plates. General considerations with regard 
to the connection between various anthropologien! characteristics, 


by Dr. Collignon. The ethnological ition of the people of | 


Ferghannh, by Paul Gault, with lan. No.2. The ancient | 
ments of the ina in Annam sad Tonquin, by Ch. Lewie’ The 


‘Tjames ruins of the province of Quang-Nam (Tourane), by M. C. 
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Paris. Skulls from the Phoenician necropolis of Mahédia (Tunis), 
by R. Collignon. No. 3. Tertiary primates and fossil man in 
South America, by Dr. E. Trouessart. Skulls of educated persons 


as corres with those of peasants. Notre Dame de Londres - a 
ot 


(Héranlt), by G. de la Pouge. 


“The American Anthropologist,” vol. v, No. 1. Siousn 
Onomatopes, by J. O. Dorsey. A few Tusayan pictographs, by 
J. W. Fewkes. Aboriginal geographic names in the State of 
Washington, by M, Eells. Notes on the Chemakum language, by 
Franz Boas. Ds; of the Hupa Indians, by C. E. Woodruff. 
Improved Cherokee alphabets, by J. Modney. A Kiowa Mescal 
rattle, by J. Mooney. Studies in aboriginal decorative art, by 
W. H. Holmes. Quarterly bibliography. No. 2. The Lé-la- 
kon-ta, a Tosayun dance, by J. W. Fewkes and J. G. Owens. 
Legend of the founding of the Iroquois league, by J. B. N. Hewitt. 
Studies in aboriginal decorative art, by W.H. Holmes. Early 
Blackfoot history, by G. B, Grinell.. Materials, apparatus, and 
processes of the aboriginal lapidary, by J. D. M'Guire. Quarterly 

ibhography. No.3. The law of torture; a study in the evolu- 
tion of law, by J. C. Welling, The Mamzrat-ti; a Tosayan 





Ceremony, by J. W. Fewkes and A. M. Stephen. The nomen- 


clature and teaching of anthropology, by D. G. Brinton. The 
Villard-Bandelier South American Expedition, by F, H. Cushing. 
Bibliography. 3 


_ “The American Antiquarian,” vol. xiv, No. 2. The mound 
builders and the mastodon, by 5. D. Peet, illustrated. New | 


discoveries in Tennessee, by G. P. Thurston. No. 3. The cliff 
dwellings of the cafions of the Mesa Verde, by W. Birstall, illus- 
trated. Pre-Columbian discovery of America, by J. P. MacLean. 
The “Old fort” of Saline county, Missouri, by T. H. Lewis. 
No.4. The pre-Columbian discovery of America, by J. P. Mac- 
Lean. Idols and images, by 8. !). Peet. The ancient inscription 
at Chatoto, Tennessee, by A: L. Rawsan. 

“Revue Mensuelle de I’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris,” 
vol. ii, No. 1. Poisoned arrows from Sarro (Upper Niger), by 
J. Laborde. Division between the palwolithic and neolithic 
oie by P. Salmon. No. 2. Prehistoric urns (irA G, de 
fortillet, No. 3. The races, peoples, and languages of Africa, by 
A. Lefévre. The Sepkahtasonee in France during the neolithic 
period, by G. Hervé. No. 5, Course of prehistoric anthropology. 
So. 7. Course of ethnology. No.8. The origin of literature, by 
C. Letourneau. The skulls of l'Aveyron, by Ab. Hovelacque an 
G. Hervé. The human skeleton of Gravenoire, by F. Pommerol. 


“Archwological Journal," No. 193. Prehistoric stonework 


of Mexico, by O. H. Howarth. Some flints from Egypt of the 


Fourth dynasty, and notes on early sickles, by F. ©. J. Spurrell. 
“The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
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ae. Ireland,” vol. ii, Part 1. Old place-names and surnames, by Br 
<0 Miss Hickson. An urn burial on the site of Monasterboice, county a 
z | Louth, by Rev. L. Hasse. On a newly-discovered site for worked 
‘ fints in the county of Down, by W. H. Patterson. Part 2. 

ound at Lough Gar, county 


~~ On two rare stone ee K 
»? Limerick, by J. F. M- Recent finds in the county 
ays Antrim, by W. J. ath = 
* “The Journal of Mental Science,” April, 1892, contains a * 
26 review of several important works on ‘rimtnal anthropology, by = 
Havelock Ellis. e 
= _“Folk-Lore,” vol. iii, No. 1. The Lai of Elidne and the — 
i: Mirchen of little Suow-White, by A. Nutt. Magic sengs of the =~ 
Ss Finns (4), by Hon. J, Abercromby. Guardian spirits of wellsand ~~ 
Ry lochs, by Rev. W. Gregor. Manx folk-lore and superstitions (2), 
nat by Professor J. Rhys. Folk-lore tales of Central Africa, by Rev. ; 
ts 1). Elmslie. No. 2. ‘The sin-eater, by E.S. Hartland. Samoan 
ae tales (2), by Hon. J. Abercromby. Divination among the Malagasy, —— 
= by Rev. J. Sibree. “ First-foot" in the British Isles, by Professor “Ss 
aa Rhys and T. W. E. Higgens. He 
oe “Lancet,” August 13th. The place of anthropology in medical = 
Bt: education, by Havelock Ellis, L.8.A. bes 
he “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. Ix. Part <5 
“a I. No. 2. Report on the Boria or Lakha Medi Stipa, near =~ 
Fe Junagadh, by H. Cousens. Notes on some Kolarian tribes, by we 
i W.H. P. Driver. Place-names and river-names in the D r ‘ 
+ district and Sikhim, by L. A. Waddell. Vol. Ixi, Part I, No.1. 
; Lamaic rosaries, by L. A. Waddell. 23 
“ The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay,” < 
Vol. u, No.7. On the funeral ceremonies of the Parsces: their ith 
‘ongin and explanation, ey J.J. Modi. On the use of turmeric in - 


Hindoo ceremonial, by W. Dymock. Vatsyayana on the duties of ~~ 
a Hindoo wife, by P. Peterson, On the scanner and Bhang 
in the East as narcotics, by W. Dymock. Tables of caste measure- 


eet 


menta., ae 
° wal 
“Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 


a 
- 


» vol. xii. A history of the ancient industries of Ceylon 
by G. Wall A contribution to Sinhalese plant lore, ne Haar | 
2 Silva. _ 
“The Scottish Geographical Magazine,” vol. viii, No.8. 
The migrations of the races of men considered historically, by 
James I Bryce. 2 
“Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada.” 29th | 
odio _The Beothiks or Red Indians of Newfat i be 
Rev. G. Patterson. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Avan 26m, 1892. 
Epwarp ‘B. Trtor, Faq, DOL, EBS, President, in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and siened. 


The election of His Grace the Duke of Devonsnire, and of 
H. Contey Marcu, Esq., M.D., was announced, 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors -— 


For tHe Lipeary. 





ree the Avuraor.—Notes on the Nature of the eh pee Record. — 
By T. V. Holmes, F.G.5.° 8vo. 1890. pp. 28 i 
—— Further Notes on the ee Record. By T, V: Holmes, 3 
F.G.8. 8vo, 1891. 
— Excavations in Boone ca and Wansdyke, Dorset, and Wilts. ~~ 
1888-1891. Vol. iii. By Lient.-General Pitt Rivers, FR.S. 7 
Byvo. I892. pp. xxi, 552. Illustrated. Z 
— A Chat about the aoe of Tasmania. By Alfred. J, 
Taylor. Svo. 1591. a 
—— Concerning American Prien Womanhood. By W.Thornton ~~ 
- Parker, M.D. 8vo. 1892. pp. 12. _ 
re TRLISE s— The Relations of Mind and Brain. By | 
: Henry Calderwood, LL.D. 8vo. (Macmillan and Co.) S 
ai London, 1502. pp. xxii, 552. | a 
=" ——- The Ainu of Japan. By the Rev. John Batchelor. §vo. . 








a (RTS) London, 1891,” pp. 838. 
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From the Positsaers.— Masks, Heads,and Faces. By Ellen Rossell 
Emerson. Svo. (A.andC. Black.) London, 1892. pp. xxviii, 
S12. 

From the GoveRNMENT oF anges Ss eee and Castes of 0 eccie 
Ethnographic Glossary. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1892. ye xciv, +40; 208 108 


From the U.S. Natiowan ruM.—The M oe of the Future. 
By G. Brown Goode. Svo. 1891. re 

bea pus Bronze Buddha in the U.S. National Museom. By 
Charles de Kay. Svo. 1991. pp.8, Plate. 

From (©. H. E. CammcHast, rpc ipseer ity Tear fue 
Literature, 1891. Siro. 1891. pp. 80 

—— The Royal Society of Literature of the United | ith 
brief pean of its | n and Progress. By Edward W. 
Brabrook. vo. London, 1891. pp. 106, 

From the Acraon.—Die Walker des Amur-Landes. By Dr. 





Leopold V. Schrenck. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1891. pp. xx, - 


a20. Plates. 

From the Econe p' ANTHROPOLOGIE pe Pans.—Revne Mensuelle. 
1892. Wo. 4, 

From the Acapiwre pes Scrences pe Ceacovie.—Balletin Inter. 
nationale, 1892. No. 3. 

From the East Inpia Associamion.—Journal. Vol. xxiv. No, 2. 

From the Geotoatsts’ AssociaTioN.—Proceedings. Vol. xii. No. 7. 

From the Natvgattsts’ Cuca, Beewice ie egg Vol. xin. 

From the Eprroz.—The American Anti mn. Vol xiv. No. 2: 

— L’Anthropologie. Tome iii. No. 

—— Internationales Archiv fiir Etho nographie. Band v. Heft 1. 

—— The Journal of Mental Science. oli, te 125. 

—— Natare. Nos. 1169-1172. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tome xlix. Nos. 13-16. 

— Science. Nos. 471—475. 

From the KoxtseLucx Iserirucr voor pr Taat-, Layo-zx VoukEx- 
KUSDE vaN Nepertaxpsca-Ixpif.—Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandeck-India. Deel Vil. 
Aflevering 2. 

From the Roran. Usrren Service Ivetrrcerwms.—Journal. MNo. 170. 

Prom ie Rorat Geogearmican Soctery.—Proceedings. Vol. xiv 

o. 4. 
From the Rota. Scorrimu Grocrarmica, Socretr.—The Scottish 
phical Magazine. Vol. viii. No. 4. 

From the ovis Socrety.—Proceedings. No. 306. 

From the Roran Societrr or Awtiqvaries or IneLaxp.—Journal of 
the Proceedings. Vol. ii. Part 1. 

From the Rovan Statistican Soctery.—Journal. Vol.ly. Part 1. 

From the poise Tratiana pt Axrroro.oia, Erxovoaiu, & Psico- 
LOLA COMPARATA.— : 

Vol. xx. ae Archivio perdeAdhiceoiieis e la Etnologia. 

From ‘éré AncufoLociqus (Agram).—Viestnik hrvatakoga 
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Paar RK. Dovenas—On the Jideas ee: the Chinese, 


From the Socrety oy Arnts.—Journal. Wos. 2053-2056. 
From the Somety of Brevican AncezoLosy.—P sedlinere 
xiv. Part 5. 7 | 
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Professor R. K. e Fgtan lk void 6 paper on “ The Social and a 
Religious Ideas of the ea as illustrated in the ideogrephiow 
Characters of the Language.” 


Dr. E. B. Tytor, Mr. Rk. H. Prr, and Mr. A. L. Lewis joined _ 
in the discussion, and the Author replied. — 


Mr. JoserH Orrorp, j jun., read a paper on * The Mythoony 


. and ae of the Ancient Egyptians.” 

i The Socta, and RELIGios aain of the CHINESE, as ILLus- 2 
7 TREATED ta the IDEOGRAPHIC cep ga of the LANGUAGE 

= By Professor R. K. Dovoras, MA. 

A 

[Read 26th April, 1892.) 


The Chinese as Pointed in therr Ideographice Characters. 


Iw addressing this Society on 1 the ideographic characters of the 
Chinese, it is hardly necessary that I should call to mind the. 
dike fact that the first form of written character known to the Chinese ‘ 
ss Was, as was the case with the Egyptians and other peoples of — 
if antiquity, that of hieroglyphies. Unlike the Egyptians, how- a 
- ever, who advanced through the various stages of hieroglyphics, 
ss ceoprephs, and phonetics, to syllabic and alphabetical writing, * 
ra the Chinese stopped short at the phonetic stage. They are, if 77 
aa I may use the expression, an immature people, and just as a 
their eyes are infants’ eyes, so far as the absence of the caruncula — 
lachrymalis and the heavy fold of the upper lid are concerned, — 
and their cheeks, the smooth cheeks of young boys, so their written : 
characters represent an arrested stage in the mental ee 
of the people. 

When we first hear of the Chinese in China, we find them in 
xi possession of the three forms of the character which I have — 
mentioned, and beyond these they have not advanced. If it’ — 

, were not proved beyond cavil that the Chinese were emigrants 
from a centre of civilisation in Western Asia the one fact that. b 
no inscription in the oe character is known to exist 
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in China would point to abe onslnton, Oak at all spite, Seid aa 
writing had passed out of the tly hieroglyphic stage before ae 
Fhey uae their present habitat. Toy he hameclvpees iv 


which are found in the writing, bear traces of having been 
modified and restored from pau which had Racin 
original forms. The tendency towards hieroglyphics has always 
Seen Taek in the Chinese mind, and in the early reform of i 
writing there was exhibited an inclination to recognise ere me 
of objects in characters which had virtually tobe. - a 
hieroglyphics, and to reconstruct them in that earlier form. j “e 
As was natural, the objects of Nature were those which 
formed the earliest hieroglyphics. The sun the heavenly 
bodies generally, the physical features of the earth, man and 
the beasts which walk on it, birds which fly above it, and 
fishes which swim beneath it; all found pictorial expression on 
paper. A number of these are still preserved in the writing, as 
for example 
ns 
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Jih, the Sun, Yueh, the Moon. Shan, Mountain. Muh, the Eye. 

But it is obvious that these ‘must soon have been found 
insufficient for the wants of a people who like the Chinese 
developed at an early period a taste for literature. For the 
expression of an idea something more was wanted than the 
drawing of an object, and so they invented a class of compound 
symbols composed of two or more hieroglyphics to serve as 
ideographs. For example to express the idea of “brightness ” (HA) 
they combined “the sun” ({), and “the moon” (9). Later 
again when they found that a still more extended system was 
necessary they, like the Exyptians, adopted certain characters 
as phonetics, and used them to express sounds only, quite 
irrespective of either their hieroglyphic or ideographic values, a 
although in many instances it is easy to recognise ideographiec Ay 
values in a number of characters which are commonly classed ‘ 
as phonetics. Forexample we have the word Ching 3 meaning 
“great,” “exalted,” “the eapital,” &c., and it is easy to imagine 





how this-worl would be applied to large and eminent objects. 
Thus brilliant sunlight was called Ching, a whale was called . 
Ching, and great wren was called Ching. But it was ob- | 
viously necessary to differentiate on) r, the ch: ers | . 
Mcgee ame? ate on paper, the characters by 


| + ords were represented and so they wrote J the sun 
above 7 for * brilliant sunshine”, pnt a fish fi, at the side 
of # fora “whale” or great fish, and combined strength with 
tO express “ great strength.” 


In some few instances agnin under the influence of Buddhist 7 
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writers they spelt the words in accordance with the system 
imported into China from India to express proper names—that —— 
is to say, in order to indicate a desired word they chose two > 
symbols, the first of which supplied. the initial sound, and the > 
second the final sound. Thus they wrote the word M4, Niang, —— 
by the amalgamation of the two symbols Nu (2) and liang 
(h) = (i) Niang. Hire koa 
Won eee: the formation of the Chinese hieroglyphics and — 
phonetics is doubtless of great linguistic moment, there isin © 
the ideographs an additional element of interest which is worthy ~ 7% 
of attention, In them we have mirrored before the eye the ~ 
ideas of their inventors on every subject known to them. The ~| 
qualifications of a ruler, the constituent elements of a nation, sf 
as well as the religious, social and scientific notions of the = 
people are so pictured and delineated that he who runs can read “3 
when once the key to the decipherment of this form of the 
writing is applied to it, With the light thus thrown upon 
them, the symbols which at first sight seem so complicated and 3 
unintelligible become living and lively records of the nation’s 97 
history, and supply a truer and more certain index of the ~ 
national characteristics than can often be obtained by a know- ~ 
ledge of the people themselves, _ | AE 
These ideographs are to the eye what our compound words =) 
are to the understanding. They place on record the views of ~~ 
their inventors, as words reflect the ideas of those who com © 
them; and like words they have been invented as the occasions 
for their existence have arisen. Like words also they owe their 
acceptance to the recognition of the aptness with which they — “ 
represent the required ideas. We all know instances of words — 
which have been launched into the world with authority, and | 
which have never passed into circulation, and again words a 


whieh have won their way into universal use by their fitness for 1 


the ideas desired. In the same way we may assume that 
when ideographic characters have been fully accepted by the 
people: they have justified their existence by the propriety of 
their composition. As I shall have oceasion to point out, a = 
number of these characters have in their present shapes © 
deviated from the original forms which are preserved in the = 
dictionaries of the Archaic characters. But this strengthens —~ 
the idea that the newer forms represented the prevailing ideas 
of the people more accurately than the ancient shapes did, since —~ 
so conservatively-minded a people as the Chinese would only 
adopt a change in their writing which approved itself to their _ 
The characters which I shall quote this evening are all of ~ 
respectable antiquity—that is to say, there are none of later — 
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adoption than the early centuries of our era,and many have their 
origins many hundreds of years before Christ. Many of them 
are explained by the native etymologists in the sense in which 
Iam about to lay them before you. To some, however, it is 
necessary to give the explanation which their forms plainly 
suggest, since the Chinese seem to be incapable of realising 
the fact that in past ages other states of society existed than 
that now known to them, and also since their pride for- 
bids them to associate the formation of their characters with 
anything related to any other people than themselves. In 
literature an illustration of the first of these remarks is 
furnished by the case of the Yih king or“* Book of Chances.” the 
earliest book of the Chinese which has been a perennial puzzle 
to every generation of native scholars who have attempted to 
explain it from their existing standpoints, and the true meaning 
of which has been revealed by Professor De Lacouperie, who 
has discovered in its pages traces of syllabaries such as are 
found in ancient Accadian syllabaries, many of which doubt- 
less came into the possession of the Chinese before their ad- 
vent into China. As an example of their disinclination to 
recognise references to non-Chinese people in their characters, I 
may point to the character for iron, a metal which, as the same 
scholar has recently shown, was originally brought to the know- 
ledge of the Chinese by native tribes, and which was conse- 
quently represented on paper by a character signifying “ Bar- 
barian,” “ metal,” i; == i 

If then we take, for example, the character or symbol used to 
represent the emperor, we find that it isa compound of two 
parts meaning “self” ( §), and * ruler,” (), and thus signifies 
“Tuler of one’s self." This primary qualification of the Emperor 
is in accordance with the Gealttealty conceived idea which was 
first formulated by Confucius that before a man can tule a state 
he must be able to rule a district; before he can: rule a district 
he must be able to rule his family; and before he can rule his 
family he must be master of himself. By « clerical error in 
the character now in use, oneself (@), bas been converted into 
“white” (&), and the symbol in its present form means “ white 
ruler.” This symbol ~ which it will be observed differs only 
from —J “the sun,” by the stroke above it, is, as has been pointe 
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in which script the same character is used for | “sun " and 


>” “white,” the first being pronounced Ud or Ut, and the secon d 
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Baer, Borhar. 





The Chinese have prese red. | 
characters by the stroke 


these sounds in Jif 
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sway is one which must have a well defined frontier and must at 


all times be prepared to resist its foes, These were plainly the ~ -) 
ideas of the inventors of the character for“ kingdom ” (J), which — 
is made up of [],a frontier, [] “men,” lit. “* mouths,” and 2%, 
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“The kingdom over which a “ruler of himself” should hold | 






= 


“weapons,” and which has reference to a time before the firm. ' 


establishment of the empire, when there were fichtings within © ~ 
and without, and when it was only by his strength in the field 
and the metal of his weapons that the sovereign held his own 

i The [J “frontier” is used for smaller — 





enclosures, and so we have 3, “grain” in an enclosure ch tw 


fg], to mean a granary, or “a pig” (3x) in the same position to ~ 


mean “a pigsty,” Jaren i 


It we knew nothing of the domestic architecture of the 


Chinese we should expect to find from the character for a house 


( &), that on entering the front door we should be landed in a 
courtyard ; for it shows us that within the Ri, * door,” is a Fy, 
or “square space.” This exactly represents the style in which 
every house in China of any pretensions is built. On passing 


through the doorway one steps into a courtyard, and if the 
owner be a man of wealth the probability is that there will be © 


one more courtyard at least before that enclosure is reached 


which is devoted to ladies of his household. This last arcane _ 
retreat is depicted on paper by a = “ sceptre,” standing at a 


Py “folding door * (f#]), and emblematises the authority which 


ferbids all to enter but the holder of the rod of power. Itis 
- characteristic of the ancient civilisation of China that houses — 
or parts of houses enter so largely Into the ideographic writing. _ 
The door is very commonly so used. An ancient hieroglyphic ~ 
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was that shown above in the compound symbol for house, and rs 
which shows us a single door, At possibly a later time folding 
doors came into use and the hieroglyphic (P9), supersed _- 
in common usage the more ancient form, Ra, A Chinese — 


folding door is commonly composed of open latticework in the 


upper portions, and of solid wood beneath, The first part of * 


this description is depicted in the character, the rest being lett 
to the imagination, or it may be that in the first instance there 


were more screens than doors, space being left beneath for the — 


‘of the smaller animals. 


The position of a servant or other | aan asking a question 4 
door 


would appropriately be at the folding door, and so the Chinese 


nt the verb “to enquire” by a mouth ([) in the door- — 


way ([F). _ A less appropriate position for a listener is at the 


same opening. Butin China, as ehewbete, oneal res ome z: : 


of the commonest forms of listening, and 


the inventors of writing adopted an ear (F}), at the opening of ~ 
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the door as a fitting symbol for“ to hear" (§7]). In the same way 
the chink in the folding door is made obvious by the rays of ~ 
the sun shining through it, and therefore the sun(}),m the  — 
doorway is accepted as a descriptive symbol for “a crevice” (fi); 
while “a heart” (Gj), confined within a doorway (f&), sym- 
bolises the melancholy of seclusion. 

In the character, ij Jun “an Intercalary Month," we have 
preserved the record of an ancient and interesting custom. In 
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"ancient times it was provided that during aera es 
_ months any person who had a wrong to complain rake might ~~ 


iY have free access to the sovereign, and in order to make the a, 
— _ Yuler more easily accessible, it was customary for him to sit a 
-. im the gateway of the palace where he received the petitions | 
_ ___ of his aggrieved subjects. Hence the adoption of this compound 
___ which is made up of =f, a king at a gateway to signify the “id 





a _“ A roof” (+++) is also a common component part of ideograms. 3 
oi The idea of * rest ” or * oes "1s exemplified by “ a woman ” (#) os 
ers under her domestic roof (#e). It was a saying reverenced among 
on the Chinese that a woman should never be heard of beyond her 
____ home, and as this idea is still preserved the symbol is singularly 

'_- 4ppropriate—at least in China where women are yet in much 
"the same untutored state as that enjoyed by Turkish ladies 
he when Byron wrote:— | 7 
Sad “No chemistry for them unfolds its gases ; < 
ay No metaphysics are let loose in lectures ; 


Pe. No ai AAs 

They stare not on the stars from out their attics, 

Nor deal (thank God for that!) in mathematics,” 
In lands further west where the platform and class rooms are 
the chosen fields of female enterprise, some “other symbol, if 
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required, would have to be invented; as in such circum- Bi 
stances the character in question might readily be under- a 
stood to mean “a rare occasion.” One of the earliest charactera 


for a house was one composed of “to arrive at” (3) “a roof” 
(3). At a later period a character was adepind ate bears 
traces rather of hfe among the non-Chinese tribes of China 
than of the Celestials themselves. On the borders of Yunnan 
and Tibet the Lolos and Kachyens more often than not share 
their homes with their pigs, cattle and poultry. Itis to this 
__ Style of living that the character for “a household” now in 
a point, composed as it is of “a pig,” shi (32) under 
4 roof ), a character which the pvaichont vig alegens ah 
onginally written with three men instead of the pig. ag ne 
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But the centre of every household is the family altar, which 
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being the supreme domestic authority i is very suitably used to 


represent “a lord” or “ master” ( 
native authorities, represents a candlestick with the flame ot the 
candle ; its meaning and shape, however, both seem to indicate 
that it is rather intended for an altar. Itis round the altar that 


the family congregate and so “a man" (4 ) standing by it (£—) is: 


the symbol chosen to express the verb“ todwell” Some ix ea of 


the estimate in which men are regarded may be gathered from — _ , 
the part p layed in compound characters by the symbol for man ~~ 


(f ).in appetite We learn from it that his word should be 


as ‘good as: his: bond, since a man’s words ({Z'), are the equivalent 4 
of “ sincerity ” and “truth.” Etiquette also. which so largely © 


enters into the life of Chinamen finds it expression on paper in 


a compound made up of “man” (4 ) and “right” (@@), that 1s 9 


“ that which is right and proper tor man. ” ()- A man’s (f ) 
seeptre (=) is that which is “ beautiful,” “ superior,” amel 
erections” (BB) while many of the characters in which the 


symbol for “man” appears are truthfully descriptive of his — 


conditions and occupations. “A man’ mS! ) combined with 
" spring-time ” |(9§) appropriately suggests “ one in the enjoyment 
of early life "(1#e); while “ An estate,” yeh He)" man” (7 ) can be 
none other than “a vassal” Puh (#%). Benevolence (42), or the 
exercise of Eaveaiity between man and man is represented 





by two (—) men (¢ ). On the prin ciple also that happiness is 
born a twin; a “companion ” (ff) is Cee man, (4 Boy 


aid,” “to help” (4fi) i is a man (f yon the right han 

The Chinese estimate of women as drawn in ae writing 
is not complimentary, Following in the footsteps of their 
philosophers Chimamen have learnt to regard women with some 
disdain and in ignorance of the good that is in them to credit 


them with much that is evil The character new “ ue ates 


woman (Zr) 1 . a corruption of the Aeccadian hierog 

the same thing. When we have two women ee ei) Non New 
the compoun “is intended to convey the meaning of “to 
wrangle,” an idea which occasionally enters into occidental as 


=). This, we are told by the 





well as oriental life. As an instance of this I might quote a — 


story told me by a barrister, who said that when he took his 


chambers the porter of the inn asked that his wife might be 7 
engaged as his. aundress. “All the gentlemen on the staircase 


employ my wife,” he added,“ and if you were to bring i in an- 


other woman, | would not answer for the consequences.” The — 
addition of a third woman /(ien (¥€) makes the symbol for “to — 
intrigue,” and in confirmation of the idea conveyed by these — 
characters, we find the compound composed of (Zr), “women,” — 

(ae) together,” means “ to cir, te “to dislike,” “to loath.” — 
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> “Women” in company with “four hands" cage very s5ug- 
y gestive of the “noise of strife and scolding” (4@) choh, as well 
1s as of a more actively combative action; while a woman at the 
ve, foot of two trees, /an (3) stands for “desire” and “ greedy “— v7, 
\ . a combination which reminds us of the unfortunate failing of ine 
ates" the mother of us all. Le 
at Certain inventors of writing who had less jaundiced ideason 8” 
"the subject of women than others thought that a “natural” (gB) 
f>-- “woman” might well stand for “propriety exhibited in a = ~~ 
oy) retiring demeanour.” A less complimentary sense is conveyed 
gal by the character for “ disobedient ” (¢#) which is composed 
a “ after the manner of ” (7) “a woman” (#7). 
aa But though the Chinese contemn the weaker sex they have = 
ae preserved in their writing a record of the time when women = 
were rulers, and when, as is still the case in parts of Tibet M 
. and Mongolia, it was in them and not in the man that- the | 
ai: people recognised the authors of their being. “A clan” or 
“family” (@§) is that which is “ born” (46) of “a woman” (4). 
“ In the earliest form this character was composed of muA, an 
2 eye, and sheng, to be born. Later the character of mw, mother, 
: was substituted for the eye, and the compound character read, 
born of a mother, and later still the present form was adopted. 
er In common conversation, with that curious habit of naming 
anh things indirectly which is so marked a characteristic of the 
Sa, Chinese, a man frequently speaks of his wife as “my basket 
ei and broom,” and this idea occurs in the usual compound for a 
29 wife (4F) which shows us a woman and “a besom,” cllow, a. 
= Ye When aman marries ch’ii (3) he is said “ to take ” “ the woman ” 
mie (ir) by “the ear” (Ff) after the manner, described in the 
~~ s ancient chow for chow ritual, of either bringing in the left 
> __s ears of prisoners captured in war or, as was undoubtedly practised, 
a of bringing them in by the left ear, and thus preserves an interest- te 





-. ing record of the primitive custom of marriage by capture. The 5 
We native lexicographers tell us that this character was originally = 


| ~=—s-Wnitten without the woman, and meant therefore only “to take 
= the ear,” “take by the ear,” which is-still the common character 
for “to take." When, however, it was intended to mean to take 
4 woman in tmarruge, the character for woman was added for " . 












the sake of distinctness. It is interesting to find that the com- 
bination of a hand with an ear occurs on some Greek gems 
which are to be seen at the British Museum, and which are = 
further inscribed with the word prnwoveue. This has evident 
reference to the ustom mentioned by Horace (Book I, Sat. ©" 
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tradition preserved by Pliny that the seat of memory was 
in the lobe of the ear. This explanation ores to be very 
far fetched, and it is more probable that the custom was a 
survival of an old habit of bringing witnesses into court 
by the ear. In China proper the custom prevalent im many 
‘parts of sending a company of men to bring away the bride at 
evening is doubtless a relic of the same practice, while among 
the Lolos and Kachyens on the western frontier of the empire, 
a mimic attack and capture of the bride forms part of the 
marriage ceremony. In accordance with the same idea of 
capture “a slave” (4g) is depicted by “a woman” (#7) and “a 
hand ” (32), and the debasing result of slavery on the disposition 
of its victims, is shown in the character for “anger,” “ passion ” 
(3) which is compounded of “a slave's” (42) “heart * (45). 
Chinese slaves bemg commonly prizes taken in war are 
generally people of foreign tribes. Their language, therefore, 
would be unintelligible to their captors, and hence the des- 
cription of “unintelligible gibberish," av (jx) by the symbols 
for “slaves,” (Gx), “talk” (4). In this connection it is curious 
to find that “flint arrow heads,” mu (3F) are called * slaves,” 





(fg) “stones ™ (#4) evidently referring to the fact that it was — a 


mainly through contact with men of uncultured tribes that 
the Chinese became acquainted with these implements. It 
is a curious fact that though stone axes are not uncommonly 
found in China stone arrow heads are extremely rare. The 
dictionaries add that the flints from which the slave stone arrow 
heads are made are found in the neighbourhood of the Amur. 
If we desire to know what was the manner of life of the 


inventors of the ideograms we are forced to acknowledge, that 4 : 
though at the present time the people are settled, and agri- ~~ 


cultural, there must have been a period when they were 
pee It is now some years since Professor Terrien de 
souperie brought forward conclusive evidence to show that 


the Gulf, and lately Mr. Ball, of Lincoln's Inn, has 





“aa advanced the theory supported by overwhelming testimony “© 
- that the Chinese are the successors of the Accadians of the = — 


and we know that subsequently they peo 


country pointed out by Professor Terrien de Lacouperie, The 
Accadians were originally, as their name signifies,“ highlanders,” 

pled the plain country 
of the Euphrates. Their primitive nomadic occupations were 
thus exchanged for the more settled life of dwellers in the 
_ plains, and it is especially interesting therefore to find references 
"to a pastoral past among the Chinese, who throughout their 
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Mf Sheep being the animals which would naturally be he 


recognised history have been a purely agricultural Rw j 


the Chinese came into China from the region on the north of x 
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= the highlands of Central Asia, we should expect to find the 
ie hissetyahis for sheep, 36, largely used in compound ideographic ; 
iS symbols, And this proves to be the case. “; race of ‘shepherds he 
a: would naturally regard a “large "Ck" Feat? LYTROWS. 
~ with that which is“ meer = oF 8x0 


<} of a fold would consider “sh ting that to 
> ~— which he has an“ equitable right This was was at ene. in accord- 
an ance with the ideas of the eoiners of the Chinese” symbols, ease 4 
Ni tell us that sheep being the first of the “six animals” “4 
. chosen to represent with ai apsohee pee yes i beaut cl 
~~ ( Se). in the character for “rieht”* equi v 18 LHIse 

an of pasta igniting “my” (9g) “sheep” (36), while a rank, fetid 
odour is expressed on paper by three sheep (FR) shen grouped 
together. In highland tents the main subject of discussion 
| would be about the ab i men ony a0 Pubs fin that 
. “to talk about” (7) “my” “sheep is equival 
= of “ to discuss ” aes nine same way the idea of “to nourish ” 
; (3E) was from the a 3 : aeep™ GB) Az 
represented on to F . 

é‘ seater would Tne conan recurring , and any ch <e 
t% pond or lake such as that one (Tengis), 60 are lly deserthed 

a by De Quincey in his “ Se it Cepdle ds ee 

S called a * sheep water ” (7). ia applied 

> Chinese to HS large iad of water, more especially at the 
present time toan ocean.” “The nomad Ch i iang tribes on the 
western frontier on still described on paper by the symbols 
Vie ) ang, sheep, n, Men. M 
a> “A ate okies shy traces of agricultural life are v ARS 
NG commonly to he recognised in the ideographs. “A man” ( i) oe 
ss for example is the “strength” (77) of “ field” (fA), and as oe 
2 in an agricultural country, the boundaries most commonly in i 
evidence would be those between the fields, so we find that 
lines drawn between “ fields” (fA) is the common ideogra 
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representation of “a boundary” (—}). In the sign language 
the North ‘Ainaiea Indians, Autumn is indicated by falling 
leaves, the natural feature of that season in a forest country; 
but among the Chinese, Autumn is associated with the harvest, } 
and thus we have “heat” or“ fire" (aK) combined with "gram" 
(3®) to signify the third season (#%). From the crops of the 
harvest thus ripened the farmer naturally looks for his “ nye 
and so it was considered appropriate to write “ profit * (A) 
the symbols for grain Sui eee knife” or “ sickle” » to. ay 
With the barns act of weighing would be associated =~ 
with measv sas sheirouteetes nt thie den tak eh aes Le 
the sninde cf : inventors of the symbol for “to weigh” = 
. Ren companied: of sce. chensceers for tbo, grantees ee 
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“grain” (Fg). Debts, at least in the early days of civilisa- 
tion, were commonly paid in kind. A North American bride- 
groom buys his wife with so many horses, a Tibetan shepherd 
pays his bills in sheep, and agriculturists satisfy their creditors 


with the produce of their fields. Chinese farmers were, at all 


events at one time, in the habit of doing so also, as is made 
plain by the character for “to hire” or“ to rent” (3) which 
signifies “to exchange ” (38) “grain " (7). 

‘In the earliest notices which we have of the Chinese, we find 


that they were worshippers of definite objects of adoration. 


The ene Shun, who is said to have reigned more than two 
thousand years before Christ, sacrificed, we are told, to Shang-ti, 
and to “ Six honoured ones,” as well as to the gods of hills and 
rivers. Sacrifice was a prominent feature in the act of adoration, 
and at the present time animals are annually offered up on the 
altars of ie non-Buddhist deities: Thus the character for 
ritual (#@) Li,is composed of the symbols (jf), for“ worship,” or 


“the spirit of the land,” and (9), a sacrificial bowl, while “ to 


pray” (If), is made up of the characters for “to worship” or 
“the spirit of the land” (jf), and “a hatchet” (Fr). Like the 
Israelites of old the Chinese were in ancient times more 





commonly in the habit of looking to their gods for protection _ 
. from Coban Booger than from spiritual foes, and so “ the 


spirit of the " (7) on one’s “right hand "(#), was recognised 
as symbolical of “ to protect,” “ to defend” (9); while the same 
deity (), with “a wry mouth ” or looking“ askance” is synony- 
mous with “ evil,” “misery” (j). The universal craving for 


long life which is regarded as one of the highest earthly blessings, . 


finds expression in the symbols employed for “to pray fer ” 


which is composed of “to worship” (jj), and “longevity” (#)- 


Turning for a moment to the objects of nature we find that 
the stars (@) are, in the present form of its character, pictured 
as “ born of ” (4) “the sun”). Theold form of this character 
a ue | 
‘J oor three suns above the earth but the more modern 





idea ‘as in the case of #f, “a tribe” above referred to, seems.to ~ 


have suggested the change in form. The symbol used for the 
Fast which (as Professor Terrien de Lacouperie bas showr) was 


originally derived from a Chaldean character, is in its later form _ 


(3g), “the sun” ( ]), shining through “a tree” (Jf). 


Following out the same idea the symbol for” clear,” “ high in 


the sky,” is the sun above a tree (3), and “dark,” “obseure "is 


the same combination in reversed relations (47). 


Like the North American Indians the Chimese represent “a- 


forest ” by a repetition of the symbol for “ tree” (ff). 
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Pan According to Chinese ideas the heart is the seat of the 
=) emetions. From it proceed “ love,” “joy,” “hatred,” and all the’ — ~ 
aR passions, “ Man's nature” (#£),is therefore “ born of " (46),"*his | 
ee heart ” (f), and “ the feelings,” “ the desires ” (7), are the “ natural i 
Bi! colour” (7) of the “ heart." The Chinese, like all the nations ~ Py 
aa of antiquity, made some confusion between the colours blue _ ie 
—-. and grey. The Foyptians we know used Uat,as the Greeks 
neal used yAaveos for both colours,and the Chinese explain the ~— 
eet apparent confusion by saying that the word symbolised by Ff = 
"ss means the “ colour of nature.” Hence “ pure,” “clean” (7j}—the ~~ 
ate term teers a the | ae Manchu dynasty—is written as “ the <. 
“ds natural colour” (#7), of “water” (7). A “spring” (#2), is te 
oS 3 “ white " () “water” (7K), and “ the fountain head,” the oreyn of fy 
J suything (i) is a “spring” (4), under a “cliff” (J). But to 
—— return to the heart; “patriotic,” “faithful” (#%),isa“central"(rA), - 
“heart,” (yf), that which is not to beturned eitherto theone sideor 
to the other. With us “to be afraid” is in common parlance “to be a 
white-livered,” but in Chinese it is to be ($4), “ white-hearted.” 
Another symbol for“ timorous” (#), is the heart (#), * ooing " or 

“ fhittering " (3), which is the exact counterpart on paper of the 
eo ahtaonet action by = the ohn American Indians 

a express the word—namely, by touching the heart and making a 

E trembling motion a the “hand oor it. The same people — , 

express “to forget” by touchiny the heart and making the sien sh 
Sine for“ no,” and “ to dishke ” by sivicaiineais hea canta i tke et 
sal head om one side, The Chinese pre: the same ideasin their ~. 
characters, that for “to forget” (5S), being made up of “the “th, 
a" heart” (4), and “dropped” or “lost” (f5), and that for“to = _ 
ar at dislike” (#8), “the heart” (fp), and “to tum away” (4p). =] 
oe Equally with the feelings, all mental energy is derived from the . 
ioe heart. “To think * (25), is “ to be present’ (>) “hearted,"and ~ 3 
‘2 “ to be idle,” “ remiss “ (3%), is “to lift” (4),“the heart.” Avery ~~ 
“ 


EF 


i expressive sign for“ to pity” (fj), is the heart’s (¢) “blood™ 
> = (fi). “To feel shamed” or “to blush” (RR), is represented by: a8 
. the “ear” (3f), and “heart” in reference to the ot that the we 















; ear reddens at the sense of shame. 
oN The Chinese are probably the most peaceable nation upon | 
se earth, They quarrel abundantly, but very seldom do their 
quarrels end in any outbreaks of -violence. The use of the fists | 
is almost unknown, and the form which inexpressible anger 
sys rege is to sect shes at one another, or if this a 
satisfy the burning zeal of the angry disputants, a last | 
resort 15 to seize each other's pig-tails. Being essentially a nation, 
of shop-keepers, the market-place is commonly the scene of 
strife, anil thus “to wrangle noisily” and “to make a dis-- Miss 
5 turbance ° (fig), is “ to quarrel” (f}) in “the market place” (jig. 
7 Sg . | . - ha 
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- estimate of those who “litigate” is sufficiently indicated in the 


-emplified by the character for “ punishment” (jf), which is made 


“aman” or* mouth” (@ ), and “fields” ( py); under “a root” (r+), 
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Relignous Ideas of the Chinese. 


But im proportion to the rarity of personal violence on ~~ 
occasions of quarrel, appeals to the law courts are of common 
occurrence. There are no professional lawyers in China. Each 
man presents his own case before the magistrate according to 
certam prescribed rules, and the award is theoretically given in 
accordance with the principles laid down in the statutes (#—), or 
movements (4 ), of the Imperial “ pencil " (4), and laws (#@), or 
“human” (4), “regulations” (3ij). It is needless to say. that 
other and baser principles often mfluence the decisions of the 
chat in China as elsewhere 


hai nil habet quo torqueat leges, mi 
2 Tn pelle Pauper plectitir, Oy 

and hence the origin of the saying “ He who enters a law court 
enters a tiger's den.” But the love of publicity which marks 
the Chinese character is as observable in their Courts of Law 
as in their daily life,as the symbol for “legal cases” (#4), com- 
posed as it is of “ public” (24), “ words” (3), testifies; while the 
compound composed of “words” (# ), between two dogs (9). 

The professed desire to do justice in criminal canses is ex- 


up of the parts,an “even” (F—)“ sword ” (i), and which necessarily 
recalls the idea of the blinded figure of justice with the upright 
sword which is the emblem of our own tribunals. 

The love of money is a leading characteristic of the Chinese, | 
who have few channels for the exercise of the ambitions of life. © 
The main road to distinction is through the examination hall, . 
and_as, after all, only a small proportion of the people can ever 
hope to carve careers for themselves by that means, the accumn- 
lation of wealth is the single path to eminence which is open 
to the bulk of the population. The acquisition of money 
secures toa Chinaman all that he holds dear. Official rank, 
consideration, and the comforts and elegancies of life are all within 
the reach of a man possessed of riches, It is interesting there- 7 
fore, to see how the Chinese express on paper the idea of — — 
“wealth "and “riches ”(#f) Fu, and we find that they combine © 


to depict the idea. Happiness (9@) Fuh, is expressed by the use 
of a part of the compound “a man” (jG), and “fields” (gq), with 

the* god of the soil” (@), added, in acknowledgment of the belief 
that happiness is to be enjoyed only when the god of the soil 7) 
sheds the light of his countenance on the possessor of property. 
In, connection with money it is curious to observe from the 
symbol for silver, that that metal has ever, as now, been the 
highest currency. The inventors of the character representing ~ 
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it (SR), had plainly no idea of any currency beyond this 
* metallic " (4), " limit "( fF). The same sense is connected with 
many compounds in which this last symbol occurs. “A 
boundary” (ff), is made up of a mound of earth (f§), and a 
“limit” or “extremity,” “a root " (#2), “is the extremity” of a 
tree (7). | 

But though silver is the highest currency, the Chinese have 
no silver coinage. Their solitary coin is the cash which varies 
in size and value in different parts of the Empire, and is 
consistent only in the universal debasement of the material of 
which it is supposed to consist. By a strange fiction it is 
described as being of copper, but a more accurate because 
vague description of it is given in the character employed to 
represent if ($8), which signifies “a small” piece (S$), of 
“metal” (42). ‘This character for “small” or “little” carries 
its significance into a number of eompounds. “ Shallow 
(7%) is expressed by “ little (S$), water” (7); “ mean,” “i 
“worthless” (iB); by “little (ag) value” (E), to “wal 
mincingly ” (Mi), by “ little’ (3%), “ feet” (2) tswh, and so on. 

But it is time that I brought this paper to a'close. The sub- 
ject is one which is limited only by the number of ideographic 
characters in the writing, and if by the examples I have addneed 
I have succeeded in showing that many of these have a distinct 
anthropological interest, my object im addressing you this 
evening will have been attained 











Discvssro%. 


_In veply to observations made by several Fellows. Professor 
Dovetas said:—The evidence in avour of the theory that 
petites of the Yih King are formulated on the model of Baby- 
onian Sylisbaries is stronger than ever. In conjunction with Pro- 
fessor T, de Laconflin, I translated, some few years ago, eight or ten 
si as of this oldest book of the Chinese, mud dies result fully 
confirmed the behef which we had formed. Pressure of other work 
has prevented our continuing the translation, but I hope the time 
may come when we shall be able to go on with it. As to the 
character composed of “hand” and “ear” aning “to take" or 
" to seize,” to which reference has been made, and which I 
ened _ my sins sa it naeDipetys once an indication of the 

mMmon and very natural practice of taking a prisoner by the ear. 
This mode of seizing a seek is still pera a Mectherks Europe 
and in Asia, and may very probabl | 
before t 
apprehending a criminal. Chinese etyimologista, however, explain 
the character as having reference to Sng pe Seas 
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a 
| oe 
ae | Odutuniaa, the practice is spoken of in an ode in which, fhowion of a! 
; : Dr. Logge’s 8 translation, there occurs, this passage— 3 % 
: 3 “ His martial-looking ne Mees jens = 
\ e Will here present the rata fet their foes]. = ae 
ae -Gaa 


) Coming down to modern times I may mention that attr thas = 
ce. suppression of a rebellion in the province of Canton some forty 
years ago, a large chest filled with left ears was forwarded to 














-* Governor Yeh, as evideuce of the victory gained by the Imperial 

— ©) troops. . 

mee May 10rH, 1899, 

_. Epwaap B. Trtor, Esq., D.C, RS, President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

= The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 

r the respective donors :-— 

st : | For THE Lipeany: ; 

From the Avrios.—Stadies in South American Native Languages. 

i By Daniel G. Brinton, M:D. §yo. Philadetphia, 1992. 

mie 67, 20. 

Be = Anthropology as a Science and as a branch of University 

aa 1802. pp. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. 8vo. Philadelphia, 

a: pp. 15. 

= uage asa Test of Mental Capacity. By Horatio Hale, 

F MA. 4to. 1891. pp. 36. 

a aa on Rude Implements from the North Downe By F. 

Se J. Spurrell. 8vo. 1891. pp. 6. ) 

L4 ‘arieti Umane della Melanesia, By G. Sergi. Svo- 


a ibaae nd. pp. 90. Tlustrated. +. 
From the Pre.teners.—Russian Characteristics. By E. B. Lanin. — 
Svo. (Chapman and Hall.) ‘London, 1892. pp. x, 604. 
—— Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque Pec 
Mariana Monteiro. 8vo. CE: Fisher Unwin) London, "tant 
pp- viii, 274, Plates om 
From the Usrren Srares Breeav oF Eraxowocy—Omaha and 
Ponka Letters. By James Owen Dorsey. 8vo. Washington, 
1891. pp. 127. hae 
—— Catalogue of Prehistoric Works, — of the Rocky Moun- — ~ 
tains. 2B Cyrus Thomas. ~ Washington, 189]. 
VOL. XXII. | i 
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Election of New Members. 





From the Eorror.—Ballettino di Paletnologia Italiana, Tom. vii. 
N 


, = 1—4. 
>> ——WNatore. Nos. 1173, 1174. 
oo —— Reyne Scientifique. Tome zlix. Nos. 17, 18. 























= Seience. Nos. TLS 475. ' Ey! ' 
aS ae Noavelle Iconographie de Is Saltpétriére, 1892. No. 2. Bi: 
From the Rovat Usrrep Service [wetrroriox —dJournal, No. 171. 
From the Usirep Stares Nationa Musecu.—Bulletin. Nos. 41, © 9 7 


42. ; 7 - ri 
From the Rovat Groanapaicat Socrery.—Proceedings. Vol. xiv. es 
No. 5. a 
From the Rotat Scortisn Grocrarsican Soctery.—The Scottish i) 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. viii, No. 5, 
From the Socrepane pz Groanarnia pe Lisnoa.—Boletim. 1c Serie. ” 
Now4e5, | er” 


From the Socréréi p'ARCHEOLOGIE DE Bersecies.—Annales, 
Tome vi, Liv, 1. 


From the Socrery oy Arrs.—Journal. Nos. 2057, 2058. 
From the Socmry or Brenrcan Ancuso.ocy.—Proceedings. 
Vol. xiv. No, 6. 


a Dr. E. B. Tytor sabalictnd<'wetaee'et Aino dresses, weapons, 
iva &c., from Mr. B. H, Chamberlain's collection. 
Mrs. [sapeLta Biswor read a paper on “ The Ainos of Japan.” 


Mr. Ernest Harr, Dr, E. B. Tyuor, Prof. A. C, Hanpos, and 
Dr. J. G. Gansow took part in the discussion. 





_ June 21sr, 1892. eae a 
Epwaxp B. Trtor, Esq, D.C.L, ERS. President, in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 
The election of the following new members wasannounced:— 
4. THeopore Bent, Esq., | of 13, Great Cumberland Place, —_ 


Hyde Park, W ; 
James Daas, "Faq,, F.LS., of Cantralees, Lympston, 
| Miss J. A. Fow er, of West View, Grove Park. if fi 


LN. Fowizr, Esq, of West View, Grove Park. * 
rs Mevuitn Gx ‘, Esq., of : ae 


ee ~*~ <r = hl] 1 
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Liam RADFORD, Esq, of 31, Hogarth Road, Earl's Court. 
Mi eed STEPHENSON, of The Hermitage, Duppas Hill, 
‘roydon, 
JoseeH Jous Tyior, Esq., of Fir Toll, Mayfield, Sussex. 


> The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the Taeaetee fonors :— 


! For tae Lisearr. 
From the ate raeaae, on a box used in suing pling ot as the 
Border fifty T. ¥. Holmes. 8vo. pp. 5 
— The Midéwivin or ae Grad. Medicine Society " of the Ojibwa. 
By W. J. Hoffman. Fol. Washington, 1591. pp. La6. 
Monuments primitifs des iles Baléares. By Emile Cartailhac, 
4to. Toulonse, 1892. pp. xi, 80.. Pintes. 
—— Entwicklongserscheinungen in der Ornamentik der skys 
ker. By Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe. 4to. Wien, 1592. pp. 44. 
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From the Pur.isnens.—Property ; its Origin and Dove opment. a 


By Ch. Letourneau. §vo. (Walter Scott.) London, | 


i actor or the Mountain of the Assembly. By the Rev. 
QO. D. Miller, D.D. Svo. (S. M. Whipple.) North Adams, 
1892. pp. xxi, 45. 

—wW and where is God? H. B. dpe tigen  Bvo. 
(A. G. Sullivan.) New York, 187, . xxiv, 450. 

—— Physical Education in the Public Se Bak By R. Anna 

= Morria. §Svo. (American Book Go) New York: Cincin- 

a nati: Chicago, n.d. pp. 192. 

Games Ancient and Oriental, and how to play them. By 
Edward Falkener. vo. (Longmans and Co.) London, 1892. 
pp: iv, 366. Illustrated. 

From the Srxorcs or toe Camnnince University Preas.—The 
Soa CA ieee Nappa and Weight Standards. B 

iliam way, M.A. 8Svo. Cambridge, 1892. xil 
ii, "Woodeste.” 2 sae 

From the De.eoares or Tae Cranexnon Press.—The Land-Systems 
of British India. By B. H. Baden-Powell, C.1.E. Three 
Mtr ‘8vo, Oxford, 1892. pp. xx, 699; T71; 632. 
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ps. 
From the Srcrerary or State ror Tae Cotostes.— vatches from 
his Honour the Administrator of New Guinea, dated 
rieig 15th Ang., 1891; 7th Jan, 1292; 6th Feb., 1s 2: 
eb., 1802. and 18th. Feb., 1292. Fol. pr: 2, %, 6 6, 4. 
From the Seceerragy or Stare ou Corse wt Ispr.—Mannalof the 


1891. pp. 
— Handbook of the Haka or Baungshe Dinlect. By D. J. C. 
Macnabb. 8vo. Rangoon, 1891. PP. 6,62. — 
—— Essay on the Language of the Son 
Fone a Svo. Rangoon, 1892. pp. 2, 191, xx. 
8. 4 
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Siyin mires By Captain F. M. Rundall. 8vo. Rangoon, 


ara Chink By Bernard 





176 _ Dist of Presents, 


From the Rora. Scorrss GEOGRAPHICAL saanare Scottish 
aoe arena Magazine. Vol. viii. .No. 6. 

From the Us 
tbe Algoaguian lane By James Constantine Pilling. 
Svo. W: ti ey 77 Facsimiles of Title- 


From the Ixpia Orvice —Report on the Administration of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islunds and Penal Settlements of Port 
Blair and the Nicobars, for 1890-91. Fol. Calentta,. 1891. 


. 149. 
From. ‘the Ecove p’AsTHroroLogir DE Pans, —Revne mensuelle. 
1892. Nos. 5, 6, 


From the eras pes SCiexCES DE Cracovte.—Balletin Inter- 
nationale, 1892. Nos. 4, 5. 


From the East Isp Assocutios.—Journal. Vol. xxiv. Nos. 3, 4. 
From the Essex Fieco Civs.—The Essex Natureliss. Vol. v. 
No. 12; Vol. vi, Nos. 1-5. 






— L'Anomalo. 1892. Nos. 4, 5. 
—— L’Anthropologie. Tome iii. Mo. 2. 


—— Internationales Archiv fiir rep ee Bian Band ¥. Heft 2. 

— Nature. Nos. L175-L1s1. 

—~ Revue Scientifique. Tome xlix. Nos. 19-25. 

— Science. Nos. 477-487. 

—— The American Journal of Psychology. Vol. iv. Meter | 

From the Roran ARcHmoLoGIcaL Isstitere—The A wological 
Journal.. No. 193. 

From the Rovan Ixstrretion or Conswat,—Journal.. Vol. xi. 
Part 1. 


From the Roran Ustreo Seevice [xetircrion aoe No. 172. 








- From the Surrasoxian [nstrrvTion.—Report. 


From the Avstaatis Museum.—Records. Vol. j ii. No, T. 

From the Usirep States Natiowat. Musevm. ee 1889. + 

From the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOcrETY OF ‘asHinoToN.—T he 
American Anthropologist. Vol.v. No. 2. 

From the Beeitses Geseviscuart rie Axraroro.ocm, Erasxo.ocin 
tno Unerscuicure.—Zeitechrift fir Ethnologie. 1891, 


‘Heft 6; 1892, Heft 1: Nachrichten fiber deutsche Alterthums- 
funde. 1891, Heft 6; 1892, Heft 1 


From the ‘Decrscue GESELLSCHAFT Fur ANTAROPOLOGIE Eraxovaie 
Heft 1 und 2. 


lungen. — 





—Mittheilangen. Band ii. Heft 4. 
—Bericht xxviii. 
1 the Rora 





TED Srares Bureau or Eraxo.oot. —Bibliography of 


From the Enrrox. —The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiv. No. o. 


From the EK. pian antaest GESELLSCHAFT In WiEx. —Mitthei- 
“iertenl . NIgDERLAUSITZER GESELLSCHAFT rite ANTHROPOLOGIE UND : 


‘From the Onrkaatamomn Geseviscuarr File Natve- uxp te 


a 


uxp Ukogsenicute.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Band xxi. 










Special Meeting. 


teva thee oak: Sic — Picea No, 308. —— 
jebawieres Rorat Socrerr or Vioronta.—Transactions. Vol. ii: 





* From fie: Soctiré Iveterace pes Natvrauisres pe. Moscou.—Bul- 
From ‘the Hae hey 3 
TETY OF ienioginced or Scoriasp.—Proceedings, | 

Srd Series. Vol. i. | ose hn 








From the Univeesirr or Toxw.—Journal of the College of Science, ; 





ae sii Saba sauna Japan. Vol. vy. 
Bie yi wi Wai Lastee < saad per entitled * An Kak 
ia cal Inquiry into the Basis of our Musical System.” 


‘Mr, Raxpatt H. Pre, Dr. FE. f. Troe, Prof. Rureet Joxes, 3 
and Mr. H. BaLrovr took part in the disenssi 


Professor Bast Hau, CHAMBERLAIN read a paper on “Some 
Minor Japanese Religious Practices.” 


Dr. E. B. Tynon, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. A. Drosy, Mr. M. Beav- 
FORT, and others took: past-n the dienssion. 
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- SPECIAL Mrerixc—Ocroner 18TH, 1892. 
 Eowanp B. Tyron, Esq., D.C.L, FRS., President, in the Chair. 
=. “Major R. C. Tempe, LSC, 


a a * Developments 
in Buddhistic Architecture and atl ap illustrated by the 
A Author's recent exploratior yy Pet hewieented- : 





» In the discussion that ensued, Dr. Trion, Prof. Rays Davis, 
_. My. Taw Sem Ko, Mr. H. Batrovr, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Dr 
‘i tari alachan as and Mr. errr Per aaekete eae 
A rep 
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Novemper STH, 1892. _ | 
Epwarp B. Trior, Faq., D.C.L, ERS. President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. | 
The following elections were announced :-— | 


Professor GertANp, of the University of Serassbang, 8 an 
Honorary Fellow. 

C. W. Campsect, Esq. of 5, Philbeach 6 

W. Crooxe, Esq., of pur, N. W. eo taitte: 

Joux. THomson, Esq., of 70a, Gidevenor’ Street _ London. 

Professor JouN StRvTseEnrs, of 24, Buckingham Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

Louis Roprnsox, Esq., M.D., of 162, High Street, Lewis- 
ham. 


W. L. ALLArpyce, Esq., of Suva: Fiji. 
A. EK. Crawtey, Esq., of St. John’s School, Leatherhead, as 
Ordinary Fellows. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :-— 





For THe Lisuary. 

_ From the Aurnor.—A Study of Prehistoric Anthrope 

Thomas Wilson Bvo. Py 76. 
thology. 78.6, Bares, D.DyI LL.D. Bvo. 








e Pedagogia. “Parte Prima. By Dott. Paolo 
Sto. Modena, 1892. 
—— Ideale Welton in wort und bild. vols, 4to. Berlin, 1892. 
. 280, 270, 233. 


e Speech of Monkeys. By R. L. Garner. S¥o, London, 
1899. pp- xvi, 260. 
—— Ten Years’ Travel and Sees eee Be Ww: 
Seton-Karr. §8vo, London, 1890. PP, xt, 445. | 
—— Family Names from the Irish, Anglo-&: 
en et eee to their Kt 





— The Written Language of the Ancient Mexicans. By D. G. 
See cen aed, ieee 
orc 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL Usrs of the Camera! 
By E. F. in Tavey, C.M.G. 
(wre PLATES x; xr] 
AmonG the innumerable uses now made of the photographic 


camera, that which might be made of it by the anth 
and especially by the travelling anthropol 


4 





logist, seems to be 
insufficiently appreciated and utilised. Allusion is not here 
made so much to the use of the camera, in connection with 
stan rere for the study of anthropology in ite strictly 
physiological aspects—to its use in taking physiological photo- 
graphs, on a fixed scale, of the human figure, in certain definite 
positions, and of simultaneously accurately measuring the same 
figure; for that, though a very useful function of the camera, 
is, though somewhat more difficult of practice among primitive 
folk than those who have not tried it imagine, of qui u 
ciently recognised importance. My special concern to-night, 
on the other hand, is as to the use of the camera for the aecu- 
rate record, not of the mere bodies of primitive folk—which 
might indeed be more accurately measured and photographed 
for such purposes dead than alive, could they be conveniently 
obtained when in that state—but of these folk regarded as living 
beings. This latter is indeed a far more difficult proceeding, 
one -much more seldom practised by anthropologists, and one 
the utility of which for anthropology, regarded, as we all wish 
to regard it,as an exact science, some anthropologists will, I 














Primitive phases of life are fast from the world in 
this age of restless travel and exploration, and it should be 
recognised as almost the duty of educated travellers in the leas 





known parts of the world to put on permanent record, before it 
is too late, such of these sh nant as they may observe ; but it 18 
i sulliciently recognised fact that ‘such records, 
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anthropology and travel, when these illustrations. are not 
merely what may be called physiological pictures, It is true 
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As illustrating the small use of the camera for this spectal a 
purpose, attention need only be alled to the almost universal ~~ 
fades of illustrations of living primitive folk im books of 7 


that considerable change, though certainly not any advance ab ~ 
all proportionate with the possibilities, has been made since ~~ 
the old days in which this power of photography, marvellous ~~ 
even to the thoughtful man of to-lay, of reflecting on the 5 
white screen, here at home in such a room as this, in minutest — = 
detail, the actual scenes which were seen by the traveller = 
months or years before, and it may be some thousands of miles = 


away, would have seemed, could. it have been foreseen, the | 


with the necessary change of dress, simply Europeans of more — 
than average beauty of form. There were doubtless exceptions — 


blackest. magic. Of old, the book illustrator, if, as was usual, 7 
he was not himself the traveller, drew as pictures of primitive 
folk, merely the men and women that surrounded him, drew — 
oures of men and women of his own stage of civilisation, and 
merely added to these such salient features as he was able, 
from the traveller's tales, to fancy that his supposed primitive 
subjects had. So im 1599 the imaginative artist of Nuremberg © 
who drew the pictures for the rare Latin abbreviation of Sir ~) 
Walter Raleigh’s “ Discoverie of Guiana” gave to the world 7 
his impressions of the “ Amazons," the “Headless Men,” and 7 
the “Men who dwelt on trees” which are typical of the pic- 
tures of “savages” which adorn the travellers’ books up to 77 

nearly the present century.’ : = 
Analogous pictures of a somewhat later time, as late indeed —% 
as the end of the last century, may be instanced in the = 
beautifully executed illustrations by Bartologzi in Stedman's 7 
“Dutch Guiana,” in which, in place of natives, are shown, “= 












these exceptions known to me is the beautiful series of draw- | 
ings by Catlin of North American Kedmen. But Catln  %) 
enjoyed the unusual advantage ‘not only of considerable —— 

technical skill as an artist, but of living among the folk —~ 
whom he drew and about whom he wrote. But even his 7 
drawings, valuable as they are, and artistically superior as they 
are, are far from having the value of the accuracy of photo-° ~ 


graphs. | 4 
The modern anthropological illustrator does indeed generally 
draw from photographs; butalmostalwaysfrom photographstaken 


1 « Brevis et admirands descriptio regni Guiane . . - ~~ uod nuper 


admodum . . . . . per generoxum D. D. Gunltherum Ralegh equitem 
Anglum, detectum est. Impensis Levini Hulsil. 4to. Noribergm, 1599. Zs 
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under non-natural conditions. An example would not be ‘hard 
to find, and might indeed be found in one of the most valuable 
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“ picture of the Caribe of my own country of Guiana, 
[ am assured by the very distinguished author, was the best 
attainable. This picture gives no hint of what Caribs are like 


in their natural state ; but it is evidently taken from a photo- 
graph, the history of which I have been unable to trace. The 
explanation is, however, easy tome. During my many years 
ajnaintance with these Caribs, both in their native wilds and 
during their brief visits to the town, I have often been struck 
by the marvellous difference in their appearance when 
under these two differing conditions It is true that in his 
natural surroundings the Carib is but very lightly clad, whereas, 
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but by no means always, puts on a fragmentary and inconornous 
piece or two of the cast-off clothing of whit men, intending, 
by no means successfully, to adorn his person; but such separa- 
ble accidents of rags by no means explain the full change in 
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KS his appearance. J have seen the same men, in their distant 
‘ homes on the mountainous savannahs between Guiana and the 
Ae Grazls, though clothed with but a single strip of cloth, two or 
A three inches wide and perhaps a yard in length, and either 


_-_—s unadorned or adored with but a scrap of red or white paint, 
=f __ look like what the novelists describe as well-groomed gentlemen. 
iy ¢ Yet the same individuals in Georgetown, without any added 
_ —  ¢lething or adornment, look the meanest and wretc folk 
imaginable. The sense of shyness and mean eri zing fear 
which in the town doubtless drives out from them their innate 
sense of freedom and happy andacity, seems to find outward 
expression and completely to alter their bodily form. And it 
was quite evidently under some such depressing circumstances 
as these that the Redm 7 

Ackawois and not “ True Caribs "—who are shown in illus- 
tration which is in my mind, were photog iphed. 

Just as the purely physiological photographs of the anthropo- 
metrists are merely pictures of lifeless bodies, so the ordinary 
photographs of uncharacteristically miserable natives, such as 
that which I have just described, seem comparable to the photo- 
birds and animals, 
| But, it will be said, good and characteristic - hotographs of 
_- primitive folk in their natural condition are seldom to be ob- 
_ Sameras, and when a considerable number of these have Siri 

_ ‘Musing their cameras, the photographs of natives thus obtaines 
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and accurate of recent anthropological books, in which is e iven 


on the rare occasions when he enters the town he sometimes, . 


en—who, by the way, Were Sarees 
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are neither as many nor as good as might have been expected. 
Not long ago im an able review of some published book of 


illustrations of native life—I thinkin the Pacific—the reviewer 


expressed it as his opinion that the attempt was a failure, as 
must be all attempts photographically to portray uncivilised 


folk. My task to-night will be to show that the record, by the — 


camera, of phases of primitive life, though certainly not without 
difficulty, yet is not impossible; and that, this being possible, it 
is for anthropological purposes well worth doing. I am only 
sorry that my own attempts in this direction, partly doubtless 
owing to deficiency of skill, partly to the fact that my life is a 
busy one, and that other demands on my time effectually pre- 
vent me from giving as much care as [ should like to anthropo- 


_~ logical photography, are not as excellent as I could wish. They 


peri 


are shown not as in any way perfectly realising, but as tending 
in the direction which should be taken. 
Risking a charge of egotism, I must aive a few words of ex- 


planation of the circumstances under which the illustrations I 


shall put before you were taken. 


Fifteen years ago T went out to Guiana as curator of the 


public museum, and in that capacity travelled much in the 
interior of that colony, only the seaboard of which was, and 


very little more now is, inhabited. Ten years ago I entered the 


service of the Government, and, as magistrate, took charge of 
a large district inhabited almost solely by Redmen. And I 


remained under those circumstances until, about two years ago, 


[ was transferred to a neighbouring and still larger district of 
which it may be said that up to the time of my going there 
the white men who had visited it might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Throughout this time I have lived really 
eee these pleasant red-skinned folk, now and again, for 


as they do; and throughout that period I have had none but 
Redmen as my servant friends. They have got used to me, and 
I have got used to them, and doubtless in this respect I have 


enjoyed greater advantages in the matter of gaining their 
conti othe ona : 


ence than the ordinary traveller, who merely passes 
through a country, could hope to enjoy. Some ten ats, ago, 
in a book on the “Indians of Guiana” I told all that I then 
knew about them. Though of course further experience 
has now tanght me a good deal more about them, I must 


not here linger on anything that does not touch my special — 
subject of to-night—my experiences as a photographer among 


them. | 
That to gain the confidence of uncivilised folk whom you 
wish to photograph, is one of quite the most essential matters 
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of greater or less duration, living not only among, but — 
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you will easily understand. The first time I tried to ph 
Sscirge Bye eth the mangrove trees at the mouth of i 
Barima river. My red-skinned subject was carefully posed high 
up on a mangrove root. He sat quite stall while I focussed 

drew the shutter. Then, as I took off the cap, with a moan . 
fell backward off his perch on to the soft i below him. Nor 
could he by any means be persuaded to prepare himself once 
more to face the unknown terrora of the camera. A very 
common thing to happen, and to foil the efforts of the phote- 
crapher at the very moment when he has but to withdraw and 
to replace the cap, is for the timid subject suddenly to put up 
his hand to conceal his face,a proceeding most annoying to the 
photographer, but interesting to the anthropologist, as illustra- 
tine the very widespread dread of primitive folk of having 
their features put on paper, and being thus submitted spiritually 
to the power of anyone possessing the 

In passing, & cures instance may he mentioned of the 





| discovery, thanks to the camera, of that rather rare thing—a 


personal iliosyncrasy among Kedmen. Some time last year in 
photocraphing a number of Carib lads I noticed that one of 
them, at the moment of the taking of the picture, suddenly put 
up his hands and put them, not over his face, but one on each 
shoulder. The attitude struck me at once as an unusual one, 
but yet it seemed to me in some way familiar, Some time 
after, in looking through my old stock of negatives I found one 
which showed a much younger Carib lad in the ste unusual 
attitude, and it was only after some imquiry that I realised 
that this last-named negative was one which I had taken some 
years before of the same boy. 

After what has already been said on the subject it is only 
necessary here just to refer to the sufficiently obvious fact that 
one of the great uses of the camera to the anthropologist As for 
the making of what have here been called shyalooioel 
graphs. An accumulation of a large number of these, taken in 
accordance with a fixed scale, would undoubtedly have a very 
considerable value if, it must be added, these were accompanied 
by a series of exact measurements of the persons photographed ; 
but, it must also be added, such an undertaking presents 
very considerable difficulties, dependent on the difficult ~~ 
inducing uncivilised folk, even after long familiarity with t 
to stand in exactly the artificial positions ben ber for the 
purpose and on the mun ber of T \" hotographs, putting it at three 
BS of a large number of individuals, which are required to 
afford sufficient data for the deduction from them of sect 
inferences. Only a person provided with almost unlimited 
time, patience, influence over his subjects, and means of (cones 
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; : hould attempt such a task. a 
_ On the other hand if the task attempted is to help out, with ~~ 
_ the great and wonderful powers of the camera, the traveller's 
| _ description of the folk among whom he has passed, to picture 
‘ | | : . : 
'. them ‘to home-staying anthropologists better and far more Ry: 
___-¥ividly than any words or even any drawing can do, the task, 7 
if yet not light, is comparatively easy. This I hope to illustrate 
_. bya series of pictures taken during the last six years in British —~ 
With reference to my earlier remarks on the difficulty of = % 
discerning in the ordinary illustrations the real bodily appear- = 
ance Gf uncivilised folk, photographs of the True Cariba of - e 
Gruiana will be shown on the screen. And in 80 doing it may, : 
without entering into elaborate detail, be once more pointed = 
out that the red-skinned inhahitants of Guiana are distinguish- 79) 
able into three groups or branches! (see “Amone Indians of ia 
Guiana,” p. 159, and “Proceedings of Royal Geographical — ~ 
Society,” October, 1892), Though the actual pre-European 
history of these three is, unfortunately, still greatly a matter 
of conjecture, it is convenient to use such conjectures ns‘seem  — 7 
most reasonable on this subject as a means of distinguishing = — 
the branches—that is to say, it is well to bear in mind that = 
probably of the tribes at present in Guiana the Warraus, who 
inhabit the swamps about the month of the Orinoco, were the 
: earliest: occupiers, but that there is at present no evidence at 
= all to show whence these people reached their present homes; 
_ that another of the branches, represented only by the Arawacks, 
who inhabit the whole sea-coast of that country with the 
“ exception of the more swampy lands of the Warraus, probably @ 
—... Yeached their present homes from the West. Indian Islands ; 
~ Jone after the Warraus were already established ini those parts; “oa 
: and that the third branch, acai called the Carib branch, Bs } 
and represented by the Ackawois, Macusis, Arecunas,and by 
the “True Caribs,” came also from the Islands, but at various — ~ 
times, and made their way, in somewhat various directions, 
into the back lands of the country. The first set of pictures 
“tee pes to show you all-are of this last or“True Carib" © 0» 
ranch, | | a 
«The first is of a middle-aged man who lives in the first falls “ 
of the Barima River. A single glance at it and a comparison 
. of it with the ordinary, even the best book illustrations of 
_ ~ Caribs, will at once serve to make Plam ‘the advantage of the 
5 photographic method used among the people in their own 9 


a * Only a limited num! of the photographs shown in Hlustrating the reading c 4 | 
of this paper can be reproduced for the Journal. | 2? an 
Be VOL. XXII | 
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homes over any other method of showing what these primitive 
folk are really like. Before shooting the falls in their canoes 
the Redmen always carefully examine the state of the river 
to see which rocks are exposed, which lurk as hidden ¢ 


beneath the surface in that particular state of the water; and 


it was while he was engaged in this cautious survey that this 
photograph of this Carib was taken. The next is of the same 
man taken under somewhat different circumstances. The 
hospitality of these persons is almost unbounded, and the 
etiquette of its observance is rigidly fixed. The master of the 
house, when expecting guests, crooms himself carefully and puts 
on his best dress and ornaments, these often, as in this case, consist- 
ing only of a narrow waistcloth by way of dress and of a necklace 
and armlets of white beads by way of ornament. Thus honouring 
the occasion to the best of his ability, he sits, somewhat stolidly, 
outside his house awaiting his guests, with whom when they 
arrive he will without rising or in any other way testifying any 
interest, exchange one or two entirely conventional and mono- 


syllabic sentences, dropping them out one’ by ak ak loite ‘ 


It is generally supposed that these red-skinned folk are 
undemonstrative in their bearing towards one another. But 
this really is only in the presence of strangers. When alone, 
or before others with whom they are familiar, their bearing 
toward each other is even caressing. Such a picture as this, 
of three Caribs standing with their arms round each other's 
necks, may often be seen. 

The next picture, of a young Carib man, perhaps a little 
above the average in physique, is intended to show that these 
people, thongh not tall, are a fine people in the point of 
physical and museular development. 

Again, in ‘the matter of facial expression, the ordinary con- 
ception of these people as dull and expressionless should give 
place to the truer idea that, when not made shy by the presence 
of unaccustomed strangers, there is a great deal of life and even 
in some cases of beauty in their appearance. It is practically 
impossible for a stranger to see them in this their more 
pleasing and natural state, except when, as I now do in this 
picture of three Carib lads, they are taken under the most 
natural conditions, and distance and time being for the purpose 
annihilated, they are shown you in the most natural conditions 
but without their knowledge. 

That it may not be said that in my 
with my own too favourable ideas of 
of mine, I have elected only to show 





anxiety to impress you 
you young fellows in their 








too brief prime, I next show you an old Carib, I must,how- 
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lead but a short if a happy life, and are old at fifty, and rarely 
survive to sixty. 


Even among the young folk disease sometimes, though Tam = 


glad to say not often, plays havoc. And I am able to show 
you a picture of an unfortunate lad of that race suffering from 
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the malady which is most common among them—consump-— 


tion, | 

And lest it should be said that I have ungallantly confined 
my selection to the men, I end this series of Carib pictures by 
one of a group of three women sitting together after a common, 
but surely inconvenient fashion, in one hammock. 


Some interest attaches to the as yet not very numerous 


instances of persons whose veins are half filled with Indian, 
half with foreign blood. I have, personally, not the slightest 
doubt that the pure Indian left to himself and his own natural 
conditions is much the happier and morally the . better man. 
But from the first instant that the stronger European influence 
meets and touches the weaker native American race, it is 
absolutely unavoidable that a change should begin in the 


Intter; and it has always seemed to me that it is our duty, ~ 


though I fear one that has seldom enough in the history of the 
world been acted on, or at least been wisely acted on, to see 
that this change which we are forced by circumstances to make 
in this naturally happy and estimable folk, should be as little 
to their detriment as possible. As a well known and much 


esteemed man, who was at the time your President, once said 


to me, it seems to be a fact that, sad as has been the history of 


the relations of civilised with uncivilised man, there. has 


probably never been an uncivilised folk which would have met 


a, 


3. 


ever, admit that he is only old for a Redman, age was 


- 


a 


the friendly advances of civilised men in any hostile spirit. - 


Guiana is one of the not too numerous places in which from 


the first the European influence, largely, it must be admitted, 
because the circumstances of the place did not bring it much in ~ 


contact with the native element, has been comparatively, un- 
fortunately I can only say comparatively, harmless to the 
latter. But now, when, owing to the spread of the Sold 
industry into the before unknown interior of the colony, these 
circumstances are rapidly changing, and the European. and 
native elements are mevitably being daily brought more and 


more into contact, it would become us to see that the pradual 


merging of the native into the European element should be ~ 
resi Seis with as little injury to the former as possible. — 





And this desirable end, difficult, it must be admitted, of attain- 


ment, could best, and, it seems to me, only be reached, by a } 
| 02 
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eradual intermarriage of the two elements. It is not without 
interest, therefore, to note what has been the result of such 
intermarriage as has already taken place. | 

The matter should be considered in two aspects, the moral 
and the physical ; and in so doing it must be remembered that 
the Enropean element introduced into the problem is diverse, 
for it is brought in by English, Spanish, Portuguese, and—for 
these too are European in the sense that they have been intro- 
duced by Europeans—Negro, Chinese, and East Indian. 

Taking these in the order of their strength, the Negro has 
intermarried with the Redmen more than have any of the 
others. The resulting hali-breeds are known in the colony 
as “cobungrus” or as “cobs,” and are, as far as I know, in- 
variably the result of the intermarnage of a black man with a 
red woman, Morally the good or evil result of the cross 
depends on whether the offspring are brought up entirely by 
the mother and entirely among her folk, or among and as the 
father’s folk. In the former case the child acquires chiefly the 
qualities, which are generally the good if simple qualities, of 
an almost entirely nature folk; while in the latter case it 
acquires rather the qualities of the father, which, in no spirit of 
reprobation, but of pity, must be described as those most woefully 
and sadly unfortunate. qualities which the European, as a 
Frankenstein, compounded and supplied to that most artificial 
creature which, by his original enslavement of the Africans and 
then by the too rapid a: entirely badly p ed enfranchise- 
ment of these same, he created. the other hand, if we turn 
from the moral to the physical aspect of such an intermarriage 
as we are contemplating, the result may much more un- 
reservedly be pronounced excellent. In a very striking recent 
book written by a black man on black men, the unexpectedly 
frank truism is, with quite admirable courage, stated that the 
greatest drawback of the black man, when he etrngeles for 
civilised existence, lies in his physical ugliness, Now this 
ugliness chietly, of course, finds expression in his face; but itis 
yet exhibited in his whole body, which, however, is generally of 
most amazing and admirable strength. The red man, on the 
other hand, generally has a face which, if not beautiful according 
to the European standard, is yet, in delicacy and beauty of Line 
far more admirable than is that of our black man; and his 
body, wanting the brute strength of the black man, yet far 
ee panei in its beanty of line and in its marvellous 
suppleness. Now, if in the blended offspring of a black man 
and a red woman the moral characters of the two parents 
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Probably in accordance with some. phase of the law of 


beneficial variation, it happens that it 1s the better physical — 


jualities of each of the parents respectively which find place in 


body of the child, with the strength of the black father is 
combined the beauty of line and consequent suppleness of his 
maternal red-skinned folk. 

It must be confessed that the various favourable results which 


have here been attributed to the union of the black man and _ 
the red woman are too seldom attained, at least in full perfec- 


tion; but it is of course equally seldom that the requisite most 
favouring circumstances all co-exist. But that an approxima- 
tion’ to these good results is occasionally attained—and is, 
therefore, worth striving for—I can bear personal witness. For 
about ten years past my life has been made comparatively 
smooth for me by the services of one such half-breed, whose 
picture I now show you. Gabriel is the child of a red-skinned 
mother—a Warrau—and a black father, It must be admitted 


that the moral qualities of the father were not quite what they 
should have been, for he was brought into contaet with the 


mother in consequence of having to take refuge among her folk 
when in hiding from the police who were in search of 
charge of murder. History does not say what became of him 
after (having lived with the Warrau woman but a few months) 
he deserted her. The child was brought up by the mother, and 
entered my service when he was probably about seventeen, ten 
years ago.. Physically the picture of him which I show you 
speaks for itseli. It can, of course, not be claimed that his face 
is beautiful, but it is at least far more refined than that of the 
ordinary black man, and his. expression, of which the photo- 
graph gives no idea, has the gentle intelligence of the red man, 

ith a certain proportion of the animal good humour which is 
the most favourable character to be looked for in the black 
man’s face, That his strength is not only apparent but real 
will be understood from the fact that I have seen him walk a 
ortacing the baggage past a fall, with a 
rice bag, weighing 120 Ibs, on each shoulder. As regards 
more obscure qualities, you must take it.on trust from me that 
he has in quite sinuses degree the great knowledge, of a 









certain kind, and the intelligence to apply this knowledge —— 
~ which enable the red man to hunt with success in the difficult  _ 


and obscure forests of Guiana, where game abounds, but under 
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father or the mother, in accordance as he lives either among his 
father's or his mother’s folk, yet the physical qualities originally — 
imparted by the two parents are liable to no such modification. 


the offspring, to the exclusion of the less worthy. So that the — 


rch of him on a | 


conditions so difficult that hardly any European, however 
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skilled or trained a huntsman, can hope for any success; that 
his versatility is conswerable is, I think, sufficiently proved by 
___ the fact that he has readily adapted himself to help me in all 
% __ the many European hobbies which go to make up my life, and 
et has even acquired sufficient of the delicacy of skill requisite to 
assist me in the manipulation of the camera in the field. In 
_ Short, he is as versatile and faithful a servant as anyone ever 
a had ; and such few defects as he has are, I fear, acquired, despite 
all care, by his contact with an influence go foreign to him 
as is the European. | 
After the Negro-Redskin cross, the one next most comm 
represented in Guiana, is the Spanish Arawack. The history of 
these people is as follows :—For some time before and after the 
war of independence of the neighbouring country of Venezuela, 
certain Venezuelians, already probably of mixed Spanish and 
red blood, worried by the constant demands on their services 
as soldiers ina war in which they took no interest, fled across 
the Orinoco and settled on the Moruka River, in British 
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, ‘ territory. Here they married wives of the Arawacks of the é 
a district, and, partly doubtless because they were Roman 
at Catholics, kept themselves distinct from the other people of the 
dy district, and have ever since maintained this isolation. Physi- 
___ cally they are a fine people, and they have always been a fairly 


industrious people ; but now that the gold industry has invaded 
the very river on which they had settled, their quiet and 
industrious habits are, it is to be feared, in danger of transmu- 
tation. 

As a picture ofa Spanish Arawack may be shown one of a 
young man nicknamed El Gato, or “the cat,” on account of the 
wonderful suppleness and agility of his limbs. 

Considerations of time forbid that I should do more than 
merely show you pictures of the cross resulting from the 
i mixture of Portuguese and Arawack blood, and the still more 
a curious mixture of Scotch and Arawack blood. In the latter 
ve ease it will be noticed that, as in all the other rare instances I 
| have seen of the mixture of British with Red blood, the resulting 

_ Toss takes much more exclusively after the European parent 
than is common when the foreign element is of non-British 
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ities obvious, but insufficiently used, use of the camera 
for anthropological purposes would be for the better illustration 
of collections of objects of ethnological interest. Those who 
have tried know best the difficulty of showing these in an 
effective and interesting manner, Comparatively elaborate azd 
-orrespondingly artistic objects made and used by a le who 
have made considerable progress without attaining what we 
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are | asad: to eall civilisation, are easily shown in an attractive 


manner; but the simpler objects, illustrating the daily life of — 
peo) ile in a much more primitive state of civilisation, are not so ~~ 
y placed. The articles which constitute the dress and — 
ornaments of a people which makes but little use of ornament 
and less of dress, are generally of so simple a nature that when 
stored in rows or, as [ am afraid is sometimes the case, in heaps 
or even in bundles, in mnseum cases, they too often seem 
deficient in interest to the very curators of the museum, and are 


naturally much more go to the outside public. Yet these same 


things, very likely, to one who has seen them im actual use, 
seem, just because of their simplicity, more interesting than the 
elaborate dancing masks and such like. It has been s 
ioe, the suggestion has been carried into effect—to 
these on lay figures; but when it is remembered how 
ina w of these simple articles of dress or ornament are worn 
ed any one time, it is obvious that for their proper displayin. > 
the suggested manner the number of lay figures which would ~~ 
be required wonld, for reasons both of economy and of space; — 


make the plan ineffective. A much more feasible plan would ig 
be to place by the side of each object, or group of objects ~~ 


displayed, a photograph of the object—preferably of the identi- 
cal object. A few examples will better explain what I mean :— 
The first is a photograph of a Partamona (Ackawoi) red man 
in a curious dress made and worn for a special festival cele- 
brated by those people and called Parasheera. The dress 
consists of three parts, which may be described as skirt, cloak, 
and mask, all made of the bright greenish-yellow, immature 
leaves of the ta palm (Maurifia flexuosa). Probably there is 
not an example of this dress in any existing museum; for it is 
probable that no white man except myself has ever seen it, and 
I frankly confess that I was deterred, as has often been the 
ease under similar circumstances, from bringing away an 
example of the dress by the consideration that when seen off 
the body of the wearer it would look like no in the world 
but a small bundle of withered palm leaves, and would to the 
uninitiated seem supremely uninteresting (Plate X). a 
The next example I show you is a picture of a Macusi lad 





in full dancing dress. ‘Those who are acquainted with the a 


ordinary heaped curiosities of the aver nological collec- 
tion will perh 

parrot and macaw feathers, the loose hanging ruff of alternate 
black curassow and white egret feathers, and the strip of waist- 
cloth upheld by a cotton belt, which constitutes the whole of 





this dress ; and such persons will probably recognise that these 


euicies seen, as in this photograph, in situ, Se ces = 


aps recognise the typi headin of bright " 
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Se Again, one of the commonest articles from Guiana seen in . 

museums is the necklace of peccary teeth, much affected by all the Lie 
Carib tribes. But in now showing you one of the finest speci- ; 
_ ___ mens of this ornament I have ever seen, it will probably gain 

) | ~  vYery much in interest from the fact that I am able at the same 

hes time to throw on to the screen a picture of the actual necklace 

rou. on the Macusi, named Lonk, from whose shoulders I acquired it. 

on, And it may, in passing, be of interest to add that these neck- 

ae laces, in the manufacture of which only the tusk teeth of the 





= _ Peceary are used so, that, in proportion to its size, euch re 
2 Santi ta: very large number of animals, are most highly valid 


fc 4 as heirlooms, and as representing the accumulated prowess not 











only of the wearer for the time being, but also of his ancestors. 
for this property is handed down in the male line of descent, 
ops | and 1s added to by each holder. | 
< Asmall necklace of the same kind but only just begun, is 
>, by shown in the next picture, And in this Inay be noted too the 
_ cotten armlets, fastened with a sort of brooch or disc of turtle 
ey. bone or shell, which are also among the most characteristic 
——s-:« STmaments of the Carib. And.in yet another picture not on 
is the mass of cotton tassels and other such ornaments w Lie 
characteristically hangs down the back from these same neck- 
| laces shown, but further illustrations of the feather head-dress 
oes and shoulder ruff seen in a previous picture are seen. 
iD Some little time ago the authorities at Kew asked for some 
We information about an object of seeds from Guiana, supposed to 
7 be a necklace, which is in their museum. It was 1 sary to 
‘explain that the thing is not a necklace at all, but is worn 
»  __— across the body from one shoulder to the opposite hip; and it 
| «8: much easier to explain this when it is possible to show, as 
> I now show you, a picture of the actual thing as worn. For 
"the sake of accuracy, it is as well to add that as arule two of 
>. these ornaments are worn, one from each shoulder, and crossing 
>’ each other in front and on the back. 
ie, Sumilarly Professor Giglioli had long asked me to procure for 
him a specimen of the fats made of bone which are among 
«these Redmen’s few instruments of music ; and | was very glad, 
Va in complying with his Wish, and sending him a flute. made of 
7) «jaguar bone, to be able to send at the same time a photo- 
fy _ graph of the identical flute in the hands of the True Carib lad 
» ~~ who made and used it. Attention may be called, in passing 
in _ tothe characteristic and elaborately made cotton tassel which 
i ;, adorns this flute BS it does Bo many of the personal Adornments r 
> of these people. | bs 


= Probably one of the least interesting objects to the ordinary 
i Passer through an ethnological museum is a bow. But it would 
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picture of its original possessor and user. In the example here ’ % 
shown the size of the bow as compared with its True Carib 


fe _acequire'a fresh interest if it were shown side by side with a 


* owner may be noted. . ’ a 
<M In short, a good series of photographs showing each of the 7 
- -* Possessions of a primitive folk, and its use, would be far more “5 
_ _ instrnetive and far more interesting than any collection of the ~ 
articles themselves. Or, if it is desired to illustrate not the 
ss possessions but the habits of such folk, the thing can be done. — 7 
‘inthe same way. A few examples from a large series showing 
the games of these people will illustrate this. | 
Many of their games are dramatic representations of ordinary 





E incidents in their work-a-day life. One represents their rare © 
and eventful visits to the distant town. Of the many figures | 
in this game one represents the fully manned canoe in which 
they go on their journey down the big rivers of the country. — 7 
All but two of the players, seated on the ground, the one a 
behind the other, and each clasping the player in front of = 7 
him, form a long line, which, by the action of the feet and ~~ 4 
thighs of its constituent members, drags itself slowly forward, —— ~ 
the whole swaying from side to side. In this way—which must ie 
certainly involve a considerable amount of somewhat painful ~~ 

friction, considering the hardness of the stony ground traversed . 


and the unprotectedness of the skins of the players—a very = 
realistic representation of the forward rolling motion of a large 
and well-manned canoe, such as would be used on areal journey, 
is attained. And the illusion is assisted by the players’ noisy 
‘ imitation of the regular and most characteristic rhythmic beat 
. of the paddles against the sides of the canoe, and of the shouts 7 
Of the paddlers, | er, - 
. After several other figures, another comes, in which the —— 
players, all standing in line, each falls forward on his hands and a 
- . feet, his thighs the highest part of him, so that the whole line t 
* of players, with their closely pressed bodies, formaa long tunnel, 
hrough which each player mm turn has, as in a well known 
figure in the old-fashioned dance of Sir Roger de Coverly,to ~~~ 
pass, but by creeping. The journey, that is, is nearly over; | % 
and the home-comers, leaving the broad river up which th <a 
have come so far, have turned into the narrow creek or side 
stream densely roofed with low hanging trees, which leads 9 
directly to their homes ; and under this natural tunnel thé cance 
has to force its way. | “ Whine, x 
Other games to be seen among the Redmen of the borders of ~ 7 
Guiana and Brazil are simple representations of the doings of | 9) 
animals, For instance, one represents an aruti in a pen and 
the attempts of a jaguar to get him out. The players form a 
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-__ ring, their arms round each other’snecks. Inside this circle = 
vee _. one of the players crouches, and represents an aguti—a small *" 
- . animal often kept in captivity by the Redmen—inside the pen. = 
= Outside the pen another player watches; it is the jaguar look- 7 
a ing with hungry eyes on the aguti. He tries to get the . 
— _‘ aguti out between the bars of the pen, that is between the 
. legs of the ring of players. But the living pen whirls round 
_ and round, and it is no easy task for the jaguar to seize the 
cia aguti and drag it out. : | 

45, Yet more curious is the whipping game of the Arawacks. 
_ It is played by any number of persons, but generally only by 
-<. men andl boys, for one, two, or three days and nights—as 
> long, that is, as the supply of panreri, the native beer, holds out, 
a The players, with but brief intervals, range themselves in 
a | two lines opposite each other. Every now and then a pair of 


- players, one from each line, separate from the rest. One of 
fap. these puts forward his leg and stands firm; the other carefully 


Lae measures the most effective distance with a powerful and 
ie special whip with which each player is provided, and then 
i lashes with all his force the calf of the other. The crack is 
te like a pistol shot, and the result isa gash across the skin of 
a the patient's calf. Sometimes a second similar blow is given 
and borne. Then the position of the pair of players is reversed, 
and the flogged man flogs the other. Then the pair retire, 
drink good-temperedly together, and rejoin the line, to let 
ee take their turn of activity, but presently, and 
again and again at intervals, to their own activity. 

It has been said that the most active players of this extra- 
ordinary game are the men and boys. But occasionally the 
women take a part also. And it is noteworthy that when this 
is the case a wooden figure of a bird, a heron, is substituted for 
ny each of the whips, and a gentle peck with this bird is substi- 
_ tuted for the far more serious lash of the whip, I do not know 
Am that any equivalent example of the fact that the germ of the idea 
of courtesy to the weaker sex exists among people even in. this 
=~ Btage ee on record. | 

ce, Another noteworthy game is played by the Warraus. Each 
ae: player—and in this game the ke only take part—is provided 
Cie a large shield made of the leaf-stalks of the Hta palm 
fowriia flecuosa). Each pair of players, the one ressing his: 
renee against that of the ernie Pine each to nections the 
other. 

The last set of pictures I propose to show you is a series . 
illustrating the manner of life of the curious a comparatively - 
little known Redmen called Warraus, who inhabit the very wide- 
spreading swamps which block the mouth of the Orinoco river. 
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It was oi these people that the tale was told, by no less a 


person among others than Humboldt, that they lived in houses 


suspended from the tops of the palm trees. Their habits are not 
quite as strange as that tale would make out, but yet the 
manner of life is strange enough. It is a people which may in 





truth be said to depend for their very existence on a palm tree,’ — : 


even though they do not hang their dwellings on these. The 
palm in question is the Eta, t e Mouritia flexuosa of botanists, 
which occurs in vast abundance in the swamps of the Orinoco. 





The soft pith from the inside of the stem of this palm, the 
maggots which are bred in the decaying trunks of such of these 


palms as have been cut down for the sake of the pith, the sap 
which accumulates and ferments in the hollows of these fallen 


‘ol 





t 
© 


trunks, together with the soft pulp which envelops the seeds “of a 


this palm, form, with the exception of the few crabs and fish 
which they catch, the sole food of this people, which, unlike the 
other Redmen of those parts, does not cultivate the soil and 
hardly ever hunts. A few felled trunks of this palm ranged side 
by side on the swampy ground affords to these people at once 
their only foothold and the floors of their houses ; and four corner 
posts having been erected on this platform, a roof of the leaves 
of the same palm completes the simple dwelling. Practi- 

eally the only furniture within the house thus formed is the 
hammock, which is made of the fibre from the young leaves of 
this same ‘palm. 

These strange dwellings are situated, probably for the sake of 
the safety of seclusion, not near the river banks, but at long 
distances within the depths of the swamp. Visiting a settle- 
ment of these people not many months ago, we had to walk for 


‘more than three miles not on the ground, indeed more often 


than not from five or ten feet above it, but on an artificially 
formed track of fallen trees. Near the river the path passes 
over the tops of the wild tangle of mangrove roots, trees 
having been felled in such a way that their trunks, supported 
on the arched roots, form a continuous but narrow and slippery 
path. Yet further in, where the mangrove roots no longer offer 
their convenient support, the felled trunks are carried over the 
watery swamp sometimes by being rested in notches cut in the 
still standing trunks, sometimes on posts run into the soft ground 
especially for their Di ie 

It probably seems that these must indeed be a wretched 


people; but indeed it is not so. They are happy and contented. _ | 


And for their physical appearance let the following pictures 
answer, The first is of a father and lus two sons whom we 
found in one of the houses visited on the occasion above 
referred to; the second is of the wife and female relatives of 
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~_ the same householder; and the last is of a neighbouring Ee 
= =" | 


A — householder and his son. In this last picture the cake of Aota 


~- bread, that is, the compressed pulp scraped off the palm fruits, 


| a may be noted. re a 
ae, Even if the time at my disposal were not exhausted, enough has, 
Oe I hepe, already been said, and enough pictures have heen shown toe 


iW to illustrate the contention that the camera, to say nothing of i 
: its uses for anthropometric photography, may be utilised by the te 
ai traveller with anthropological tastes to very great advantage in =. 
'—_ securing, for exhibition to those of similar tastes who are not 

x lucky enough to be able to travel and see for themselves, ac- 

wy | curate records of the appearance, life, and habits of the primi- 

my. tive folk visited. All that remains to be done is to add a few 

c remarks as to the requisite apparatus which may be useful to 

¥ those going for the first time into untravelled countries, 
—. Nor need these remarks be lengthy, for there is an admir. “3 
<P chapter on the subject, by the late W. F. Donkin, in the latest | 
— __ edition of that useful little book, * Hints to Travellers,” pub- 
a. lished by the Royal ivy iin siem Society. .All that it is bee 
— proposed to do 1s to add avery few brief notes on the same 





ape subject by one who has had actual and considerable experience 
Sy in meeting photographic difficulties in a little explored and un- 
= civilised country. Mr, Donkin's notes, apt as they are, seem 
- not fully to meet the case of one travelling quite beyond the , 
jae confines of civilisation, — 
- Chiefly to be considered in providing apparatus are the cir- 
cumstances of the country in which these are to be used. It 
ae need hardly be said that for a country in which all the require- 
- tents of the traveller of every kind have to be taken with him, 
> _ either in boats, necessarily of limited size, or on men’s backs, 
"the portability of the apparatus is an essential consideration ; 
>~. ‘but for a country like Guiana there are other considerations 
a. more often overlooked but quite as essential—such as the 
=i heat and extraordinary dampness, Another thing which should 
ae be taken into consideration, but is still more often overlooked, 
© >. is that in such a country as Guiana the traveller lives both by 
~ day and night in the open air, and underasky from which very 
opty rarely—only indeed during the few night hours when there is 
— sho moon and when the stars are obscured by clouds—is no bi 
> ___ light reflected to his hindrance in changing plates or in any eer 
Tar other of the Proceedings of the photographer which must be Te 
aaa: carried on In none but ons light. The brief rémarks which I Sy 
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FE. F. m1 Tavry.—aA 1 
recommend the use of quite a small camera, say a quarter 
plate, or even one of the still smaller hand cameras ; but I am 
practically convinced that the most satisfactory size—as indeed 


Mr. Donkin also reeommends—is 74 x 5, the only disadvantage 


of this being that, for some mysterious reason, dealers in 
photographic materials in colonial towns, from which it is often 
convenient to derive one's material, do not keep plates and 


other material for this size in stock. As to hand cameras, be 
they large or small, they are an abomination, and are really 
much more difficult to work with satisfactory results than are 
fixed cameras. 3 


4s regards choice of lens for our special purpose, where only 
one is taken, either a Ross's Rapid Symmetrical or one of the 
hew concentric lenses of the same maker seems best. If the 


cost does not deter, the addition of one of Dallmeyer'’s new tele- 


photographic lens will be advantageous. | 
Amore difficult question to decide is as to whether it is 


- better to use glass plates or some of the numerous film subati- 


tutes. Taking imto consideration the enormous weight of a 


. Stock of glass plates adequate for a journey of any length such 
as we are contemplating, it would at first sight seem quite 


certain that the preference should be given to the far lighter 
films; but films, as at present. manufactured, have the great 


disadvantage of not Keeping their condition for any length of 


time in a very hot and very damp climate. Moreover the 
present films seem in a hot climate to be very difficult to dry 
after development, which, if the plates are developed en rowte— 
as should be the case—is a decided disadvantage; nor, in the 
case of what seem to me otherwise the best of the existing 
films, i.¢., those of xylonite, can this difficulty be overcome by 
the use of methylated spirit, which is not only bulky to carry 
but also unfortunately dissolves the substance of which these 


films are made, On the whole it seems best at present to take: 


a certain number of good glass plates for the more special work, 
and to take xylonite films for more ordinary occasions, and then 


to live in hope that the defects in films which I have indicated — 


¥ speedily be remedied, so that it may soon hecome possible 
to nse only films, ¥ | oe : 
The next consideration is as to the best means of providing 
oneself with a safe Seen light for use on such oceasions. 
If it is decided to keep the plates after exposure for develop- 
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ment at home it is still an absolute necessity to have some — 


sort of bag or tent of dark material in which to remove from 
the dark slides such plates as have already been exposed, safely 
to pack these, and to substitute unexposed plates in the slides. 


It is often suid that this can be done at night by the simple 


qi See. 


i.e 
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means of a candle shaded with a piece of some red material; 


but for reasons which I have already indicated, this is so seldom 
as to be practically never possible when travelling under a 
tropical sky in parts where no houses are. Any of the ordinary 
forms of changing bag, provided they are sufficiently and 
sone bores oe allow the head ee arms to be in- 
serted, will answer for this purpose ; but this presupposes that 
the only thing wanted is means of changing the side whereas, 
both for the sake of knowing what one is about and because 
developed plates may be much more easily and safely carried 
than those which are undeveloped, it is far better to develop 
ones plates as one ae along, = for this some more con- 
venient arrangement than a simple changing bag is needed. 
What is wanted is some farsi of dark tent provided at least 
with a sink, some sort of shelf on which to put the apparatus 
with which one is working, say a couple of dishes, a- rack for 
holding the plates from time to time, the vessel in which the 
necessary supply of water is contained, and the three or four re- 
quisite bettles of chemicals, and this must be sufficiently ven- 
tilated to allow the user to stay in it for some considerable time. 
Many portable dark-rooms purporting to meet these require- 
ments are in the market. e best is probably one known as 
the “ Army” dark room, manufactured by Messrs. Davenport 
aud Co,, but the weight of this (70 Ibs.) practically prohibits its 
use on such journeys as I am contemplati One called the 
“ Conical,” by the same makers, seems on a more suitable prin- 
ciple, but this has no conveniences in the shape of sink and 
shelf. It is practically simply a bell tent of suitable dark 
material; and if to it were added some form of portable sink 
and shelf it would probably meet the requirements. 

In short, the suitable dark tent for such journeys as we are 
contemplating has still to be invented. Should anyone be 
inclined to try his hand at supplying this need, one essential 
feature to be remembered is that it must be lighted from the 
outside, being provided with a window of some suitable and un- 
sbi ara translucent material outside which an ordinary lamp 
can be hung, | 

Two other hints as to material may be given; one is to use 
trays of xylonite, with, if spirit is to be used, one tray of ebonite 
crecens for that chemical; the other is to use for a developer 








new one known as amidol, which may best be carried dry. . 


But quite as important as the choice of material is the 
een af packing ohis from time to time. Heat, damp, and 
insects are the great things to be guarded against, and, once 
more, portability must be taken into pay ay The 





camera, dark slides, and all necessary for the actual exposure, 
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should be carried not in a leather but ina tin case,which should 


be as air-tight as possible, and in which a few small muslin bags 
of napthaline should be kept. And inside this case the lens or 
lenses should be in a er tin case. Many of the ordinary 
forms of quarter pound tobacco tins are readily convertible for 
this purpose. Each dark slide should be in its own black 


velvet bag; indeed the best packing material for the whole — 


tus is provided by putting each article in its own separate 
wanes bie: this, with the “ dark cloth,” and perhaps a chamois 
leather and an old silk handkerchief for wi ping purposes, pro- 
viding all that is necessary in the way of The bellows 
of the camera and all such leather work should be lightly 
smeared from time to time with varbolated vaseline. 
The store of glass plates and films which is taken must also 
be bees carefully packed; in the case of the glass each dozen 
put in its own separate tin case of a form supplied 
predly by many dealers, certainly by Messrs. Wratten and 
ainwright, and the lid of which should not be soldered on but 
protected at the place where it jos the main part of the box 
by a piece of waxed paper, or better still by a broad indiarubber 
band, such as is used for similar purpose on the chloride of 
calcium tubes in which platinotype paper is usually kept. The 


‘packets of films should be packed in the same way, except that 


several dozen may be packed serge in one case, The whole 

should then be wrapped each in a 
sheet of non-actinic paper, which may often come in useful in 
the course of the journey, and should be placed, again with a 
little napthaline, in an air-tight lockable case. 


_ All air-tight cases which may be used should be provided 


with outside metal rings and with leather straps ranning 
through these for the purpose of easy carriage. 

And not the least essential is the provision of a waterproof 
cover to go over the whole apparatus when it has to be stored 
at night in the open air camp, under which circumstances it is, 
by the way, as well to take care that the cases are not put on 

she estat bee are either hung from the trees or are at least 
por from the ground on a platform of branches. 

In conclusion IT would suggest that this Institute should make 
it its business to collect and arrange in some suitable manner 
all all photograple of the kind here alluded to, which the travelling 

pologist nay secure, 
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On the SIGNIFICATION of COUVADE. 
By H., Line Rots. 


L 
Cxvade, or male child-bed, is the name given to a variable 


ay ; custom which prevails among many ae les, and which generally 
—_— ordains that upon the birth of a child he father must take to his 


____ sleeping corner and there behave as though he had suffered ‘the 
oh pangs of labour. Occasionally he is only obliged to fast, almost 
Ay invariably he is restricted im his diet, and generally he is not 


Sa allowed to follow his usual vocations, In some cases he com- 
')  * mences fasting before his wife is confined, or even before mar- 
ts riage ; in other cases the woman is also restricted to the use of 
em certain foods. Simultaneously with the husband's lying-in the 
>. ~=wile gets up and resumes her domestic duties, but it ‘also 

\ happens occasionally that husband and wife lie-in together. 


ye ‘The duration of the state of couvade varies considerably— 
-.. . from a few days to several weeks, or up to the time the navel 
go? string of the child falls off, or even up to the time at which 
ry the child can sit upright. The word cowrade in its present 















signification was first. used by Dr. E. B. Tylor (“ Early Hist. of 
Mankind,” London, 1865), and when the original meaning of the 
word 15 remembered it will be thought a more appropriate word 
could hardly have been ad | 





ee. vilised portion of humanity the custom ” 
" appears exceptionally barbarous in its treatment of the suffering 
whife,and at the same time it appears extremely absurd, So absurd 
does it seem to us that everyone on first reading about it smiles 
incredulously as though some traveller's tale were being recited. iG 
But the effect on the woman is nothing like what we imagine bs 
it to be, for among savages we find almost everywhere that 
women are delivered with little pain or trouble. Quandt, during "i 
his twelve years’ sojourn in Surinam, knew of no death of a 
native woman in child-birth (“ Nachricht von Surinam,” p. 252). + 
Brett says child-birth was no hardship, and quotes the example = 
ofan Indian mother rising and going about her duties imme- ) 
diately after delivery (“Indian Tribes of Guiana,” p, 101). 
H. H. Bancroft, the anthropologist, cites cases among the North : 
American Pacific Indian women where child-birth hardh stots ae 


. cific Th e ¢ y ; 
the mother (“Native Races of the Pacific States," i, pp. 1¥1l, 
197, 242, 391, 412, 436, 513, 566, 703, 773; ii, oo 678). 
Amongst ‘hat different; here ~ = 
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the women were accustomed to ride astraddle which habit 
resulted in malformation and consequent suffering during 





delivery, but once delivered the woman suffered no more 


(Dobritzhoffer, “Geach. d. Abiponer,” Vienna, 1873, ii, p. 269). 
The Australian women have little difficulty in child-birth, and 
death from such a cause is exceedingly rare (“ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” xiii, 1864, p. 280); the same is said of the Sepoy wives. 
in India (Walter Campbell, “Indian Journal,” Edin., 1864, 
p. 361); of women on the Gold Coast (W. Smith, “Voy. to 


Guinea,” Lond. 1774, pp. 211, 266); on the Gambia (Fr. | 


Moore's * Travels,” Lond., 1738, pp. 35, 134); in the South Seas 
(Wilson’s “Miss. Voy.,” pp. 157, 339); in the African Lake 
Regions (Burton, “ Lake Regions,” ii, p. 23); while of the Nico- 
barese Mr. E. H. Man tells us: “In child-bearing it would seem 
that from the extreme rarity of fatal terminations or of slow 
recoveries, labour may be regarded as comparatively easy” 
(“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” May, 1889, xviii, p. 378). On the 
other hand, I am told, Dr. Livingstone mentions a few cases 
attended with fatal results. | 

It is a popular belief that the wives of savages, like the 
majority of those of the civilised working classes, do not suffer 
in delivery, because being much given to hard work they do not 
feel the pangs of labour in the same way as the better cared for 
women of the civilised upper classes. But this appears to be a 
mistake, for in Dr. Galabin'’s “Manual of Midwifery” (ed. 1886, 
p. 54) we read: *The increase in the size of the brain which 
goes with civilisation and intellectual development involves 
greater pain, difficulty, and risk in parturition, for it requires a 
ceeeapueding increase of size in the skull, and althor oe 
pelvis undergoes some corresponding enlargement, yet this does 
not keep up fully with the aad In savage races not only is 
the head smaller on the whole, but there is a relatively less 
development of the anterior cerebral lobes, and the forehead is 
therefore flatter. . . .” Dr. Rollin appears to have been the first 
to point out that the ease with which the North American Pacific 
Indian women were delivered was due to the uncommonly 
large dimensions of the pelvis as compared with that of their 
European sisters (Perouse, “Voy.,” Lond., 3rd ed.,1807, iii, p. 207). 

On this part of the question an eminent London professor 
writes me: “ Savag 
from most of the ills that civilised flesh is heir to, toothache for 
instance ; indeed if they had such constitutions as many of us 
possess, In consequence of the accumulations, through many 
generations, of various morbid tendencies, they could not exist 
in the conditions of life to which they are exposed. With us 
the evil and the alleviation go hand in’ hand toa great extent. 
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—s Ceteris paribus, painful labour does seem an indicati . 
s5)  —s certain anon of elevation in the scale of eivilication. «Return 


aie unto thy lore, which says that ever the most perfect thing has 
S ‘joy most keen and suffering most sore " (Dante)."" 





“S We may therefore, in the inquiry before us, safely put on one 





+ side any reflections as to the apparent indifference of the husband 
fy Py with regard to his wife's sufferings, for the treatment she puts 
% \ up with is practically no special hardship to her, and keeping our 
>> * minds free from all consid ation as to the woman's share in the 
rhe derstand the reas adesp 
8 st : 


oe judged according to our notions. As the custom itself in its 
various modifications will be best understood by a survey of its 
SOOT ee ican proceed to dezeribe its varia- 
tions under that com 





1. Eurepe—Until quite recently it has been believed by 
anthropologists that the custom not only existed in times 
* gone by im the ce salute oa but that it was still to be 
found there at the present day* Professor Vinson has, 
however, shown very conclusively (“Etudes de suis ta 
Paris, 1878, p. 197) that such is not, the case, and as has been 
pointed out by Dr. J, A. HL Murray (“ Academy,” Nov. 19. 
1892, No. 1072, p. 459), even the accepted statement of 
Strabo is open to doubt as to whether that geographer really 
referred to the custom in question. Some years ago I inquired 
of a Seotch engineer, who had s SO ee 
people, and he very emphati cally d its existence or that 
any custom or belief which could in any shape or form be mis- 
construed into the custom. Nor can I find that any modern 
traveller mentions the custom as existing in this part of the 
world. Dr Ploss (*Das Kind,” Reaves 1875, i, p. 128) 
1 Asa cide issue may we infer from the frequent allusions to painful labour 


in the Old Testament, especially im the book | Jeremiah, that the Jews hare 
9) 4 eer age tefages the Baus people Pe 
dea Deux Mendes,” aso, p 1084). M. Miche repeats Qi 1 a worl for 
che ag Saag fie sandler aber out that, according to Vinson, the 

tpl erm byPsrigl nngarmurtrerse eer Menge dat pnatiat' ae vg 2 
subject during the two centuries refer to the Bearnos ond not to the 
Banque Reterchey Srey. 201) rang dt nb ing cielo ie vat 2 
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says Fr. y. Maltzan: describes it in his work, “Sardinien,” but 
- I cannot find the reference, and Dr. E. EB. Tylor tells me 
.  Maltzan distinctly states couvade does not exist‘in that island. 
"2. Asia —In Borneo, Spencer St. John found it among the 
Land Dyaks of Siramhan (“Life in Forests Far East,” 2nd ed., 
D4 i, p. 170)... “The husband of the pregnant woman, until the time 
> — of her elivery, may not do work with any sharp instrument, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for the cultivation of 
_ his farm; he may not tie things together with rattans, or strike 
ie animals, or fire guns, or do anything of a violent character, all 
__ such things being imagined to exercise a malign influence on 
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the formation and development of the unborn child. The 


delivery is attended by an old woman, called Penyading, or 
-.-—- tnid-wife, A fowl is killed, the family tabooed for eight days, 
during which time the unfortunate husband is dieted on tice | 
{ra and salt, and may not go out in the sun or even bathe for four 
-s days ; the rice and salt diet is to prevent the baby’s stomach 
_. swelling to an unnatural size." | | 
For the evidence of the existence of couvade in this part of 
: the world it will be as well to refer to the paper on couvade by 
_ the late Professor Wilken, who brings forward a mass of new 
+ information about the custom in the Indian Archipelago. As 
Rn, he gives so much which is quite new, but which is not 
. easily accessible to English readers, I have translated and give 
bri below the most important portions of his paper :— 
ae “The Alfoeros of Boero must be named first. This is what. 
b. Schouten, who touched on the island in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, says of the custom: ‘The black woman in her 
1 confinement also does not remain in her bed, but henceforth 
goes with her new-born child to the river, and she, when she 
: has well washed both the child and herself, returns to her usual 
. S¢eupation, and yet no harm follows. Still, besides IT am truly 
‘assured, that as the little darkie of the island of Boero begins to 
bY thrive a little, from that time forward the man, as husband of 
5 the confined woman, very absurdly pretends to be ill, and allows 
, himself to be right handsomely pered, so that the blockhead 
is waited upon more than usual. In the meanwhile the black 
woman must to her work in order to prepare delicacies for 
| her husband, in order to put the poor fellow on his legs again’ 
ry This account was confirmed by Captain Van der Hart. Those 
oh * The editor of the “British Medical Journal.” Beptem! . 
t p- 626, says: “ Teolated instances are found, arise riesgo bee 
/ngland at the present day,” i have not heard of any instances, although the 
following came under my notice at Halifax not long ago:—A woman was 
confined one night, and the following mornin ig the walked down to the mill 
— her husband usual) worked in seats excuse him, as he hal to go to 
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who in 1850 made a voyage round Celebes and to some of the 
Moluccas met again at Boero with that which W. Schouten had, 
in his time, come across there, ‘ Although,’ says he among 
other things, ‘there are almost two centuries gone by since 
W. Schouten visited the island, civilisation, does not seem to 
have gained during this long period so much ground as it has 
done in other parts of the Indian Archipelago.’ So also V. der 
Hart confirms the still existing belief in the legend of the holy 
crocodile amongst the Alfoeros of which Schouten speaks in his 
itinerary. So also the couvade seems still, according to him, to 
be practised in the island. ‘As soon as a child is born,’ says 
he, at least,‘ there is not so much trouble made as with us in 
Europe ; the mother immediately after her delivery goes with her 
ehild to the river, both wash themselves, and therewith the 
affair is finished. . . . Coming back from the river the 
mother goes about her usual duties; the man, on the other 
hand, behaves sickly (as infirm) and absurdly,as though he had 
been confined, enjoys with much gusto the delicacies which are 
prepared for him by his wife.” How far the custom is still 
practised in Boero is not shown. During my sojourn in the 
island I omitted to make special inquiry about it. Im Dr. 
Riedel’s work there is also no mention made of it. It is said, 
on the contrary, that after the confinement the man as well as 
the woman perform their daily work. In the meanwhile it 
appears, as I have already elaewhere observed, the communica- 
tions of Dr. Riedel chiefly relate to the Alfoeros of the southern 
regencies, s0 that it is very likely that couvade still exists 
amongst the tribes of the north of that island." 

“Before leaving the Moluccas we have to refer to some 
traces of couvade amongst a few other fag aa Thus we find 
amongst some of the inhabitants of the south-west islands, 
principally those of Leti and Kissner, it is mentioned that when 
a woman is confined, superstition forbids her husband for some 
months to plough, to dig, to hoe, &es Asa survival of couvade 
18 further to be considered the custom found in the Timor-laut 
islands where the father at first has to carry and take care of 
the child, while the mother, after she has bathed, performs her 
usual housework? .Asuongst the natives of the Uliasers, natives 
of the Amboynas, we Phally see how the man during the preg- 


* Van der Hart's account is so similar, word for word, with Schouten that it 
sent application to the all circumstances, Van der Hart does not say he 
obserred the custom, and neither does Professor Wilken say he observed it, so I 











See Medtech od it doubtful whether the custom still existe on the island. 
ble. 250, en dl. seviii ble het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap,” dil. xx, 
“ De 
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3 - nancy of his wife is obliged to abstain from a number of things, 


He is forbidden, so we read, ‘to manufacture objects such as 
tables, chairs, doors, windows and such like of same nature too, 
in similar obligation to bring together, to join, or, in order to 
drive in anywhere, a peg or nail for fear lest the woman might 
have a difficulty in labour.’ So may he, as is told us later on, 
not be allowed to split bamboos, in order, for example, to make a 
fishhook, lest the child have a harelip. Nor is it with any eye to 
the child[’s welfare], lawful for him when in sight of the child 
to open cocoanuts, to cut hair, or to hold the rudder of a vessel.* 
_." That convade may also haye been practised in the Philip- 
pines appears from a few customs, Of the tribes of the interior 
of North Luzon, more especially of the province Bontok, we 
read to be sure: ‘Hat eime Frau geboren, so geht sie mit dem 
Kinde an den Fluss, wiischt sich und das Kind, kehrt in die 
Rancherie zuriick, tbergiebt das Kind dem Manne und geht an 
ihre Arbeit; nur um Nahrung zu geben, nimmt es die Mutter, 
der Mann pflegt es, trigt es, in eine Decke gebiillt, auf dem 
Riicken und empfiingt auch die Besuche der Freunde und 
Bekannten, wihrend die Frau auf dem Felde arbeitet2 It is 
further said of the Tagalas that not only the mother but also 
‘the father, ‘gewisse Regeln aus Riicksicht fir seme Nachkom- 
menschaft zu beobachten hat ; so muss er den Genuss auffillig 
Zusammengewachsener Friichte unterlassen, weil seine Frau ihm 
sonst Zwillinge gebiren konnte, was bei den Tagalan durchaus 
nicht gern gesehen wird.* i 

“Among the Bahau Dyaks, in the valley of the Mahakam, 
the abstinence customs are limited to the period! after the con- 
finement. Then the man must not drink any water for three 
days, and for five months afterwards use no salt, nor chew any 
srih, nor smoke, while also he is not permitted to eat with 
anyone, nor to have any intercourse with a woman. As soon as 
the child has arrived at the age of five months the father is free 
to follow his ordinary mode of life‘ Something similar seems 
to hold good amongst the Dyaks of Sanggau in Borneo's western 
regency. At a confinement a father gets into that state 
known as pantang or pemali, that is, according to the meaning 
of the word, In a state wherein certain actions are forbidden 

! Vau Schmid, “ Aanteckent Roper den, gewoonten en gebruiken 
benerens de voorcordeel ; APRA fan Tete ey Sian orhtar va dat cera 

aparoca, Harcekoe en Noesen Laut,” Tideschr, vy. Nederl. Tndis, Jn ia 

di. ii, blz. 627-828 ; Ludeking, “ Schets van de residentie Amboina,” blz, 163, 

* Schadenberg, “ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der im Innern Nordluons lebenden 
sponge Pha baa ae a fiir Anthrop. Ethn. u. Urgeschichte, J. abrg. 
He Blumentritt, “Sitten und Brauche der Tagalen,” Ausland, Jahrg. 1885, blz, 

his. 

* Bock, “ Reis in rost-en Zuid Borneo,” . .°. blz. 97-98, 
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four days he is not allowed to leave 


the village It is otherwise in the valley of the Baritoe among 
the Olo-Ngadju, Also among them the man has to observe 
some abstinence, but not after, but before the birth of the child. 
Different things are then forbidden, pali, to him as well as to 
‘the pregnant woman, so that the child should not suffer the 


detrimental consequences and be transformed into a monster 
pahingen. Neither parent must on any account kindle ‘or a 


proach a fire—otherwise the child would come spotted into 
world ; nor eat any kind of froit—lest the child should suffer 


from belly-ache: nor make 


any*holes in wood—lest the child 


be born blind: nor dive under Water, nor hold other bodies 


tinder water—lest the child 
“Turning to the western 


the same prohibitory customs among the Nias* people as 
the Olo-Ngadjus. ‘Eigenthiimlich,” says Dr. Schreiber, ‘ ist die 
Besorgniss des Vaters ftir sein noch ungeborenes Kind. 


meint, dass zwischen ihm 


Sympathie besteht, und dessw 


was ér thut oder was ihm | 


be stifled in its mother, ete? 
portion cf the Archipelago we find 
BS rst 





und seinem Kinde die imniest 


egen muss der Vater bei al 





begegnet, auf sein Kind Riicksicht 


uchmen.* They have then a series of customs and prescriptions 
during pregnaney, which not only the woman but the man 
must accurately attend to, so that the birth should be attended 


with good results, and that 


all possible calamities to the child 


in later life be warded against, Amongst others thay must 
abstain from many things, must not touch certain fouls, nor 
Visit certain spots, nor may they touch certain objects, &c. 
Likewise they may not kill a pig, snake, hen, or fly, nor plant 
‘uny bamboo trees, nor drive in a nail anywhere, nor carpenter, 
nor look at themselves reflected in the water, nor pass by a spot 
where a mar has been murdered, nor by a ines Where a buffalo or 


any other animal has been killed, dec 


these unlawful acts 


Laid 
) i i ' 


are indicated by the word mamoni. Should any of these preserip- 


tions be contravened by the 


man or the woman, various misfor- 


tunes would ensue; the placenta might remain behind inthe womb, 
the child might be still-born, or it might be born with a bodily 
ileformity, such as harelip, a stiff neck, crooked legs, cross-eyed, 
or the child might be attacked with convulsions, skin eruptions 


Lo 


ur ophthalmia, The non-observance of these ¢ 


28 may in 






itself have a prejudicial influence on the child until its fourth 


4 
| Be 7 : nr ‘ 4 a — 
: Ssumirsat ee au,’ Tidech. +, Ind. T. L. on. VE, dl xxix, ble. 415. 


Hurdeland, Dajaksch Woontenbock,” i. + pabinges agen, 
that while Modigliani (“Un Vinggio a Nina.” p. 556) 


* Tt is w curious fact 






ed in the island of Nina. 


ae. 8 


Beschrijving der Dajaks,” blz, 38-39, en 


rete ho-way dove he say that any kind 
ni ® Mitheilungen," dl. xxiv, blz. 60, 
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year, and the time during which the punishment may fall due 
‘depends on the moment when the infringement took place 
(luring pregnaney, in such manner that neglect in observing the 
decree during the first month of pregmuancy affects the new-born 
child during the eighth month of its life, a neglect in the middle 
of premmancy affects the child in the second year, while neglect 
at the end of pregnancy exposes the child toall sorts of dangers 
of its life, All these mishaps can be averted 









in the fourth year 
by sacrifices." 

~# To conclude, we have to bestow our attention on the Orang- 
Benu-wa of Malacca and the Boeginese and Macassarese. Of 
the first-named, more especially of the Jakuns, who inhabit the 
province Johor along the river Madek, we read they have the 
following superstition which, so long as children are unable to 
walk, prevents their parents from using 45 food certain fish and 
animals; as soon as the little ones have acquired the use of 
their legs this restriction is removed, and the parents are once 





E 


more able to indulge in what has so long been pantang or for- 


bidden. Should this superstition not be complied with, and any 
parent eat of any of the forbidden creatures during the period 
of restriction, the children are supposed to be liable to an illness 
called busong, arising, according to the Malays, from péruf-Aem- 
bung or swollen stomach? Concerning the Boeginese and the 
Macassarese these people believe that the man, during the preg- 
nancy of his wife, and she also, often behaves whimsically, and 
has desires, appetites for foods which otherwise are not eaten— 
a belief, as will presently appear, that may have had some 
connection originally with couvade.* 


“When we trace the cited examples, we see that couvade | 


oceurs most completely among the Alfoeros of Boero while 
everywhere else only a few traces of itcan beshown. The man 
must, either before the confinement of his wife (among the in- 
habitants of the Oeliassers, Tagala, Olo-N; gadju and the Niasers), 
or afterwards (among the inhabitants of the south-western 
islands, the Bahau Dyaks, the Dyaks of Sanggau, and the 
Orang Benu-wa of Malacca) deny himself many things. In a 
single case (among the Land Dyaks of Sarawak) the customs of 
abstinence are observed both before and after the confinement, 

1 Dardik, “ Genees-en verloskunde bij de Ninsers," Geneeskundig Tijdschrift 


wtor Nederl. Indié, dL xxii, blz, 268-270. Besides in the already cited essay of 


Dr, Schreiber, further information 1 found on this custom yg! a oa of— 
Chatelin, “ Godsdienst on Bijgeloof der Niasers,” Tijdschr. v, [nt T. L. en Ve. 
dl, xxvi, blz. 155-160; Thomas, “ Sitten u Atogeaben Nias,” Globus urate, 


‘blz. 14; Sunderman, Die Insel Nias, Allegemeine Missiouschrift,” dl. xi., ble 423. 


v: “The Endau and its tributaries,” “Journ, Straits Branch Roy. 
4 Matthes, “ Makasarische on Boegineesche Woordenboeken,” 1. vv. tramy en 
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Among two folks (the natives of Timor-laut and the tribes of 
Bontok in North Luzon) nothing more has survived of the 
custom than the fact that the father in the early days has to 
carry and look after the child while the mother goes about her 
usual occupations. In many cases these customs seem to have 
become mechanical survivals , without any kind of significance 
being attached thereto. It is different with some peoples (the, 
inhabitants of the Oeliasers, Tagala, Land Dyaks of Sarawak 
Olo-Ngadju, the Niasers and the Orang-Benu-wa) who have the 
belief that the nites and commandments to be observed by the 
man are necessary for the well-being of the expected or new- 
born child, a belief—just to refer to it in passing—which is met 
with likewise elsewhere, where couvade exists, among others, 
as appears from that already stated, the tribes of Guiana.” 
Marco Polo describes the custom in Zardandan, probably 
between Thibet and Manzi, where the husband keeps his bed 
for forty days (Yule’s “Marco Polo,” second edition, Lond., 
1875, book IT, ch. xl, p. 70): “And when a woman among 
them has borne a child, they wash it and swathe it, and she rises 
and goes about her tasks, whilst the husband takes to bed, 
keeping the child with him, and lies so for forty days, and is 
visited by all his kith and kin, and they have great feasting and 
jollity, and this they do because, say they, the woman has gone 
through great travail, so it is right that the man also should 
suffer his share.” In this respect Colonel Yule points out (idid., 
p. 75) that the Langzi, aborigines in the department Weining, 
also do the couvade for a month, and he states that the Miris 
men on the Upper Assam border lie-in for forty days. Mr, A. 
k. Colquhoun states that couvade exists among the Minos, in 
the extreme south-east of Yunnan, but it would appear he is 
quoting from Marco Polo, for he does not say that he met with 
or heard of the custom on his travels. He quotes the well- 
known lines in “ Hudibras ”: “Chineses go to bed, and lie in, in 
their ladies’ stead.” Another writer, Mr. W. Lockhart, in a 
paper on the aborigines of China (“ Trans. Ethn, Soc.,” London, 
1861, p. 181) speaks of a tribe who practise couvade. His 
assertion rests on the authority of a “Chinese traveller amo 
the Miautsé,” whose name is not given Captain Neale 
(“ Residence in Siam,” Lond., 1852, p. 155) refers to the “ curious 
anecdote told of the Chinese, for the truth of which, however, 
no one has yet been able to vouch. They say when a Chinese 
lady is blessed with an in her family, from the moment 
Mino-Toe und Likdved tetbis-in ¢ paper satel “cen Gee hey 
Chow” in“ Cornhill Magazine,” p. 96, January, 1872. He writes me that so 
far as he is aware there is no trace of the custom among the Chinese pure and 
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of her accouchement the unhappy husband is put to hed also, 
and there detained for forty days, and during this delightful 
enance he is subjected to all the rigorous treatment of his 
better half. Should medicine be administered to her he must 
partake of it also, and he is strictly confined to the same diet 
she is obliged to undergo.” | 

The Rev. John Batchelor thus describes it among the Amu: 
“A curious custom used to exist amongst this people, .As soon 
as a child was born the father had to consider himself very ill, 
and had, therefore, to stay at home, wrapped by the fire. But 
the wife, poor creature! had to stir about as much and as | 
quickly as possible. The idea seems to have been that life was 
passing from the father into his child” (“The Ainu of Japan,” 
Lond., 1892, p. 44). 

In Southern India, where Telegu is spoken, the wandering 
_ Ernkala-vandhu observe the custom : “ Directly the woman feels 
the birth-pangs she informs her husband, who immediately 
takes some of her clothes, puts them on, places on his forehead 
the mark which the women usually place on theirs, retires into 
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adark room, where there is only a very dim lamp, and lies 7 
down on the bed, covering himself up with a longcloth, When 


the child isborn, it is washed and placed on the cot beside the 
father, assafoctida, jaggery, and other articles are then given, 
‘not to the mother, but to the father. During the days of 
ceremonial uncleanliness the man is treated as the other Hindus 


treat their women on such occasions. He is not allowed to ~~ 


leave his bed, but has everything needful brought to him.” 
(The Rev. John Cain, “Indian Antiquary,” May, 1874, p. 151.) 
Dr. E..B. Tylor (“ Researches,” second edition, R S01) says : 
** The account, for which I have to thank Mr. F. W. Jennings, 
describes it as usual among natives of the higher castes about 
Madras, Seringapatam, and on the Malabar Coast. It is stated 
that a man, at the birth of his first son or daughter by the chief 


wife, or for any son afterwards, will retire to bed for a lunar F 


month, living principally on a rice diet, abstaining from exciting 
food and from smoking; at the end of the month he bathes, 
puts on a fresh dress and gives his friends a feast.’ The people 
of this district of India may be described as rane af the 
indigenous Dravidian stock, more or less mixed with Aryan 
Hindu. They are Hinduised to a great degree in religion and 
habits, but preserve some of their earlier customs, among which 
couvade, which is not known as an Aryan Hindu practice, must 


probably be counted. An ancient Asiatic people recorded to 


r. 1 “The details ore from a nurse, born of English parents in Indis, and sy 
_sequainted with Indian habits.” ; eT ee 
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__ have practised the couvade are the Tibareni of Pontus,! at the 
\~— ‘South of the Black Sea, among whom, when a child was born, 
‘ten the father lay groaning in bed with his head tied up, while the 
mother tended him with food and prepared his baths.” | 

=i In New Britain “there are certain times when a man of this 
> __—s tribe may not go fishing, when one of his women is enceinde or 
» during the dope the moon . oe In the Sie thometh es oper 
> _ must stop at home to prevent t é spirits taking away the life o 
et the ae pented baby, by sucking its breath from it: if the child 
a dies in spite of all his precautions, they say he did not fight for 
it enough with the spirits” (Powell, “ Wanderings in a Wild 
Country,” Lond., 1883, p. 207)., This Sghting for the life of 
the new born child sounds something like Paul de la Gironiére’s 
account of the Tagals (mixed Malays) under similar conditions, 
viz.: “One often sees an Indian when his wife is in the throes 
of childbirth, seated astride on the roof of his house, sabre in 
hand, cutting and thrusting in empty air, to drive away, as he 
says, the Assuan. Sometimes he continues this exercise for 
several hours, until the aecouchement is over” (# Twenty Years 
in the Philippine Islands,” Lond., 1853, p. 73). 

In his paper on the Nicobar Islanders (Journ. Anthrop. Inst," 
xviii, 368), Mr. E. H. Man (to whom all anthropologists are 
deeply indebted for his investigations among the Andamanese 
and Nicobarese) says: “Couvade is practised by all the com- 
munities at the Nicobars, including the inland tribe of Great 
Nicobar; it is by them regarded as a custom. of Temote an- 
tiquity, and is called ofo in the dialect of the Central Group.” 

Jesirous of obtaining some more specific information on the 
custom a8 practised by these islanders, I wrote to Mr. Man, 
who not only obliged me with the notes which follow, but 
enhanced my obligation to him by courteous y affording me 











ss} 


permission to publish them in this Paper. He writes :-— 

“ Although never, I believe, mentioned or even known: to 
previous writers, the singular custom called ‘couvade’ or 
paternal lying-in is among the institutions of the Nicobarese ; 
It is called falngendre and’is practised at Car Nicobar, as also 
in the Southern Islands of the group; the period extends 
over some two weeks fora first child, during which time the 
man may not work nor cook, but lies up like an invalid, while 


as Strabo,” ii, 4, 17. 
| | “Tn the Tibarenian land, 
"Tis he is swathed and_, ing put to bed; al 
Nice posseta for cor ne aLruw. rd 
Rl i “ & = ™ ii, 1012. ‘or 
(“ Quarterly Review,” July, 1868 57240), ay 
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he and his wife are fed by their relatives. If a man marries a 
second wife after having had children by the former marriage, 
the couvade, upon his again becoming a father, is curtailed to a 


couple of days. = 
After writing the above, Mr. Man paid a further visit to the 
Nicobars (autumn, 1892), where he was able again to substan- 


tiate’ the correctness of his information, and then very kindly —=§ 


wrote me as follows :— 


« Among the Nicobarese couvade is likened to the sitting of a am 


hatching hen. At Nancoury the hushand must remain as an 
invalid for about five days, during which he may not work, 
nor chew betel, nor bathe, and he has his food cooked for him 
and brought to him. He may feed his wife with what is thus | 
cooked and brought to him. After this and until his wifeis — 7 
able to resume her ordinary duties he must still refrain from ~ | 
leaving the village, or from joining in any entertainments, and ~~ 
he can only perform work of a light nature, but may eat what 
food he likes. ° | 
_“ A day or more before the confinement,in order toensure an 
easy labour, the lashings of the husband's and her own property, 
eq., Canoes, spears, Waterpots, and even of the hut, etc., are cut, 
and they are renewed soon after the birth of the child. _ 
“The food forbidden to a woman from the time of her | 
confinement till she resumes her duties a month or so later,are — 7 


tish (including turtles and crabs), fowl and cocoanut. Her drink 


consists of hot water and her food of vegetables, fruit, rice, 


pandanus, and pork. : a 
“At Oar Nicobar it is much the same, only there the 
husband remains idle and has his food cooked for him for about ~ 
pee iiaipetee inky. Eaten Sworcaays sf, tie. kei OF 
child. g 

“In some cases husbands consider it advisable to observe — 
r precautions by commencing to do little or no work a (7 


few months before their wife’s expected confinement, more — 
especially abstaining from any such work as felling trees 4 
and digging holes for hut posts. a 


“The behef is that if the father failed to observe the custom 
of couvade the child would be liable to fits, and were the infant 
to ail or die under such circumstances, it would certainly be 
attributed to the father’s failure to observe the practice. 


“Similar observances are found throughout the group. The ~ f 
Nicobarese are not matriarchal The mother looks after the ~~ 


child, assisted by ber female friends. Some slight modifications 
occur in the case of a man’s first child) The observance is less || 
strict in the case of a man who has a child by a second wife, if ~ 
he has had children by his late wife.” 
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3. Africa." In the EK | : 
live, the husband takes the placeof the woman delivered, as soon as 
she gets up, and he is then served and cared for by the mother 
as though he had been confined.” The anthor of this statement, 
Father A, Zuchelli, appears to have made it on hearsay, for he 
continues that 17 he had met such a man he would have thrashed 
him (“ Relazione del Viaggo e Missione di Congo,” Venezia, 
1713,“ 7th Rel.” § xv, p. 118; in Germ edit, pp 165-6) 
which sounds very much like the thrashing the Abate Gily 
said he gave a South American father for his belief in the 
custom (u, p. 133), and looks as though Zuchelli were using 
the latter's words, 

In his work éntitled “ Africana,” Vol i, p. 14, the Rev. 
Duff MacDonald says that in some African tribes “a father has 
to fast after the birth of his child or take some such method of 
showing that he, as well as the mother, should take care of the 
young stranger.” But on my writing to him for particulars, 
Mr. MacDonald replied under date of 16 Nov., 1891, that in 
the above passage he was only referring in a general way to 
peculiar customs, and that he himself had not observed the 
custom of couvade. Neither Dr. Schweinfurth nor Dr. Junker 
speak of the custom in their travels, but Dr. Felkin writes me 
in answer to my enquiries : “In the Shuli district the women are 
held in high esteem. They are looked up to by the men, and 
counsel is taken of them in most of the affairs of life. In this 
district to the best of my belief, couvade really exists, because 
for some days before and after a child’s birth the father remains 
im or near the hut, refrains from certain kinds of meat (what LI 
do not know), and generally takes care of himself, that the 
infant may not be harmed. Again amongst the Dinkas a 
somewhat similar custom obtains. For two or three days 





after the birth of a child, the father remains in the hut, - 


pays great attention to it, and nurses it. “My attention was 
not called to the subject in any other place, and I made no 


special inquiries with regard to the custom (28th September, 


1891).” 

Dr. Ploss (“Das Kind," p. 130) says H. Bancroft describes 
the custom in South Africa, but as H. Bancroft only wrote 
about America, the reference here must be a misprint. 

The Rev. J. Sibree informs me that he has not met with so 
much asa trace of couvade in Madagascar, and he has lived 
there nearly twenty years and is intimately acquainted with 
the customs of the natives. 

4. America.—In the New World the custom is met with 
almost throughout the length and breadth of the Continent, 

In Greenland the husbands of the women suffering delivery 


ingdom of Cassange, where the Giaghi 
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1745, p. 192). 
Accords 
duties as usual, and in other particulars observe no manner of 


caution, going to the forest for wood and food, and performing 
every other service the husband wanted; whilst he in the 


- meantime lay in his cave, or stretched at full length under a 
tree, affecting to be extremely weak and ill; and this farce con- 


tinued for three or four days” (“ Hist. of Calif,” Lond., 1759, 
i, pp. 81-2). Among the Central Californians, “ when childbirth 
overtakes the wife, the husband puts himself to bed and there, 
grunting and groaning he affects to suffer all the agonies of a 
woman in labour. Lying there, he is nursed and tended for some 
days as carefully as though he were the actual sufferer” 
(Bancroft, “Native Races,” i, p. 391,) but among the Southern 
Californians “although the husband did not affect the suf- 
ferings of labour, his conduct was supposed in some manner to 
affect the unborn child, and he was consequently laid under 
certain restrictions, such as not being allowed to leave the 
house, or to eat fish and meat” (itd, p. 412). Under the same 


circumstances the Lagunero and Ahomana husbands“ remain in 


bed for six or seven days, during which time they neither eat 
fish nor meat" (tid, p. 585). 

In Ecuador “ the couvade is rife among the Jivaros; and at 
the birth of a child, the mother has to ee all her parturient 
troubles outside the house, exposed to the elements, whilst the 
husband quietly reclines in the house, coddling and dieting him- 
self for some days until he has recovered from the shock produced 
upon his system by the increased weight of his responsibilities 
This custom is still in some measure extant in 
many of the civilised villages on the Solimons, where amongst 
the Tapuyos and even degrees more approached to the whites, 
the father on the birth of a son or daughter lays himself in the 
hammock, from which he will not move on any consideration to 


do any kind of work, nor especially to touch any cutting mstru- 


ment, fearing thereby to exercise evil influences upon the 
liealthy development of the child” (A. Simson, “Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” ix, 1880, p. 388). Mr. Simson also describes the custom 
among the Piojés of the Putumayo, thus: “Another very 


curious custom is that of both father and mother fasting for — 


days after the birth of a child. Sometimes this is kept up so 
long that it is a wonder that at least the mother does not sink 


under the debilitating ordeal. If the father is away from his— 


wife he also fasts three days on hearing the news that she has 
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ording to Mig. Venegas, the Californian women, beyond — 
washing themselves and the newborn child, “went about their — 
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“ must forbear working for some weeks, neither must they drive — 
any trade during that time” (H. Egede’s “Greenland,” Lond, — 
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the Signification of Courade, 
borne him a child, as some of the Piojés assured me” (“ Journ. 


_ Anthrop. Inst.,” viii, 1879, p. 222). ir 
In the West Indies, Thevet appears to have been the first to 


mention the custom as existing among the Caribs (“Cosmo- 
etaphie Universelle,” Paris, 1575, ff. 915-916). Rochefort gives 
the following account of it: “C'est qu’an meme tems que In 
femme est delivrée le mary se met au lit, pour s'y plaindre et 


 y faire l'accouchée: coutume, qui bien que sauvage et ridicule, 


se trouve neanmoins 4 ce que l'on dit parmy les paysans d'une 
certaine Provence de France. Et ils appellent cela faire fa 
courade. Mais ce qui est facheus pour le pauvre Caratbe, qui 
gest mit au lit an lieu de laccouchce, c'est qu'on Iuy fait faire 
dicté dix-ou douze jours de suite, ne luy donnant rien par jour, 
qu'un petit morceau de cassave, et un peu d'eau, dans laquelle 
on a aussi fait bouillir un peu de ce pain de racine. Aprés il 
mange un peu plus: mais il n’entame la cassave qui luy est 
pregentée, que par le milieu durant quelques quarante jours, en 


laissant les bords entiers qu'il pend & sa case, pour servir an. 


festin qu'il fait ordinairement en suite 4 tous ses amis. Et 
meme il sabstient aprés cela, quelquefois dix mois, ou un an 
entier, de plusieurs viandes comme de Lamantin, de Tortué, de 
Pourceau, de Poules, de Poisson, et de choses delicates: Craig- 
nant par une pitoyable folie, que cela née nuise & enfant. Mais 
ils ne font ce grand jeusne qu'i la naissance de leur premier 
enfant. Car a celle des autres, leurs jeusnes sont beaucoup 
moins austére et beaucoup plus courts, n’etant d’ordinaire que 
de quatre ou cing jours an plus Quelques uns de nos 
Cariibes ont encore une autre folie: et c'est bien pis que tout le 
reste pour le pauvre pére & qui il est n¢é un enfant, car @ la fin du 
jeusne, on Iny scarifie vivement les epaulesavec unedent d'Agouty. 
Et il faut que ce miserable, non seulement se laisse ainsi accomo- 


> der, mais que meme 1] le souffre sans temoigner Je moindre senti- 


ment de douleur. Is ernyent que plus la patience du pére aura 
paru grande dans ces épreuves, plus recommandable atssi ser 
la Vaillance du fils: Mais il ne faut pas laisser tomber A terre 
ce le noble sang, dont V’effusion fait aussi germer le courage. 
Aussi le recueillent ils en diligence, pour en frotter le visage de 


_Tenfant, estimant que cela sert encore beaucoup A le rendre 


pri (“ Hist. Nat. et Mor. des Iles Antilles de l'Amerique.” 

. : hose “ Histoire Générale 
des Antilles,” &c., was published in Paris two years after Hoche- 
fort's work, gives an uccount of the custom in almost identical 
words (ii, pp. 371-374). Labat mentions the custom, but states 
he did not see it carried out (“ Nouveaux Voyages,” La Haye, 
1724, 0, p. 123). Chavallon, writing one hundred years later 
than Rochefort, says that among the Caribs in Martinique, as 
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x : a 

ee soon as the woman has brought forth, she gets up and looks after © 

all the requirements of the household while the husband lies-in. J 
a and remains in bed for some time in her stead (* Voyage’ la <7 

+. Martinique,” Paris, 1763, p. 53). — 
. OF the existence of the custom in South America, Ant. Biet, «7 

_ _-writing in the middle of the seventeenth century, says: “Quand © 7 

. Jafemme mari¢e reconnoist qu'elle est enceinte, elle se declare 

Uy i son mary qui fuit alors beaucoup de superstitieuses, craignant 9 
que l'enfant qu'elle porte ne perisse. I] s'abstint de manger de 9 
plusieurs choses; il fait une penitence etroite; il craint de —F 

toucher les pros poissons comme le Lamantin, la Tortu#, et 
semblables. Ils ne veulent point s'approcher de ceux qui les 7 
pechent, de peur, disent ils que leurs enfants ne meurent et ~~ 
que leurs ames n'entrent dans ces polssons,” and he continues, © 7 
when the woman has been PRR, i “Le mary pend son litan  ¥ 


| plus haunt de Ja case, s'y va coucher; et fait Taccouchée six 4% 

: semaines, et an lieu de faire servir la femme qui ne garde point  ™ 

le lict, elle le sert lnymesme durant tout ce temps-li, pendant = 4 
lequel il nese leve que pour aller i ses necessitez, Quand.il ~~ 

passe au milieu de tous ses cohabitans, il ne les regarde pas, ne = 

Se levant pas les yeux. [I] jeune etroitement pendant ces six © 


| s@thaines, né mangeant que fort peu, d’on vient que quand sa = 
| couche est faite, il se leve maigre comme une squelette: alors 
il sort et est obligé d’aller tuer une sorte d’oyseau pour sa re-- : 
levée” (“ Voy. de la France Equinoxiale en I'Isle de Cayenne.” 
Paris, 1664, pp. 389,390). Ph. Firmin is the next author who = @ 
writes about the custom, His account is to be found in “ Des- 
eription de Surinam” (Amsterdam, 1769,1,p.$1). But Quandt’s © = 
account of the custom as practised in Surinam differs ina © | 
material point from that of all previous writers. inasmuch ~~ 
as he states that the husband, not being allowed to do thisand = 
that and so on, finds it best to go to bed, and then he is certain 
to be out of temptation’s way, thus: “Denn wenn eine Indianer 
Frau ein Kind bekommt darf ihr Mann keinen Baum fiillen, 
keine Flinte losschiessen, und kein grosses Wild jagen, weil 
sonst das Kind krank werden und sterben wiirde. Es ist ihm 
nur erlanbt, in der Niihe mit dem Pfeil kleine Vigel zu schiessen  _~ 
und kleine Fische zu angeln. Er ist also mehrentheils 
zu Hause, und da seine Hangmatte gewohnlich sein Stuhl und = 
sein Lager ist; so ist ihm in diéser miissingen Zeit nichts be- ~~ 
quemer, als in derselben zu liegen, und die Frau sitzt auf der Erde : 
im Sande, umihre Hangmatte nicht 2 verunreinigen, zumal sie 
gemeiniglich dass neugeborene Kinddarin liegen hat” (“Nachricht 
von Surinam,’ Gorlitz, 1808, pp. 252-3). : P 
Richard Schomburgk’s account of the custom in British — © 
Guiana reads very much like that of Rochefort written 200  ~ 
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rs previously, differing mainly in the fact that, whereas the 
tter states the friends of the husband scrateh him with Agouti 
teeth, the former tells us the wretched man is not allowed to 
scratch himself with his own nails, but may do so with Agouti 
teeth. The similarity between these two accounts is explained 
when we remember that Dr. Brinton has pointed out that 
the aborigines of Hispaniola or Hayti (a part of the Greater 
Antilles) described by Rochefort were Arawaks, practically the 
same people described later on by Schomburgk.' 

The Rev. W. H. Brett's description of the custom is interest- 
ing from several poe of view. He says: “Some of the men of 
the Acawois and Caribi nations, when they have reason to 
expect an increase of their families, consider themselves bound to 
abstain from certain kinds of meat, lest the expected child should 
in some mysterious way be injured by their partaking of it. The 
lcourt (or Agouti) is thus tabooed, lest like that little animal, 
the child should be meagre; the Haimara also, lest it should 
be blind, the outer coating of the eye of that fish suggestir g 
film or cataract; the Zahba, lest the infant’s mouth should 
protrude like the labba’s, or lest it be spotted like the labba, 
which spots would ultimately become ulcers: the Marudi is 
also forbidden, lest the infant be still-born, the screeching of 
that bird nang Coulee ominous of death. Both the above 
tribes and the Waraus consider it their duty to abstain from. 
venison after their wives are confined, lest the child on arriving 
at manhood be found wanting in speed, exemplified by the slow 
pace which the female deer when she has a young fawn at her 
feet is obliged to observe. Such are some of the dietetic rules 
laid down for the men by their system of superstition. They 
are probably observed by very few in their full rigour, for the 
forbidden animals form a large proportion of the Indian's bill of 
fare as found in the forests, and a Carib or other polygamist 
with three or four wives might be debarred from tasting them 
during the whole, or the best period, of his manhood ” (* Indian 
Tribes of Guiana,” Lond., p. 355). Mr. E. F. im Thurn has 
quite recently sally confirmed and amplified Mr, Brett's state- 
ments (“Among the Indians of Guiana,” Lond., 1883, p. 218), 
and adds that the Macusi abstain from venison even before 
mariage, 

Southey, quoting as his authority the “Noticias do Brazil.” 
says: “Immediately upon a woman's delivery the father takes 
to his hammock, covers himself up, and is nurst there till the 
navel string of the infant has dried away; the union between 
him and his progeny is regarded as so intimate that the utmost 
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care must be taken of him lest the child should suffer” 


(“History of Brazil,” i. p. 238). Von Tschudi mentions © 


casually that at childbirth the Peruvian husband goes to bed 
and allows limself to be cared for a few weeks (“ Peru,” 1846, 
ii, p. 235). According to Spix and Martius (“Reise in 


Brasilien,” Th. iii, p. 1339), “ Wie die Cariben und die alten 


Tupis haben die miinnlichen Mundurnens die Sitte, sich bei 


‘der Geburt eines Kindes mehrere Wochenlang in die Hangmatte 
zu legen und die Pflege der Wochnerin, so wie die Besuche der 


Nachbarn, anzunehmen.” Among the Passés “die Wochnerin 
bleibt nach Geburt ein Monatlang im Dunkeln, und ist, wie der 
Gatte, auf die kost von Mandiocca, Beiju, und Tocacaz (Caldoz 
de Farinha), angewiesen. Dieser fiirbt sich eet. 8 und 
bleibt wahrend der ganzen fast Zeit oder bis dem Sauglinge die 





vertrocknete Nabelschnur abfillt, sechs bis acht Tage in der 


Hangmatte” (* Martius’ Ethnographie,” i, p. 511). Dobritz- 
hoffer tells us the Abipones followed the custom (“Gesch. der 
Abiponen,” Vienna, 1783, ii, pp. 273-5). Speaking generally 
zilians, Laet, writing in 1633, saya: “ After the birth 
of the child father and mother fast until the navel has healed, 
and sometimes up to the eighth day” (*Novus Orbis,” Book 
XV, ch. xii, p. 544). The male Puris, Coropes and Coroados 
do nut lie-in, but fast with their wives at childbirth (*Spix and 
Martius’, wp. eif.,” Theil i, p. 381), and the Maranhas, Omaguas, 
and Cauixanas behave similarly (* Martius’ Ethnographie,” i, 
pp. 427, 428, 441, 482). | es 
Regarding the custom among the Coimbas in Peru, St. Crieq’s 
words are: “A l'heure de son accouchement, quand la femme, 
abritée par son moustiquaire, est seule & lutter contre la 
douleur, Vapour. accroupi au seuil de la hutte, attend dans une 
immobilité compléte et observation du jetine le plus rigourenx 
que ‘sa compegne soit delivrée et lui annonce le sexe de 
enfant.” If it be a girl the father spits on it, if a boy the 





_ Mother is congratulated; on returning from washing “elle 


félicite 4 son tour le pére de l'enfant,” that is, if it be a boy 
(“ Bull. Soc. Géog.,” Paris, 1853, 4th Series, vi, p. 288). 


Ti. 


From this survey it would seem in the first place that we 
want a great deal more information about the custom in the 
widely isolated cases where it has been reported, and, secondly, 
that the authenticity of some of the reported cases is doubtful in 
consequence of authors repeating their predecessors’ tales, as 
Colyuhoun did Marco Polo's, and V. der Haart did Schouten’s. I 


should not be at all surprised if ultimately both Polo’s and 
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Schouten’s accounts turned out to be myths, both these 
travellers making their records at a time when the Old World 
was full of the tales of the New, so that in the end we may 
yet find the custom is not, nor ever has been, so widespread as 
is generally supposed to have been the case, | 

In the Old World, couvade is only met with in isolated 
and widely separated localities; in the New World, it is to this 
day, more especially m South America, distributed over the 
length and breadth of the Iand. Im Australia it appears to be 
positively unknown. In Asia we find it mostly in places 
where, owing to es customs, may, 50 to speak, 
have become crystallised; but the custom cannot by any 
means be-attributed to such isolation, for the Caribs who follow 
the custom in its fullest extent are of a warlike disposition, and 
for the four hundred years during which they have been 
known to Europeans they have been known as rovers and are 
consequently by no means an isolated people! The custom 
does not appear to exist or to have existed among those people to 
whom the term “most degraded” is erroneously applied, people 
which were better described as savages living in the owate 
known forms of culture, such as the Australians, Tasmanians, 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Veddahs, Sakeys, Actas, and Fuegians. 
Neither does the custom exist among the so-called civilised 
portion of mankind. In other words couvade appears 
sight to be limited to peoples who hold an intermediate position 
between those in the highest and those in lowest states of culture. 
As such it may be considered to represent an intermediate or 
transition state of mental development. 

But to follow out the geographical distribution it may be well 
to consider the purity of descent of the races affected. In 
Asia, Africa, and in Oceania, the populations are so mixed that 
we frequently find the most dissimilar branches of mankind 
living side by side as close neighbours, and perhaps only in such 
isolated cases as those of the Andamans, Tasmanians, Aetas, 
Veddahs, and Ainus, &c., can we be tolerably certain that we 
are dealing with a fairly aboriginal population ia sifu. While 
in Africa at the present day “there is a principle of unity 
which embraces well nigh all the population,” that country has 


_ | & curious illustration of the way in which peoples living side by side 
Influence each other is given allace (“Amazons and Rio Negro”— 
Appendix), who, after speaking of the beliefs regarding the actions of pregnant 
with much tenacity even by those Indians who are nominally civilised nd 
Christian, and many of them have been eren adopted by the Europeans resi- __ 
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— been ethnole 


Ne Inst.,". May, 1886, and the same Journal, xii, Aug., 1882, p. 


$4 40), but the result of other inquiries tends to indicate that the — 

bi: Australians drove their predecessors, the late Tasmanians, out "| 
Le, of the mainland (“Aborigines of Tasmania,” Lond, 1890, ch. ~~ 
xii ; Quatrefages, “ Races Humaines,” p. 368 ; Flower, “Pre- 


Th. 


‘sidential Address,” pp, 384-386, Anthrop. Inst., 1885). 
Geographically speaking therefore, we can understand how it 
is that in America the custom is so widespread, and, on the 
contrary, that m Asia and Oceania it is so isolated, but we 
have difficulty in aceounting for its rarity in Africa, if it really 
do exist there, and its absence in Australia, In the former 
continent we should expect to find it im isolated corners as we 
do in Asia, while in Australia we should expect to find it 
covering the length and breadth of the land as in South 
America. Of the Tasmanians, it is now unfortunately ap- 
= parently too late to discover whether they had any custom 
ee similar to couvade. 
Oe To sum up, Wwe appear to get no explanation of the origin or 
oS distribution or meaning of the custom when we examine it from a 
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Lae ee ee 
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geographical standpoint. Nor does, on the other hand, an | 


: = ethnological examination throw much light on the question. 
i TY. 


that adopted by M. Quatrefages in his “Histoire des Races 
Humaines," published at Paris in 1889. In this classification 
he has practically confirmed the general arrangement described 
by Prof. Sir William Flower in his presidential address to the 


permissible fourth (the American) M. Quatrefazes, more for 
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nologically revolutionised, but within itself, almost as 
much as Europe or Asia. In America we have the fairest evi- — 
dence for believing that not only is the so-called Indian population 
aboriginal, but that it forms one homogeneous whole, although ~~ 
some ethnologists are still inclined to regard it as a sub- © 
division of the Mongolian. With regard to Australia and 7 
Tasmania, Messrs. Howitt and Fison, if I understand them ~ 

¥, correctly, seem to take it for granted that Australia was / 
uninhabited when the present black population spread over the 
on ; country (“Migrations Kurnai Ancestors,” “Journ. Anthrop. 7 


i. 
toe 


- The latest system of the classification of mankind is, I believe, 3 : 


4 Anthropological Institute in January, 1885. But while Sir Wm, _ a ? 
4 Flower strictly adheres to three great primitive types with a | 


a the sake of ease in handling his subject, makes three great © 
divisions and two sub-divisions, consisting of the Mixed © 
a5 American and the Mixed Oceanic races. The divisions’ are as” + 

follows :—Black, Yellow, White, Mixed Oceanic, and American. 
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5. The Black Race comprises the Indo-Melanesian (Nearito, 


»= Dravidian, Tasmanian, Papuan, &c.}, the Australian, and the 


| African. ii. The Yellow Race comprises the Siberian (Mongol, 
© Turk, &¢), the Thibetan, Indo-Chinese, and American-Inuit. 


iit, The White Race comprises the Allophyllic (Canaries, Asia- 
> tico-American, Sinic, Indonesian, Circassian, Euskurian, &c.), 


> the Finn, the Semitic, and the Aryan. iv. and v. The terms 
©) Mixed Oceanic and American explain themselves. 


= _— If we now allocate the peoples who practise the eustom of 
_-couvade in this classification, we get the following result — 
=. i. The Black Race; Dinkas, Shulis. | 
ae i. The Yellow Race; Esquimaux (Greenlanders), Miris, &c. 


P. . ni The White Race: Tibareni. 


" iv. The Mixed Oceanic Race; Miao-Tze, Malays, Dyaks, 
fet) Tagals, Nicobarese, N. Britain. Islanders, &eo. 


ty Vee 


v. The American Race; Most tribes probably. 


the Yellow Race, none authentic among the White Race, and 
> uumerous cases both in the Oceanic and American Races. 
' Ethnologically, therefore, we are unable to gather any infor- 
© mation regarding its origin. 


¥V. 


> the custom itself, and the explanations offered by travellers who 


| have met with it, as well as by those who have studied it, are 


_ widely divergent. Marco Polo was informed that the origin 


3 - of the custom in Zardandan was due to the fact that the 


© book ii, ch. 40, p, 70). In the Antilles, Du Tertre states 
» the father was debarred froma variety of animals as food 
' dest by his partaking of them the child should afterwards 






(op. cit., pp. 875-4). This interpretation agrees very 
thoroughly with that found to exist in Ghaaske hy Messrs. 
_ Brett and im Thurn. Biet, as we have seen, says the father is 


_ Were to die, its ‘spirit would enter into one of these fish. Quandt 


| thought male child-bed arose out of the desire to keep the men 
near their wives at childbirth, in order to help them: the men 


> being prevented from bringing home large fish or game, as the 


_ women should at this period not be overburdened with work 


ia | 
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| The above tells us very little It would appear we have a . 
"| couple of supposed cases among the Black Ruce, a few among 


> woman having had a hard time of it, it was only fair that — 
» the man should have his share of the suffering (op. ci?,, - 


display as vices the peculiar weaknesses of these animals 


’ not allowed to eat certain large fish, for fear in case the child. 


The reasons assigned for practising the eustom are as varied as — 
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Cp. cit,, p. 253), and the men, being further debarred from ex-_ 
ercising . vocations and restricted in their diet, found — 
it it best to take to their hammocks altogether. Chavallon anges — 
that, as the Caribs believe that certain foods partaken by the — 
father will affect the welfare of the new-born child, it follows a 
that, other acts on the part of the father will likewise have their oy 
effect hence from mere dietetic restrictions the father p 4 
to take to his hammock, where he has not the means, and is ont — 
of the temptation, to expose his child to danger. He says some 
might conjecture that the law against certain foods was estab- 
lished especially so that the women- should also abstain, and ~ 
thereby keep the child from participating in evil results. Firmin ~ 
(op. cit.,i, p. $1), thought simply the custom a proof of the 
servitude of the woman and of the conceit of the man. 

Spix and Martius say that among the Mundurucns the custome 
arose from the idea these people entertained that the child 1 is 
solely the father’s, the mother’s share in the bearing and bring-§ 
ing forth being likened unto that of the earth, which in plant © 
life simply receives the seed. This is the view Southey found — 
recorded, thus: “It was their opinion that the child proceededam 
wholly from the father, receiving nutrition indeed and birth © 
from the mother, but nothing more (op. cit., i, p. 218), from. 4 ‘ 
which Dr. Ploss argues the custom may have arisen out of a 
desire on the part of the community to make the father 
answerable by his conduct for the welfare of the child pe 
cif., 1, p. 138). 

When Dr. E. B. Tylor first investigated the enstom, he wrote im 
the explanations * almost all involve giving over the parentage = 
to the father, and leaving the mother out of the question. This j 
was an ancient Egyptian Opinion, a5 Southey points out when 
mentioning its most startling development in the practice of the” 
Tupinambas of Brazil, who would give their own women ag 
wives to their male captives, and then without scruple eat the ~ 
children when they grew up, holding them simply to be of the © 
flesh and blood of their enemies.” (“Early Hist.," Lond, third = 
ed, p. 299.) none the Khonds, however, this idea is quite | 
seid oR tor their Meriah captive women are allowed to live 
until they have borne children to Khond fathers ; these children’) 
are then reared for sacrifice, but never put to death in them 
village of their birth,” &c, (John Campbell,“ Wild Tribes of 7 
Khondistan,” Lond., 1864.) Nevertheless were couvade an | 
Australian institution, Southey’s view would appear to be sup- ~ 
ported by the statement of Mr. Howitt, who, writing on the Aus- — 
tralian class systems, says: “It is necessary to keep in view the” | 
fact that these aborigines, even while counting ‘ descent,'—that 
is counting the class names—through the mother, never for a 
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- moment feel any doubt, according to my experience, that the 
children originate solely from the male parent, and only owe 
© their infantine nurture to their mother ” (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
=< xii, May, 1883, p. 502). re eat a ge 
-. ‘Ina very able and remarkable paper read before the British 
\ Association in 1889, Dr. E. B. Tylor gives support to the old 
_ interpretation of the custom of couvade as expounded by Bach- 
> ofen: “1 must now,” he says, “argue that the original interpre- 
"tation of the couvade given by Bachofen in his great treatise in 
___ 1861, and- supported by Giraud-Teulon, fits substantially with 
_ the faets, and is justified by them. He takes it to belong to 
’ the turning-point of society when the tie of parentage, till then 
» recognised in maternity, was extended to take in paternity ; this 
being done by the fiction of representing the. father as a second 

' mother. He compares the couvade with the symbolic pretences 
of birth, which in the classical world were performed as rites of 
adoption. To his significant examples may be added the fact 
that among certain tribes the couvade is the legal form by which 
the father recognises a’ child as his Thus this apparently 
absurd custom, which for twenty centuries has been the laughing- 
stock of mankind, proves to be not merely incidentally an indi- 
cator of the tendency of society from maternal to paternal, but 
the very sign and record of that change.” 

The above explanation of the custom of couvade has an almost 
irresistible power of convincing us of its correctness, for firstly 
it interprets the custom as “a very sign and record” of man- 

_. kind’s transition from one social state to another, in other words, 
_ itis made symbolic of one of the most important social changes 
- mankind has been a party to, and secondly, it ones settles a 
question which has hitherto been a veritable Ch ese puzzle, and 
one which anthropologists have lony attempted in vain to solve. - 
_ Ina small way this new interpretation of the custom appears 
to be supported by the action of certaim tribes, the Mundurncus 
_ for example, among whom “couvade is the legal form by which 
the father recognises the child as his.” But against this one 
apparently reasonable explanation given by the savages them- 
selves we have twenty-seven? others which, if not reasonable to 
us, are equally as reasonable to the tribes who hold them as that 
— of the Mundurucu is to him. Under such circumstances it will 
> _"%m an explanatory note Ny. E. B. Tylor relegates his old explanation that the 
_ tustom of couvade implies a physical bond between parent (father) ard child to 
»  -Bsecondary position, so that “the sympathetic prohibitions may be interpreted ne 
- S88 ongimally practised by the | only, and afterwards adopted by the father t 
| Ske (Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,""xviii, Feb. 1889, p. 256), thus inverting Chavallon’s 
E courade refered tom Bee B'B.Iyleee apart of tbe practicing 
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7 


; : he 
- be more logical to decline to accept any explanation coming 

.. from the people themselves, but to anzue from the known sur- 4 
a roundings of the people, as such surroundings and belief react - 
>. on the belief i in couvade, In British Guiana couvade is still 
a practised to this day by the Arawaks, Macusi, Warrans and | 
s ‘rue Caribs, but while the Arawaks count descent strictly b 

mt “hy 





“¢ in the female line, the other appear not to do, so that argu- _ a | 
“t : ing from the Arawak two customs (couvade and female descent), 7% 
* sit cannot by any means be said that couvade is the sign of —@ 
j the change from the maternal to the paternal, for among this ~] 
“a tribe we have as yet no visible sign of any such impending change a 
(see Table 1D. An examination of the custom as Aap gS , 
: Melanesia would seem to lead to the conclusion that couvade and ~ 
a. the change go hand in hand, were it not for Mr. Codrington’s very 
‘ny hatic assertion that the people who indulge in couvade aro q rf 
| still decidedly matriarchal (Table IIT, col. 5). : 
But if Bachofen’s theory as to the origin of couvade be the J | 
correct one, how is it that enh the oreater, if not the better, 7 
part of the evidence, which is leading anthropologists to the = 
conclusion that mankind generally traversed the stage of descent a 
through the females prior to descent through the males, comes>~ 
from the study of the Australians) in that important paper on (195 
“From Mother-Right to Father-Right,” by Messrs. Howitt and = 
Fison. (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst." Aug. 1882, xii) we are not “ae 
favoured with a single word about couvade, or anything at all a 
approaching it? From the paper of these gentlemen, and from 4 
succeeding papers by Mr. A. W. Howitt. we learn that a large — 
portion of the Australians is in the transition stage (the Maternal- 
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ee Paternal of Dr. E. B. Tylor), yet we find no trace of the custom q 

4 among these Eo taene nor do we indeed find anywhere any — 

me: reference at all to it in any account of the customs of these — 

mM aborigines, Wy 
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‘Mr. im Thurn has suggested (Timehri I, p. 313) that as 4 
there are other practices followed by savages, apparently allied — 
to couvade, these should be included in the study of the custom. 4g | 
He then goes on to relate a case known to him where an Indian — 
woman with child was not allowed to. eat of the booty obtained 
by her husband's dog lest the dog lose its power of Henle 4 a k 4 
case which was also met with by Mir R. L. Kingston (ibid. I, 7 
Pp. dao), and also reported hy Me A. FR. Wallace « Amazon and q 
Rio Negro,” London, 1854, pp. 501-2). Mr. im Thurn also — 
says (ibid, I, p- 313) that a pregnant Indiau woman may y tee @ 
over the most poisonous snake and it will not bite her. This 
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immunity from danger is, however, quite opposed in idea to the 


prevailing predominant idea in couvade, which consists in 
abstention on the part of the male parent from certain specified 
acts lest harm befall the offspring, expected or newly-born, and 
does not consist in the idea that otherwise dangerous deeds may 
be committed with impunity; when not pregnant the woman 
cannot step on the snake without risk, but when just past 
delivery she and her husband can do as they please in this 
matter. We also meet with a new notion that pregnancy or 
delivery reacts on the male parent, thus we have Mr. im 
Thurn’s anecdote where some Indians refused to allow an 
Englishman, whose wife was known to be with child, to attempt 
to catch fish by means of the Aaieri narcotic, as, in consequence 
of his wife's state, the Aaiari would not act and the fish would 
escape (Timehri I, p. 313). An almost identical case is related 
by Mr. Kingston (ubied_, IT, p.353): * While some (True) Caribs 
were poisoning the Upper Pomeroon with Aaiari for fish, I saw 
one of them rub his shins with the beaten and washed-out Aaiari. 
Asking why he did this he told me his wife was with child, and 
that he could not therefore go into the water without first 
rubbing his legs with Aaiari, lest all the fish should sink to the 
bottom.” Here the proposed action of the father does not affect 
the unborn child, but the unborn child affects the father by 
causing him to lose his fish, and precautions have therefore to 
be taken to prevent such a mishap. According to Bachofen 
this would mean the unborn child claims this man to be its 
father, which is absurd, — - 

The table previously given of the variations in the practice of 
couvade shows us that in the larger number of cases the usually 





unconsidered daily actions of the father affect the welfare of the - 


child that t# born; secondly, that the father’s acts affect the child 


that 2s about to be bora ; and finally, that the acts affect any child 


that may be born at any future date. The last-named stage of 
the custom or belief, namely, that acts committed before matrivge 
may affect any future child, is easy of comprehension to us 
because it is logically correct, and we may therefore dismiss it 
without further consideration. But in the second stage we have 
the curious development of the belief into one which we may 
term an occult reaction of the expected child on the father, 
affecting his success in fishing, and also the still more curious 
idea that the mother of the expected child, if she cat of any of 
the animal food captured by the father’s dog, will cause that 
dog to lose its hunting powers. “A civilised reasoning man could 
hardly imagine such an illogical case as this last one. 


In the majority of cases wher2 the savage has given an ~ 


explanation for his practice it implies his belief in a still existing 
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connecting, but nevertheless unseen, link between himself and 

_ the expected or new-born child. That he does really believe in 
_ the existence of some such bond is plain from the care he takes 
to avoid eating the specitied foods which are said to injure the 
child, and it is plain from his careful abstention from the use 
of all sharp cutting implements, &c., with a like object in view. 
This kind of reasoning is known to us as magic or witchcraft, 
anil it is nothing new to be told that one of the great character 
istics of the uncultured mind is a belief in similar occult links, 
nor have we far to go to gather handfuls of examples. Here 
are a few:— 

A particularly widespread belief is that one which enables an 
individual to bewitch another by means of articles once belonging 
to the individual who is to be injured. Thus, while Captain 
Speke was in Unyoro, the king, Kamrasi, sent some one to steal 
some grass from the thatch of a Chopi chief, “in order that he 
might spread a charm on the Chopi people, and gain such an 
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influence over them that their spears could not prevail against , : 


the Wanyero” (“Journ. of Disc. Nile,” Lond., 1863, p, 521). 
The Australian Aborigines believe that if an enemy get posses- 
sion of anything that has belonged to them—even such things as 
bones of animals which they have eaten, broken weapons, 
feathers, portions of dress, pieves of skin, or refuse of any kind— 
he can employ it as a charm to produce illness in the person to 
whom they belonged (Jas. Dawson, “ Australian Aborigines,” 
1883, p. 54) The Patagonian men have their hair brushed out 
every morning by their wives, sisters, or female friends, “ who 
take care to burn any hair that may be brushed out, as they fully 
believe that spells may be worked by evil-intentioned persons 
who can obtain a piece of their hair or nails” (Lieut. Masters, 
“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," 1, 1872, p. 197). To this day the Sussex 
peasant believes that if a toad get hold of the long back hair of - 
a maiden she will havea cold in her head for so long as it keeps 
the hair in its mouth. The Pakoos have certain stones with 
which they cause the death of an enemy by striking his footprint 
with them "(A. R. Colquhoun, * Amongst the Shans,” Lond., 
1885, p. 77). In Wan ickshire they say “if you burn eggshells. 
the hens will cease to lay; and if you burn milk, the cows will 
tun dry“ (5. Timmins, “ Hist. of Warwickshire,” Lond., 1889, 
}. 215), where the burning of the eggshells or milk bewitches the 
hens orcows. Francis Moore recorded, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, the existence on the Gambia of a similar belief with regard to 
boiling milk (" Travels,” Lond., 1738, p. 35), while only thirty 
years ugo Captain Speke found the same belief on the Victoria 
Nyanze (op. cit, p. 163). At Karague he informs us that “any 
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maharague, if he tasted the products of their cows, would destroy 
their cattle,” and as a consequence he and Grant could obtain 
no milk (op. cif, p. 205). This brings us to the belief that the 
eating of certain foods will affect the new-born or expected child 
(a characteristic accompanying belief of couvade) and which 
was met with by Dr. Livingstone (* Last Journals,” London, 
1874, U1, p. 145), who recorded at Kasonge’s village that if the 
flesh of a specified 
will have the waddling ait of the bird, 

On one occasion Dr. Moffat found that medicine intended 
for a man was taken by his wife, under the idea that her drinking 
it would cure her husband (“Mission Labours,” Lond. 1842. 
p. 591). Onee at Goumbi, Du Chaillu brought into camp a live 
young female gorilla and he tells us “while she was alive no 
woman who was enceinte, nor the husband of such iromen, dared 
approach her cage. They believe tirmly that should the husband 
of a woman with child, or the woman herself, see a corilla, even 
adead one, she would give birth to a gorilla and not to a man 
child. This superstition I have noticed among other tribes too, 
and only in the case of the gorilla;* and elsewhere, on another 
occasion, when his party broucht the body of adead gorilla into 
the village, three women “ who were pregnant hastened ont at 





the other end with their husbands and nothing could induce 


them to return till the skin was dried and put away ; they could 
not be convinced but that, if even the husband saw the beast, 
the wife would bear a young gorilla” (“Explor. and Adv. 
in Equat. Africa,” Lond., 1863, pp. 262 and 305). This is 
similar toa belief, related by Mr. John G. Bourke, of the Moqnis 
of Arizona,“ who do not have the couvade. but in common with 
the Navajos and Zunis, are strongly imbued with the ideas of 
spiritual relationship between father and child .... In 


Keam's store was a little iron figure representing a wrinkled 


old man smoking a lighted taper; at this figure persons using 
cigarettes, pipes, or cigars, were in the habit of getting a light 
without going to the trouble of striking a match, An old Nava 0, 
Ostin-Tzin-cle-he (old man of the fire stick or match), who 
dropped in one morning, was offered a cigarette, which he 
accepted, but when invited to light it at the little statue lamp, 
declined very emphatically. Curious to learn his reason, Keam 
asked for an explanation. The old fellow said it would be ‘ bad 
medicine’ ; his wife was expecting to present him soon with an 
increase of family, and were he to light his cigarette at that 
figure his wife would be sure to have a son just like it. Keam 
laughed heartily at the, to him, absurd notion, but the old 
Navajo was not to be driven from his o jinions by ridicule. 
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atanding near—Navajos, with, I think, one or two Moquis— 
‘they all concurred in his prejudices (* Snake Dance of Moquis of 
Arizona,” Lond., 1884, p. 236),” | 

If the Guiana father of the new-born babe eat of the flesh of 
the agouti, the child will be meagre like that animal, or if he par- 
take of the /abde it will be spotted like the /abba—in other words, 
by eating of agouti or labba the father bewitches the expected or 
new-born child, just like the Kasonge men who were not allowed 
to eat the flesh of certain parrots lest their children should have 
the waddling gait of the birds, or just as Speke and Grant's 
eating the flesh of pigs was said to be tantamount to their 
bewitching the Karague cattle. 

_ Similarly the case of the father not being allowed to use any 
sharp cutting instrument or heavy tool finds its counterpart in 
the case.of the Kamtschatka husband, as related by G, W, 
Steller. Saying that women suffer little in childbirth, he con- 
tinues: . © Fu meiner Zeit passirte, dass ein Weib zu einem 
raren Exempel ein Kind dergestalt pebahr, dass es mit dem 
Hintern zuerst-: kam, und drey Tage in Geburtschmerzen aus- 
stehen miusste, die Shamanie gab zur Ursache an dass der Frauen 
Mann schuld daran wiire, welcher zu der Zeit, da dass Kind in 
die Geburt trat, einen Schlitten machte, und die Querhélzlein 
iiber dem Knie krumm gebeuget, wie man sie néthig hat, woraus 
die licherliche Phantasie der Itilmenen zu sehen” (“Beschreibung 
a. d. Lande Kamtschatka,” Frankfurt, 1774, p. 351). 

The curious case of the father’s impossible success at fishing 
unless he use an antidote, where the father instead of bewitchin 
is himself bewitched, is matched by the tale of the Siberian 
peasant and his gun, as related by Mr. H. Seebohm (“Siberian 
Asia,” Lond., 1882, p. 71). He had commissioned a peasant to 
shoot crows,“ I asked him why he had néglected my orders, 
He told me it was unlucky to shoot a crow, that a oun which 
had once shot a crow would never shoot any other bird after- 
wards, and he assured me that he had once shot a crow and had. 
been obliged to throw his gun away.” Here the dead crow has 
bewitched the gun, the author of its death. 

Schomburgk has told us that when the husband is doing his 
couvade, he is, amongst other restraints, not allowed to scratch 
himself with his own finger-nails. The man is, in fact, under 
a tabu like the Fijian or more like the New Caledonian (Hud- 
son's Bay) women, who, under somewhat allied circumstances, 
must not “touch their heads with their hands, but keep a small 
stick wherewith to scratch them” (G. Hamilton, “ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” vii, 1878, p. 206), | 

If it be possible to trace such a custom, the evidence before us 
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been the reason, abstained from certain foods, and restricted his 
daily vocations; then as these fasts and restrictions increased he 
was bound more or less to stay at home, and ultimately, as it was 
no hardship on the woman to be turned out soon after delivery, he 
took her place either, as Quandt and Chavallon suggest, to be out 
of the way of temptation to do the prohibited deeds, or simply 
as a matter of necessity almost, for he was bound to keep quiet, 
and therefore the hammock was bie most suitable place for him 
to keep quiet in. Gradually, from taking the woman's place 
and ang there visited and congratulated by his friends would 
spring the notion that he too was then and there at that par- 
ticular period immediately physically concerned in the child- 
birth. the meanwhile the fasting went on and other notions, 
such as the scratching with an agouéi tooth, and the special duties 
imposed on him when he got up, grew up imsensibly side by side 
in the same way as they die out together. With one exception 
above given, there is no thought on the part of the parents that’ 
the custom is practised to show that the father does it to acknow- 
ledge the child as his. It is said by anthropologists that 
originally this was the idea, but now it has been forgotten. Such 
an argument presupposes the idea, that the savage had instituted 
a ceremony in remembrance of an event, the event in this case 
being the transition from the matriarchal to the patriarchal. 
Now, in the first place, it is quite contrary to the genius of 
in the savage state we are studying to institute such ceremonial, 
and, in the second place, the change has been so gradual as to be 

| perceptible—for, as has been well observed by Dr. 
Tylor, in these questions of evolution of man’s ideas we are 
dealing with what are in point of time geological periods—and 
we may take it for granted that the savages themselves have no 
notion that they are in any state of transition at all. The 
Melanesians even in quite initial stages of couvade do not know 
rit | are proving (?) the father’s acknowledement of his 
chy 

To be a real case of record of the change, couvade oneht not 
to be found among the matriarchal people, but it should be met 
with very largely, if not everywhere, among the matriarchal-patri- 
archal, and as a survival among the patriarchal. Its existence in 
the latter, however, is not essential to the proof. 

At the outset we are met with its existence where it should 
not be found—namely, among the Arawaks, a purely matriarchal 
people and some Melanesians, It may be objected that the 
Arawaks have copied the custom from their closely allied 

eighbours, but we have no proof that such is the case, and 
we know for a fact that the Guiana tribes do not live In Peace 
With one another, and are hence the less likely to copy one 
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another's customs. It is difficult to discover more cases of = =~ 
couvade among matriarchal peoples, because at the present day =| 
there are comparatively few existing tribes who can be con- . 
sidered purely matriarchal, and also because anthropologists may | 
differ as to where the earlier state ends and the transition state ox 
; begins. So that while the Rev. Dr. Codrington from personal a 
-_ knowledge considers the Melanesians as decidedly matriarchal = 
ohare other anthropologists would see signs ofatendency 
to change. ct 
We find most of the decided cases of couvadein the transition =~ 


1s =. Ae 
: a te it. 
4. 


state, because magic, like other human institutions, has also had x 


acquainted with savage life in this state than we are with it in 
the other two. | | 
Accepting for a moment the statement that the existence of 
the custom in the transition state is a sign and record of such i 
transition, then the converse should also be true, and its absence “- 
from the matriarchal-patriarchal should prove that this state is a 
not one of transition but one of origin; but this leaves out of fa 
all consideration the Australian aborigines who at the present day “a 
while being exterminated are in the midst of their transition. Ate 
While the Australians have much less scope for the exercise of =" 





their mental powers they are quite equal mentally to the natives be 
of Guiana, and their medicine men are no whit behind the a 
peiaman in their knowledge of magic. Hence we cannot regard ae 


the absence of couvade amongst the Australians as want of  . 
- mental development, and we should consequently expect to find 4 
at all events some trace of its existence, even if only In an ,. 
- embryo stage, among a people who have advanced so far on 2 
 tatriarchal-patriarchal lines. | 
te In the last known state, to us the patriarchal, we find few 
eases, because when mankind has arrived at that period of his a 
_ development his general belief in magic has naturally by so ca 
much declined, and unconsciously he begins to give it the go by. “4 
Where couvade is found in the transition state it has become 


to us a sign of the change, that is, we have found the custom and oe. 
the change side by side, and come to the conclusion that theone =. 7 
is the sigm of the other, but from the evidence brought forward) 7 
in the above pages I am inclined to think such a conclusion 


* untenable. If it be any record at allit may possibly be a record a 
_. of the change from communal orfrom group marriage toindividual = 
s Matrijage, but here too we may well hesitate. ; . 
—__, Convade, like all magic, may be considered one of the expres- : 
sions of an aberrant form of reasoning, of every-day occurrence = % 
__ With savages, and the wideness of its distribution leads to the con- i 
~ __ clusion that, while other studies appear to prove that mankind's += 
k 2 . 
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ton of Couvacle, 


mental progress is along one and the same highway, there is a 
natural consequent coincident identity sfsbros'in hindavelonuake 


Though I myself fail to see any connection between couvade 
and certain phenomena which are occasionally met with in civil- 
ised life, yet it is perhaps just as well to record such as I have 


been able to gather. A “ well-known Professor of ‘Philosophy ” 
writes to “'Timehri” II, p. 160 :—* Ef ever you make out the 
couvade, I suspect you will find that its first origin was a real 
sympathy between husband and wife. I could te Lyou (if I had 
space) one or two very odd stories, where, during pregnancy, the 
husband, af @ distance, was invariably affected by sickness— 
vomiting in one ease, Such things ‘are laughed at by the 
scientific, but if testimony goes for anything (and perhaps it does 
not), they are well established.” The then editor of “ Timehri” 
TH, p. 149, speaking of this supposed real physico-sympathetic 
connection between a man and his wife extracts the following 
from the “Academy ”:—* In Mr. York Powell's interesting and 
able review of ‘ Grimm's ‘Teutonic Mythology” (‘ Academy,’ Feb, 
23) reference is made to the universal’ belief among our English 
and Irish peasantry ‘that a man will suffer from such ills as are 
wont to accompany pregnancy, nausea, neur nia, and the like, 


if his wife be lucky enough to escape them.’ Just to show that 


folk-lore is in many cases but a too free and illogical argument 
based on facts, [ may perhaps be allowed to say that I am to- 

| t persons, one living in Sussex, one in 
London, and one in Northants, who invariably suffer from 
neuralvia or vomiting when their wives are ecnceinée, the 
ladies themselves having a very happy time of it.” In the 
“ British Medical Toil for 26 Sept, 1891, p. 725, Dr. 
Norris F. Davey reports a somewhat similar case thus:— 
“Many years ago a newly-married farmer and cowkeeper 
came to reside near Romford. The wife proved to have a 
distorted pelvis, and I delivered her of her first child by crani- 
otomy. (On six subsequent occasions I induced labour at seven 
and a half to eight months; on one of the latter of these preg- 
nancies there was a doubt as to the date of conception, but the 
husband confidently confirmed the date of quickening because 
‘he felt so bad himself at that time.’ He was very much hurt 
when I ridiculed such an idea, and said, * You ma ‘laugh, doctor, 
but I always feel bad when that happens, without my wife 
saying anything about it; and why shouldn't I, as I am the 
father?’ This civilised savage (who, I think, came from Wilt- 
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shire) was evidently a firm believer in the occult link, but it is a 
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not an Essex belief, as I never met with any similar fa y | 


Finally, 





ty-eight years’ practice in that county.” | 
he tev. Dr. Codrington writes me: “I never could 


_ Discussion, 241 


Berg th ee 4 
get any one In England to take it seriously, but I know the case 


of a man of purely European blood who had much constitutional 
disturbance in his wife's pregnancy. I know of another man of 
mixed blood who was always ill at his wife's confinements, If 
this happens only in some cases among natives, it would be quite 
enough, in my opinion, to make it the proper thing for a father 


to suffer something; and if one were to declare there was nothing 
the matter with him, or that it‘ would make no matter to the 
child, he would be open to the remark that the child was not 


his.” But it appears to me that such a deduction could only 
“arise in the minds of those who see couvade already practised. 


NOTE. 


Since ering © pee Thave seen the original wording of the 
custom described by Mr, D. F. A. Hervey on the Endau (Malay 


Peninsula), and which Wilken classes under couvade. It runs: 
“A curious superstition prevails among the Madek people, 
which, so long as children are unable to walk, prevents their 
parents from using as food certain fish and animals; as soon 
as the little ones have acquired the use of their legs this 
restriction 1s removed, and the parents are once more able to 
indulge in what has so long been pantany, or ‘forbidden.’ 
Should this superstition not be complied with, and any parent 
eat of any of the forbidden creatures during the period of 


restriction, the children are supposed to be liable to an illmess 


called Susong, “arising, according to the Malay, from prut 
‘umbong, or swollen stomach, . . ." (*Jour, Straits Branch 
Roy. Asiatic Soc.” No. 8, p. 120, 1882. | 


Disevestox, 


Mr. Branroow said: Having had the opportunity of reading 
Mr. Ling Roth's excellent paper in MS., 1 am desirous of adding 


afew remarks. IT confess I wish he had been able to treat the 





subject on the lines of our President's epoch-making paper on 
the methods of anthropological research, and I regret 1 have 
not had opportunity or materials to supply the defect: but I 
thankfolly avail myself of the wealth of information which Mr. 
Ling Roth has collected. He very justly remarks that the custom 


‘seems to us an absurd one; but tt is not altogether so when 


fairly considered ; for what doeg it imply? 1. A condition of 
monogamy and conjugal fidelity. 2. The acknowledgment of 
hereditary succession through the father, 3, Domestic affection 
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and self-sacrifice for the sake of the child. 4. Highly artificial 
religious or superstitious belief. These are all indications of pro- 
gress in civilisation, and in combination they negative the idea that 
the custom is a mere absurdity, Writers of high authority have 
suggested that the primitive condition of mankind was one of 
promiscuity, and that an early stage of development was that of 
reckoning kinship throngh the mother, on the cynical ground 
that that at least is certain; and thongh their conclusions have 
been challenged and met by arguments of some weight, I am 
not concerned to dispute them for the present purpose; for if 
they be accepted, at what a distance from primitive savagery 
does not the convade place ns ? 

The statement that the convade implies a ondition of ofamy 
and conjugal fidelity, though it seems to be obviously and neces- 
sarily ris aires some consideration in the light of the facts 
collected by Mr. Ling Roth. It must be admitted that some of the 
peoples mentioned in his paper have not the reputation of possess- 
mg these qualities, Passing over the aes Sea peoples in whom 
traces of the custom have been observed, the peoples of Borneo, 
China, New Britain, and Nicobar may be counted as monogamous. 
Among others of those he mentions polygamy is rare; among some 
it extends over a portion only of the community ; in one case poly- 
gamy exists, but the convade is used as a proof of paternity; and 
with regard to the Eskimo, whom itis impossible to claim as models 
of conjugal fidelity, it wonld seem to be doubtful whether the 
customs observed really amount to convade. It is possible that 
couvade may have existed in some polygamons communities for the 
purpose of indicating the child of the favourite wife, who was to 
be adopted as heir; but if that be so, the enstom itself would 
become the sign and symbol of a transition to monogamy, for it 
would raise the preferred mother to the position of sole wife and 
reduce the others to that of concubines. That couvade should 
exist in combination with actnal polygamy, that is, that the man 
should be compelled to practise it on the birth of every child of a 
numerous body of wives, is so incredible that any evidence there 
me hee of it must be open to grave doubt. 

ve second point, that the couvade implies the acknowledgment 
of hereditary succession through the father, is equally obvious. 
It implies it, not only as an admiasion of scientific belief. bnt as an 
actual fact in jurisprudence. The third, that it evinces domestic 
affection and self-sacrifice for the sake of the child, is confirmed by 
the cirenmstance that to this day the American tribes, among whom 
couvade has been most general, are marked by singular tenderness 
towards their children. The fourth point, its religions basis, I 
air ec for the present. | : 
e problem then is, how reasonably to account for the adop- 


tion of « practice of appare it absurdity, among peoples serps. 
moral qualifications of this hich character. Hine that been solv 
by any of the explanations yet offered ? I think not, and agree 
with Mr. Ling Roth that none of them is quite satisfactory, 1] 














I venture to offer a suggestion as to a manner in which, as it ap- 
pears to me, the custom may have arisen? I figure to myself a 
eople among whom monogamy is an institution, and I am wee 
to think it possible that among the lower classes at least, conjuga 
fidelity may not have been strictly observed. Let me faa? cant | 


supreme ruler of this people, married to one wife 
attached to her, and possessed with the idea of securi 113 
offspring through her the succession to his anthority. The time 


approaches for her delivery ; partly from affection for her, partly ~ 


from anxiety for the welfare of the expected child, he secludes him- 
self in his dwelling, withdraws for the time from all affairs of 
state, and watches closely for a shorter or longer period over the 
infant. JT assume him to be a man of such force of character that 
conduct like this on his part would seem to his people not an 
eccentricity to be langhed at, but rather an example to be 
followed. The subordinate chiefs would see in it something to 


mark them off from the common rank, and would adopt and — 


follow it as a custom suitable to persons of aristocratic birth, 
who had something to leave to their children, and desired by 
this solemn withdrawal from other matters on such an occasion 
to mark the birth of an heir to an important position, and to 
testify to the purity of his blood. Once established as an aristo- 
cratic custom, 1t would soon become universal; for nothi 


othing spreads 
more widely than an observance supposed to be fashionable. Ina 


short time the couvade would become an established institution 
among all classes. Once an established institution, the histrionic 
and farcical elements of going to bed, being dieted and physicked, 
would come in time to be added; and finally, the religions and 
superstitious theories toaccount for what had ceased to be explain- 
able, its origin having been wholly forgotten, would have been 
developed. Where and at what time this may have happened, who 
ean say’ I should be inclined to place it somewhere in South 
America, where there hag been ample space and time for many 
customs to grow up and take root, and be transplanted into Asia, 
and wander into many other parts of the world. All I plead for 
is, that when we meet with a problem of this kind we should try 
to solve it by the readiest meansa—put it to ourselves, What are 
the circumstances in which a man would naturally or instinctively 
act in such a way? avoid all hypotheses which imply sudden 
changes, and select those which involve only gradual and uncon- 
scious Variations. 

Have we any survivals of anything like the couvade among our- 
selves P [fancy not. It is true that custom requires the husband 
to fetch the doctor and the nurse, and that he endures snubs on all 
sides upon these interesting occasions; but my impression is that 
these date no earlier than the custom of employing man midwives, 
which is not I believe two hundred years old. The custom of the 
attendance of Ministers of State at the birth of a possible heir to 
the throne is one which has the same rational origin, and the same 
irrational persistence, as that of the couvade. 
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orong,” as possibly a : 
On the “ Moron,” as POSSIBLY @ RELIC of PRE-MARRIAGE 
| COMMUNISM. 
By S. E. Peau 


(WITH FLATES X1-xrx.] 


_ Hayine been for over twenty-six years a resident in Eastern 


Assam, and to some extent acquainted with the savage and semi- 
savage races in, and bordering, the valley, I have noticed 
aes them many singular customs more or less peculiar to 


The varions clans or tribes, though varying a good deal in 
peyeane and language, as between the darker Nogus and paler 
Boro (Kachari), Garos, &e., are yet all of the one widely spread 
Indo-Mongoloid stock, which extends down the Malay peninsula, 
ae the east as far us the Anong, Kunung, or Lutze, bordering 

The similarity or even identity of customs seen over this area, 
with many prevailing all over the Indo-Pacific region, and even 
New Guinea, are at times so remarkable as to arrest attention, 
one of the most noticeable being the institution of communal 
eater for the young and unmarried (occasionally of both 
sexes 

Amongst the “Miris” of Assam these houses are called 
“ Morongs,” and as this term is pretty generally understood as 
applied to them here, I propose to retain it throughout this 
paper, when dealing with this subject. 

On reading some books of travel lately, I find these houses 
are referred to; Dr. Warbung reporting “club houses for young 
men, as occurrmg in Formosa, where the hill savages are head 
hunters, and in so many other respects very closely resemble 
our Nogas. Mr. Joseph Thomson again also reports these 
communal kraals for the young and unmarried of both sexes, as 
seen among the Masai in Africa, (©. M. Woodford reports 
them from the Solomon Islands: W. Powell also from New 
Britain ; D'Albertis from New Guinea; St. John from Borneo. 
ported amongst the Gonds and 


- Konds of Central India by the Rev. S. Hislop. They are also 


common amongst the Sonthalis, Kols, and Oraons,, by whom 


> they are called “ Damkuria.” 


In all the races exhibiting this peculiar social custom juvenile 
chastity is not valued, and we may say with truth that : morals 
begin with marriage.” tex | 


But this custom being so often found associated with others 
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of a distinctly non-Aryan character, such as jiming, tattooing, a 


_ few words, and to extend the list of peculiar customs to others EG 


them, 
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blackening the teeth, building on piles, head hunting, &c., led] 
me to suspect former racial affinity, even among such widely 
distinct types as Papuan and Mongol, Dravidian and Sawaiori. = 

On writing to Dr, E. B. Tylor, he. forwarded to me a note 7 
by Sir H. Yule on this same subject, published in the “Journ © 
Anthrop. Inst.” for February, 1880, wherein I see is sug- ~ 
gested racial affinity between the so-called Malays and the — 
Indo-Chinese croups, or even beyond, to include Dyaks and 5 
Papuans. i } ee . 

At the same time he gives 4 hist of over a dozen peculiar es - 
customs common, more or less, amongst those races. Be 

“In the following paper I propose to confirm his remarks bya 


which he possibly was not aware of, and-which also tend to~ er: 
demonstrate a community of descent among the races practising 





Taking those referred to by Sir H. Yule, we have— 


1, Blackening of the teeth artificially. 

2, The disuse, or dislike, of cow's milk. 

3: Distending the ear lobes by large plugs. 

4. The prevalence of numeral affixes 

5. Head hunting, and the keeping of skull trophies. 

6. Tattooing on the face, arms, or body. 

7. The custom of platform burial. 

§ Communal houses for many related fumuilies. 

9. “Barracks” for the unmarried. | 
10. Pile-dwellings. 
11. Double cylinder vertical bellows, &c. 


1. ‘The artificial blackening of the teeth has been well-known 
to me for over twenty-five years as a fashion common amongst ~~ 
Indo-Mongoloids, and Bengalis. It is considered a sign that 
they chew plenty of “Tamol pan,” ic., areca nut, lime, pepper ~ 
leaf, tobacco, ete, which ‘naturally blackens the teeth of — 
those who chew it habitually. A powder is sold in the bazaars — 
which blackens them artificially, and which is composed of — 
Terminalia Citrina seed and sulphate of iron. Buds of the 7 
Talanma Hodgsonii and iron scrapings, 1 am teld, were formerly ~ 
used by Assamese girls, and there can, I think, be little doubt ~ 
that the custom in some way preserves the teeth from decay. =~ 

9. The dislike of milk among the races bordering Assam,is —~ 
very general, possibly almost universal. In most cases milk is = 
viewed with actual repugnance as an article of food, but its — 
value is becoming of late years so rapidly and widely known = 
through the bazaars that it is likely the prejudice will die out. 
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When among the Eastern Nogas of the Tirap and Namtsik 
valleys in 1870-1, I observed that their cattle were much 
superior to those of the aE nay they were used solely for 
their flesh, and I fell considerably in their estimation when they 

+. The extension of the ear lobes by large plugs of various 
sorts is so general, and so well-known as a custom of all ‘these 
races, that it is perhaps needless for me to say much about it. 
The Miri belles have the ree ear-plugs of any tribe in or about 
Assam ; they are made of silver, and not unlike napkin rings, two 
to two-and-a-half inches in diameter by one inch in depth, 
the outside being closed by a large chased disc. The extended 
lobe passes round the ring in a wide shallow groove, like a band 
of vulcanized rubber. 

+. Numeral affixes are'seen here as among the Malays, and 
would no doubt prove an interesting stu y to philologists. 
The best exuarple Lac to me is that of the numerals, among 
the Banpara, Joboka, Sangloi, Muton clans to the east of the 
Sibeagar district, near Oboepur, Mouza. ts 

Thus, 1—£va. Herein the terminal “@"” of 1 in Eta 

2— a. ni. survives as the affix in all the others, as 
d— a jum. et-“ a. ni,” ef-“ a. jum,” a-“ a. Gi" and 
4— on Ih. 80 on, as we should say in English, a one, 
5— «a, qa, a two,a three, &c.,“u" is pronounced as 
6— a,ruk, in bun, except 9, “a. ku” which is koo. 
T— a. mint, All these tribes count to ten only and 
8— a.chut. then repeat; at times they keep tally on 
9— a.kv, — the fingers to ten, and on the toes after. 


10— a.twn. I once had to sit patiently for over 

half-an-hour while an old chief gave the names and counted 
over the fifteen men lost by his tribe in a head-hunting raid. 
Slowly he doubled down one finger for each name, first on 
one hand and then, keeping that fist closed, doubled down the 
fingers of the other. Then he began on his toes and when 
at about twelve or thirteen found he had unwittingly opened 
his fingers of the right hand and, despite my protestations, 
started all afresh persisting that the whole count was spoilt 
and that having opened his hand I should never be able to 
understand it unless repeated. The old fellow was smart 
enough in many ways, but he had fur “shots at it” before 
he got safely to the fifteen. 
-, °. Head-hunting seems to be slow! dying out amongst our 
_ most eastern Nogas, who have long been more or less under 
- (our) Sinphus. In the extreme east at Soukap, and indeed as 
- far west as Makum, the villages are often canal (eight or nine 
_ houses) and not in any way fortified. 3 
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The tribes near the plains, again, to the west of Dikhu ‘ 
river, seem to be giving it up, but those intervening—say from 


oe 


the Dikhu eastwards to Namsang—are all still inveterate 
«head-hunters,” and for centuries have been notorious a3 @ ©™ 
truculent and turbulent group. Ihave known of a good many = 
horrible cases of Noga “ heads” being taken close to the plains; 7 
one where the “ Khulunias” tied up a captured girl, while the ‘a 
chief, singing his war song, and before the assembled braves, —— 


danced round and slowly hacked her to pieces, and this, too, well 


within sight of several tea factories, and within Tange of one 


steam whistle. Among most Noga tribes the young men cannot ‘ 
be tattooed until they have got or actively assisted in getting a ~ 


head, hands, or feet of some Noga not of their own or ofa 


friendly tribe—man, woman, or child, it does not matter. 


The heads so taken either during a raid or by isolated sur- 


prises are exposed OT. bamboo poles near the village ray Head” ! — a 


Morong; feasting and dances follow. Eventually, after the — | 
skull has become quite clean, it is removed and added to the | 


collection in the “Morong” In one of these houses I have 
counted over three hundred. 7 | a 
G. The tattooing above referred to is, I find, often performed by © 


old women of the chiefs household, and as a matter of right. —¥ 
In some tribes, the “ak,” or pattern, is on the face, and varies 
among different tribes ; in other groups it is on the body, and in = 


some way is a record of the num killed. 

The punctures are made by a small bundle of thorns, and 
some gunpowder is rubbed in. If on the face, the swelling is so 
great as to blind the man, and he has to be led about and fed for ~ 
some time. <r 

Tattooing is taken to be a sign of manhood, and until he is so 
decorated a young fellow is often asked by the girls why he ~ 
does not wear a woman's cloth. + ae 

T. Platform burial is general amongst Nogas of FE. Assam in 7 = 


some form or other, for men and adult women (Fig. 1). After = 


death, the “ Deories,” or special men, swathe the corpse In mats, — 


nit . ' 


and, extended full length, itis placed on a raised and roofed plat- 


form close outside the village. The arms and all implements are 
tied on, and are strictly tabu ; they stick little flags on here and ~~ 
there, and, when complete, it is a“ Ruk toa” — 


re i 


see that this 


eustom of “ platform burial” prevails under some form or other. © 


se Formosa, New Guinea, Borneo, Solomon Islands, Aru Islands, 


also, the skull is eventually removed, and preserved in a special 

house, or secretly buried. | 3 “= 

Naturally enough all burial customs are closely adhered to ~~ 
among savage and superstitious races, or at least change last, — 


New Britain, and amongst Lushais. In many instances, as here 
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) and then probably slowly, so that this feature is an indication 
of racial affinity in those practising it, or, at any rate, a link in 

the chain. , | , 

8. Communal houses of great length, 100 to 200 ft., are 

| commen among some Taces: In aml around ASSaIn, a5 Miris, 


by Cameron and others. So far, I am not aware of the cause 


| for such extreme leneth, unless it be, to so concentrate the men, 
> as to give greater safety against: surprises by head-hunters, 
Among many Noga tribes, whose villages are often perched on 
- easily defended peaks, the entire site is defended, and hence 
Ssthere is Jess need for concentration in one house than in those 
» villages in which the site is not so easily fortified. 
= 9. Barracks for the unmarried young men, and occasionally 


ere seen in various stages of 
ase of “ head-hunters” the young 
ari houses, at the entrances to 


-day and night keep tally of the 









stated, call them Morongs. Mikirs call them Tareng. | 
again call them Zalbuk, ‘They are also guest and council houses, 
and contain skull trophies and the laree war drums. | 

In all cases there seem to be ol and peculiar laws and 
> privileges attaching to them, and in many instances they issue 
> orders to the village (see Needham, R.G.S,, 1886, p. 319, Lewin's 

> “Wild Races of Eastern Bengal,” pp. 119, 121,182). Among 
| Mikirs anything happenin of moment is first reported to the 
— “Cleng Sarpo,” or elected: head of the Tareng, and by him 

_ communicated to the villagers. At times a Noga village has eight 
or ten “ Pah” for young men, and four or five for cirls, the latter 
supervised by some old woman, all these houses being strictly 
__ tabu to married women. From childhood to marriage there is 
also the most complete and recognised sexual liberty; morals in 
fact, as before stated, begin with marriage, intidelity afterwards 
| being, I believe, exceedingly rare. | ‘fe not think that this 
= State of affairs is sufficiently well known either in England or 
, Andia. It is known to a few * experts,” so to speak (see Lewin's 
)) work), but. not to the general public, or even to all those who 
lips a to legislate for these savage and other races on sexual 
But this early pu omisenous intercourse does not appear, as far 
". 45 I can see, to affect these Taces prejudicially, many having « 
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fine physique, and contrasting as a rule favourably with the © 
races—of the plains especially. “ 
a Aviother noteworthy fact seems to be that children are very 7 
k seldom born until after marriage. If two or three per cent. of 97 
the grown girls become enceinte, their marriage is arranged for, 7 
generally to some favourite swain, and all parties are as a rule 
satisfied. Thus this widely spread and peculiar institution, 7 
which I call the “ Morong,” is of special interest, from both a —~ 
social and an anthropological point of view. It extends in a — 
a more or less modified form over an enormous Seegranlosy area, = 


rye b 
y 


rae Set 
ew te 


a 
- 


. a 
rhe. 
re te 


: and among many races. aa 
Y, The following abbreviated references may here be given in a 
nS regard to this matter :— a. 
rd Rev. 8. Hislop. The Gonds and Konds have “bothies” “7 
a for young bachelors, “Gotal ghars” for unmarried ~~ 
rei, young men and girls, also among the Juangs. bse 
7 Mr. Pethrick. The Oraons, Kols, and Sonthals have ~~ 
i barracks for the unmarried young men and girls, ~~ 
Sti called by Oraons “ Damkuria.” a 
a Holrong (New Guinea), speaks of them also: “The young ~ 
at men live in houses distinguished by a man’s figure.” ‘4 
‘ C. Trotter (New Guinea). Large houses for bachelors. © 
D'Albertis (New Guinea), Young men’s houses at end of 
ag a street. P-- 
* D’Albertis, Corpse taken to the house of the unmarried 7 
. young men, oe - 
3¢ W. G. Lawes(New Guinea), Sacred houses tabu to women, 
‘i at the end of a street. a 
‘. Capt. Bridge (New Hebrides). The young men sleep in’ © 
, large club houses,“ Rupas,” specially set apart for them, — 
3a and tabu to their ewn married women. BS: 
4 St. John (Borneo). Head-houses and bachelors’ houses, = 7 
i W. Powell (New Britain). “A young man'ssleeping house.” © 
a C. M. Woodford (Solomon Islands). “A large house with ~ 


ES 


bunks along the sides, shared with men and boys.” 
Dr. Warbung (Formosa). Club houses for young men, _ 
Joseph Thomson,“ Masai,” Africa, Distinct kraal for all 
the unmarried young men and girls. | 


No doubt the above are but a few out of the published 7 
references to the “Morongs” in other countries, probably less 7 
than ten per cent., and I would here mention that in many cases: "S 
travellers, though often actually sleeping im these houses, have 
quite failed to see the meaning of them, and not being sought 7 
a for, they are often only quite casually referred to. aw 
<a 10, Pile dwellings again are referred to by Sir H. Yule (Figs, “S 
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s ae: and 4). They are a leading feature among most of the hill 
_ faces about Assam and even in the plains, as among Miris, 
_ Singphus, Kamtis, &. This custom, in conjunction with the 


: os :. many others referred to above, extends all down the peninsula, 


> and throughout the archi 
_ south, and Formosa in t 


io to the Solomon Islands in the 
north, It is a conspicuous dink 
when viewed as above, in limiting racially the many grou 





' now looked on as distinct, such as Indo-Mongoloids and 
_ * Papuan, 


Taken by itself, the custom, though an extraordinary coinci- 


_ dence among contiguous races, could hardly be appealed to as 
proof of racial affinity, but when viewed, as Sir H. Yule points 
_ out, in conjunction with at least a dozen other singular customs, 


the cumulative evidence becomes almost irresistible, and cannot 
be ignored. 
But even taking this one feature of “pile dwellings” alone, 


a, _ _ We find it contains a large amount of internal evidence support- 
> ing the former unity of these races. Not only is the raised 


floor seen from the borders of Thibet on the north, to the Solomon 
Islands in the south, but the singular extension of the floor 


_ beyond the end of the house is carried more or less all over this 


area, I referred to this projecting platform in my note in 


' “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.” vol xi, Plates II and IIT, 1881, 
_ where it is illustrated. This projecting portion of the floor is of 
 & functional nature. It is used to sit out on, men and women 


4 _ work on it, making mats, or pottery, weaving 







iz, &e., and it is the 
place whereon they dry sliced yams, fish, and flesh. Nuts, fruit, 
rice, &c., are exposed on it safe from the ever-prowling pigs, 

A Noga has pointed out the absolute necessity of this plat- 
form as a safe place for infants left in charge of little children 
while their parents are away in the jims, 

The pattern of these wile dwellings no doubt varies greatly, 


4 a tnt’ thare ae hk unity in the general plan, which cannot be 


11. Lastly, I may refer to the peculiar double-cylinder (verti- 
cal) bellows (Fig. 2) mentioned by Sir H. Yule as common in 
Arakan, Burma, Sumatra, Java, Madagascar, and the Philip- 


_ pines, and which Col. Godwin-Austen has pointed out a3 seen 


In the Kasia and W. Noga hills. It is common in and around 
Eastern Assam, anid among Kamtis and Singphus, and in the 


“Journal, A. S. Bengal,” vol. lii, Part ii, 1883, p 14, I 


me described it as need by the Anoag-Kunungs, or Lutze on the 


Sir H. Yule has so ably commented upon the valne of the 


— above cumulative evidence, from 1 to 11, as indicating racial 


| - affinity that T need not dilate upon it, but will now confine 
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‘ 3 myself to strengthening his argument by other evidence, a a 2 


good deal of which may have been unknown to him. 

12. Bamboos pegged to a tall tree stem as a ladder are quite 
common here, in and around Assam (Fig. 5). Wallace, in his 
“Malay Archipelago,” carefully describes one he saw made by 
‘Dyaks in Borneo of identical nature, but here there seems to 


be an improvement, inasmuch as the pegs driven in for rungs at : , 


every 18 or 20 inches, point alternately left and right, so that 
viewed from above they cross like an X. This not only — 
prevents the bamboo leaning in and touching the tree stem, but 
when dry and shrunk it cannot fall away and needs no tyings. 

L have seen Nogas make these ladders very quickly, and 
ascend very tall trees for honey, and they last good for over a 


year, | 
” 13. The “jew’s harp” of New Britain (Fig. 6) illustrated in 
Powell’s “ Wanderings in a Wild Country,” p. 72, and seen also 
in the Philippines, is very common in these hills Held by 
the left hand, the string is jerked by the right, and the gum- 
loaded tongue vibrates, producing a fairly 
hands of an expert dandy it is reputed to be quite irresistible. 
14. The perineal bandage (Fig. 7) of New Guinea (R. H. 
Thomson) is also common here amongst our Eastern Nogas of 
the Tirap and Namtsik valleys Begun in childhood, the 
testes are kept in by a See bandage 4 or 44 feet long by 3 
inches wide, which is passed under the cane belt behind and 
brought forward between the legs; it. is then passed under the 
rs in front and tightened up, and the ends are left hanging 
down. 
Often, when even a little below a row of boys and men at 
10 or 12 feet distance, I have noticed that as far as out- 


oud tone In the. —& 


ward appearance went, it would have been quite impossible to. b: 


say if they were males or females, a remark invariably made 
by foarupeen when first seeing these people. 

15. Nose-plugs again, as in New Guinea, are seen among the 
women of the above tribes, and take the form of studs passed 
through the cartilage of the sept Pie. 8). The discs are 
about the size of a shilling, and of metal. y 

16. Flat wooden dises (Fig. 9) on the posts of houses, to keep = 
out rats and mice, absolutely identical with those seen in © 


New Britain, are also very common among some Nogas and — = 


Singphus, especially on the barns. 

17. The hide cuirasses (Figs. 10, 11) seen in the island of 
Nias, west of Sumatra, and ent from a single skin, are agam 
an almost exact counterpart of those occasionally seen here 
among Nogas, and are both spear and arrow proof When we 
bear in mind the enormous distance which separates the island | — 
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"of Nias from Assam, the identity of these singular cuirasses, 
>) wed in each case by savages, can hardly be the result of 
> accident — : ya | 
| _18, Panjis or bamboo spikes, planted for defence in pathways 
» are here common among all onr hill tribes, precisely as amons 
© the inhabitants of New Guinea. The custom indeed is so 
/ general amongst all the savages of the archipelago, and so well 
>» __ known, that it is only necessary to notice it as another link in 
»> the long chain of evidence which tends to prove that the 
. Papuan and Mongoloid are descended from a common stock. 

19. Hot stone cooking again is common here, as among the 
Papuans and other races, ; iad , 

20. The custom of obtaining fire (Fig. 14) by means of a long 
piece of cane paszed under a dry log and pulled alternately by 
the right and left hand, so as to ignite some tinder placed in a 
hollow or split underneath, is absolutely identical AMongst 
Nogas, Papuans, and Dyaks of Borneo. : rey yt 

_ , 21. The huge canoe war drums are again a remarkable feature 
in this argument. As far as I can make out, those seen in these 
hills are the same as the “ Lalit" or canoe drums (Fig. 15) of the 
Fiji Islands, and both are placed in semi-sacred houses, the 
Noga drums being in the “Morongs." The notable feature in 
these last being that they are veritable canoes, 20 to 30 feet 
long by 24 or 3 feet beam, hollowed out of a tree stem, and in 
use by races who never entered, and in most cases have never 
even seen, canoes for ages. — | 

“a The extremities of these war drums are carved into “ croco- 

- _ diles’ heads,” while at the same time it should be noted that 

there are no crocodiles in these hills, but that the crocodile 
is constantly seen as a decoration amongst Papuans and 
Sawniori. | ye 
Either the crocodile or its head as a decoration meets the eye 
all over the archipelago and throughout the Pavitic, and the 
singular feature in the case is that. we have this decoration here 
in the hills, where the crocodile does nof erist. But a still more 
| extraordinary case is presented to us when we recollect that 

a. 8 the Pacific races and in the archipelago, the semi- 

_ sacred canoe-houses contain the skull trophies; there are there 
= also, as here, “skull houses,” and also here, as in the Pacific, 
© these houses are taku to women. 

7s Taken all through, therefore, these large canoe war drums of 

~ our Nogas seem to be worthy of careful study, as possibly 
yielding a clue to the origin of these races, another link in the 


| 22, Cane bridges identical with those seen in New Guinea | 
> re seen literally everywhere round Assam. | f 
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93. Lastly, the system of jiun cultivation is pursued in and J 


around Assam by most of the non-Aryan races,in much the 


same way as amongst the wilder races of the Indo-Pacific 


region. It is practically identical over a vast area, but whether | 


it can be considered, as a whole, of value in aiding to trace 
relationships 1 aa 2 doubtful. Singular customs or peculiar 
implements employed ° 


in jiming would seem to be asafer guide, — 
‘and until the various systems of jiming are more carefully 


studied and collated, it may be premature to rely on this as an) 


argument for identity of race. 


Jiming co far is not fully understood in India. The Govern- 
ment has in vain for many years endeavoured to curb or check 
what it calls“ this wasteful and vagrant system,” not being aware 
of the causes which underlie the custom and render it, in most 
cases, absolutely necessary; the various enactments or orders 
practically fail to influence it, | 

24 In the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” part 1, 
No. 1 of 1872, Plate V, I illustrated the way in which Nogas 
and other hill men notch footholds to ascend a tall tree, grasp- 


ing the stem round by both arms as they rise, and holding the - 


stem by the left arm while with the right they notch two other 


footholds (left and right) above, retaining the dau handle in: 
the belt behind when they take each step. I have just found. 


that in “Malthus” (ed. 1890), p. 16, this method of ascending 


_ trees is common in Australia among races using stone axes; the 


method is absolutely identical therefore in Australia and Assam. 
Having comparatively lately taken up this inquiry and 


comparison of the customs seen among races in Assam and 


those of the archipelago, I do not for a moment suppose that 
the list is at all complete. There are probably many more and 
equally remarkable instances of identity over the two regions, 
which will be found on further investigation, but probably 


_ enough has be3n said to establish a primd facie case in favour 


of a common racial descent. 3 ; 
Hitherto, there seems to have been some little difficulty m 


getting at the correlation of the various Indo-Pacific races, 


Dravidian, Mongoloid, Malay, Papuan, Sawaiori, and Sub- — 
African, but perhaps where the study of the languages and 


physique fails these many singular and persistently associated 


tion of the “Morong,” more especially, may aid us in solving their 


racial affinities, at the same time affording an unexpected clue 
tothe earlier stages of social development. ? 


at 


From its very nature, the “ Morong” can hardly have arisen 
independently among all the above-mentioned maces. The dis- 
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customs may help us. The peculiar and widely-spread instita- 


regard of “juvenile chastity,” which now-a-days we look upon 
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with absolute horror, was in them not only allowed, but actually 
' organised, and on a barrack system. And these communal 
- houses had, as a rule, other peculiar functions added to them ; 
‘ they were “Skull houses,” council halls, guest houses, often con- 
_ tained the trophies of feasts, the war drums, and, most significant 
| and universal of all, were tabu to married women. - 
More or less the “ Morongs” of various kinds epitomise the 
racial customs and traditions, and also the social conditions of the 
past. They seem to concentrate the past to a focus in the pre- 
sent which we can eeey examine, and a conspicuous feature 
is the general and marked antipathy to the “ married woman,” 
as an Innovation ; the tabu of the “Morong "is directed agatnst 
her. 

Whether captured or not she is the slave, and not the mistress 
of the situation. In fact she is universally treated as an imter- 

. But as we might expect, there is almost infinite varia- 

tion im the details regarding these semi-religious, semi-communal 
houses, and the institution is seen in several stages of decay. 
Races were probably in the past even less homogeneous than at 
‘present. What we see now, I take it,is not a series of mixtures 
of “pure races.” The pure Aryan and pure Papuan stand on the 
same pedestal, as the pure Cafuso, eat half-caste. So that we 
may well be prepared for different local peculiarities in this sur- 
vival. aces were always crossing more or less, and thus they 
never could be pure. a he 

As far as I can see, the “Morong” indicates the wandering 
“ horde,” settling down, and becoming less savage and nomadlic, the 
relic of the former stage of pre-marriage communism, and infi- 
nitely varied locally. It would point to a time when Dravidian, 
Mongol, Papuan, Malay, were not in existence, at least as we 
now know them, when there was a common, variegated, and pro- 
bably nomadic stock, most of the varieties of which have pro- 
bably died out long ago, leaving the “ fittest" to develop, when 
rete settled, wie on, into the hal wee ae. 

n some tribes it exists in a highly developed form, retainin; 

considerable influence, easoesienioe by Both exogamy sa 
endogamy, the three phases of sexual relationship running side 
by side, probably a is br phenomenon. | | 

The chiefs of most of the tribes east and south of Sibsagar 
District, who are great sticklers for custom, still marry their 
“ Kuris,” or true wives, from other tribes ; they cannot marry in 
their own, and those of their own tribe with whom they live are 
eo. or concubines, the children of whom cannot become 

nies, : 

‘The chief's marriage ceremony includes a mimic fight and 
mock capture of the bride, as ze is én route to her A home, — 
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are so far settled, and comparatively densely packed in the hills, ~ 

that exogamy has become impossible, and they now all marry | 

within the tribe. Meanwhile the boys and girls, the unmarried 7 
? foung men and young women, hold to their old and time- © 
- honoured “ Morongs,” and amongst them, though at times located 


ig : 
& But the common folk, though still inveterate “head hunters,” “7 
S 


! in distinct houses, there is complete and recognise! sexual 7 
liberty. | ; ; a 
ra When opportunity and inclination offer, they pair off and settle 
down, going through some public marriage ceremony. Thus the a 


individuals epitomise their own race history. The “ marriage 
comes a3 a restriction on complete sexual liberty. | 

Naturally enough, I have been endeavouring to discover the 
pre-Morong stage, for the “ Morong” being a house built among 
settled savages, the customs from which it took its origin would 9 
be seen best among semi-nomadic races, as in Australia,or among ~~ 
-_- wandering forest tribes. So far, my only clue has been found ~~ 
: amongst tha “ Masai,” near Lake Nyassa, in Africa. < 

Mr, Joseph Thomson says of them, in the “Journal of the ~ 
Royal Geograph. Society,” 1884, p. 701:—*The boys and girls 7 
up to a certain aye live with once ani -... At theageof | 
twelve the girls, and from twelve to fourteen the boys, ~~ 
are sent from the married men’s kraal, to one in which thereare 
only young unmarried men and women. They live there ina 

very indescribable manner till they are married.” tt 
Later on he describes how the young Masai warriors lie = — 
all day long in groups around the outskirts of the camps, to 7 
guard them and the grazing cattle from surprises, This group- 
ing of the young warriors around the camps to protect them 1 —~ 
- therefore what we see repeated among our Nogas, in the “ guard =~ 
houses,” at the only accessible entrances to their villages; but ; 
among the semi-nomadic Masai, on extensive plains, these — 
guards are not housed as here; they need to be more moveable. 
No doubt other instances of a similar, or modified nature, ; 
rR y be found among nomadic races, perhaps among the | 
The paucity of references to the “Morong” or barracks for 
single tes en, or girls, in many standard works relating to 
the Indo-Pacific region, is most extraordinary. 

I do not think they are referred to by Wallace at all in his 
“Malay Archipelago,” although at times he evidently slept in 
them, especially when he was living among the Dyaks. P, 

I)’ Albertis, I believe, mentions them as barracks only twice, 
in the two volumes, and then refers to them accidentally. A  “% 
headless corpse was “taken to the house of the young un- © 
married men,” and in the second volume the “young men’s ~~ 
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houses” being at the ends of the street, or words to that effect, but 


he several times refers to the women living in houses apart from 


the men, as though the sexes were divided, married or unmarried, 
_ or as if “ marriage” bad not arisen as yet in that tribe. 






This ex ¥ silence on such a peculiar subject must, I 


| 3 think, be due to inadvertence, and to the fact that the whole case 


has not been referred to more pointedly by anthropologists. 
The subject is known but in a more or less disjointed manner, 
and hence has not attracted the attention which it deserves. 

No doubt the institution of the “Morong” has been develop 


— along several lines, and what we now see everywhere are but 


isolated fragments, many of its forms having no doubt died out. 
Its growth may indeed never be treced clearly all along, but 


*  D'Albertis seems to have given in two illustrations a good in- 


stance of transition, in one form, in New Guinea. | 

At vol. ii, p. 140, in Para’s village, we see the large 
“Morong” 300 ft. long by 36 to 45 ft. wide, the “communal 
house" (Fig. 17), and along each side a series of detached 
huts for the married people, having the doors and ladders to 
each distinct, but a plank bridge joining them to the large 
public hall, “Dupee," or “ Mared,” in case of a night attack. 

In the other illustration (Fig. 18) the married quarters are 
still further detached and form a street, the “ Mared,” or 
bachelors’ barrack, and public hall being between and at the 
end, © | 

The existence of semi-letached huts for the married folk is 
very interesting as evidence of the subordinate position of the 
married, compared to the unmarried; and not unlike the Dyak 
houses, wherein the married people are partitioned off, along the 
side of the communal houses. But from what I know already 
of the effects of isolation among tribes (andthe notable way in 
which it influences even physique), I should say that future 
investigation locally, all over the Indo-Pacific region, would not 
be likely to yield identical results, The “Morong” has. not 
only begun with apse tea: bees. but it has developed 
along many erossing or divergent lines. 

It will take years of patient local inquiry, aided by frequent 
summaries on the whole case, before a net result can be arrived 
at, In tracing the matter back we can never, I think, expect to 
see the evidence complete; there must be many missing links in 
the several chains, and as time goes on, and the savages are 
brought more and more into contact with civilisation, others will 
_drop out, so that the sooner the inquiry is pushed forward the 
better. Among Kacharis here. tha *Misrong. is now a traditio 
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: 
- perhaps more tangibly in customs like this, than even in lan- yj 
ge or races, and though the glimpse we get of him, by this 
view, may not be particularly flattering to us, 1f 1s more or less 4 
what we must expect, if the doctrine of evolution 18 trae, , “3 
Aaa would probably chiar say that the comparatively Fes - 
Boro, or Kachari, who are still pagans, and who sleep in little ©7 
huts, on the ground, are a very distinct race from the darker, 
pile-building, head-hunting Nogas; yet we find their numerals, ~ 
and many words and names, reveal a very close relationship, —~ 
thus (adding Garo and Kunung):— 
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Again, we have many names in common use almost identical ¥ 


in Kachari and Noga, thus :— 
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and the resemblance is often more than superficial, as we: can x 
see in the word “egg,” which in both languages is literally — 
| « Fincl’s water." But while there seems to be ample evidence — 
from language that our Nogas are racially allied on the north to — 


we. 
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| hair, may hike the 
| dense little curls. If this were so, it might perhaps relieve us 
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_ Inasmuch as our Kacharis and Nogas are both really 
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"the Boro, or Kachari, which at one time extended from Sadia 


to Tippera, on the other hand we have the clearest possible 


Be proofs that as regard customs our Nogas are almost pure Dyaks. 
4 iby iming, deg threes Tattooing, Head-hunting, Moro 

> and many other features, these widely separated races are re y 
» identical and not merely similar. 


What we may call the leading racial customs are the same, But 





samples of the Indo-Mongoloids, which extend from Ea 
Bengal to China, and from Thibet to M Merzui “Gil Facan pases of sb 
@, 


: varieties must have been, at one time, closely allied to the races 


in Borneo, ic, they must have descended from the same stock. 
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[Assamese names for tribes are printed in Roman type, Ni 
names im Italics —S. E. P.] Z a8 


How far the ainaleate evidence derived from eustom ma 


"serve asa trustworthy guide in tracing past relationship among | 
_ the Indo-Pacific races, it is not for me to say, 






iy. At the most, I 
might suggest that many of the physical peculiarities, now relied 
on as evidence of distinct race, may turn out to be due to inter- 
crossing of strongly marked varieties. eee Papuan's mop of 

Gafnso’s, as Wallace ested, be due to the 
of the Indo-Mongoloid steaight | ir with the Negro’s 





from the necessity of looki on the * Papuan” as a distinet 
Tiree, See spear 
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- 


_~ 4nfluence our views with regard to so-called “pure races” - 


generally, | 
But beyond all this, and granting that the present so-called 

Dravidian, Mongol, Negro, Papuan, Polynesian, &c., are the 

net result of divergences and crossings among the varieties of 


a former stock, the question arises as to how some of the many 
eustoms seen among all, such as the “Morong,’ can have — 
L inated among these widely scattered 





been so generally disseminat 
This feature of the case may possibly, however, present less 

difficulty as time goes on, and as the evidences of former 

relationship become more clearly defined to anthropologists. 


The present note is mainly intended to draw attention to the ~ 


many singular eustoms which are held in common by races now 
ked upon as more or less distinct, and which seem to indicate 
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that these races must have been derived from a common source, ~ : 


 pP.S—The chiefs of the tribes below are exogamous; they 


cannot marry in their own tribe. The totem seems to come in — 


here, iv. a“ Bear” can marry an “Iron,” but not a “Bear”; 
a“ Palm” can marry a “ Tiger" and so on. 


Morongs in the Noga village of Banpara = ZU. 


I have just persuaded a trustworthy Noga, named Tolong, 
from Banpara, whom I have known over 20 years, to give me 


the list of his Morongs, &c. Banpara is the hend village of 


that clan, and rather large. It is divided by a Khud into 
two portions (1) the Bor gaon and (2) the Horn gaon (Assamese 


names). The largest Morongs (A) have from 50 to 60 grown © 


‘men attached to them, while the others (B) have 40 to 45 men. 
Every group of 30 or 40 houses has its own Morong, as a sort 
of parish courthouse, &ec. 


(Raman Pah A. 
Pa Ke i 


‘Kho Nu Poh <A. 
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Horn Gaon. 
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In this tribe there are no Morongs for girls (now); they sleep = 
at home, with the exception of one from each large family, who 


has to do service in the chief's house, or his jim. But all, tall 


mk | i they marry, have perfect sexual liberty. The young men have 
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their meals at home, and take it in turn to mount guard intheir 7) 
Morongs, where from 6 to 10 are stationed day and night: in 
time of war 20 or 30 men are constantly on guard, as ambush 
parties have to lie near the paths leading up towards the “chang” 
or village (at night), to prevent it being rushed. 

f there are 3 or 4 sons in a fk ily, one of them has to 
stay near the chief's house, and do his work, or in the jima, 

In _long-continued fends, the duty of guarding is irksome. 
The Joboka-Banpara feud has existed now for seven years, and 
involves, generally, the minor villages, though not always. _ | 

Adjacent tribes have Morongs for single girls, as the Jobokas, 
and Namsangias, but the custom seems to be on the wane. 

The number of “ Morongs” for men alone, among these hills, 
>> must be enormons. | Ag 

pr Measured in several places on the Government maps I find that 

_ on an area of 40 miles long by 16 wide, say 640 square miles, 
there are about 64 villages, or 1 village to every 10 square 
‘miles, and, allowing an average of only 5 Morongs to each 
» village, this gives 320 Morongs on 640 square miles, say 1 
\  Mborong for every 2 square miles. | 

Population is fully up to the present food capabilities, 

The deaths due to head-hunting are a small percentage only, 
about 45 to 50 per square. mile is probably not far out. But 
there is very great irregularity in most things in these hills, 
except in matters such as pile-dwellings, tattooing, jiuning, and 
the like. Lesser customs vary quite as much as the languag 
which are mutually unintelligible, at distances of 20 to 30 
miles. For instance, I have been in a Singpho village, Jagon 
or Dihing, where there was one girls’ Morong, and none for the 
young men. (See “Journ. Ase, Soc. Bengal,” vol. lii, part ii, 
1883, pp. 16 and 17.) | 
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Jiming. 


_ Among most of the races round Assam the system of jim 
cultivation is pursued. Fach year the hill slopes are cleared in 
4 certain rotation, and on these sites every man’s plot is carefully 
fallow, as in A and B (Fig. 19), until the tribe gives it to some 
one else. The first season root crops are grown, cotton, chillies 
yams, &c., the trees are lopped and some are felled. At a 
distance, first and second year jis can be recognised by the 
__ lopped trees, stumps, and fallen stems, also by the little huts. In 
Shen grows se i's, is dibbled in, and weeded twice Grass 
eas fo frankly that grain can no longer be grown, and 9 
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Fig. |.—xOGA “ RTETCA.”"—PLATFORM BURIAL. 
Assam, Nogaa. Formos. Borneo. New Guinea, Solomon Islands. 


Aru Lalands, 





Fic. 2.—DOUVELE CYLISDER FORGE BELLOWS. | 


Assam. Salwin. Sumatra. Java. Philippines. Madagnscar. 


SOL bP Lee | 
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Journal of the Authropological Institute, Tol, XNTY, Plate XVT. 


New Britain, Philippines, 





FIG, 5. $A UBOO LADDER, 
Assam. Taan. Borneo. 





FIG. 7.—MEN's PERINEAL BAND, FIG. 8.—osr Piras. 
New Guineas. Assam (Eastern Nogus.) Noga. Papuan. 
Sa = th wt : ae 








Journal ai Aufhropological Inahitute, rol. XSI, Plate Ardy. 











Fid. ).—WoopeEN DIfCa ON POSTS TO EEE OUT RAT? AND MICE. 
Asmm. Formos. New Guineas. New HEritain. 





Fias, 10 AND 1]1,—CrireAsses MADE OF HIDE, SPEAR AND ARKOW PROOF, 
Nias, Sumatra. Noga, Asam. 











Ii 
FIG. 12.—DYAK WOMAN'S CANE BELT. FIG. 13.—ANDAMAN'S CANE BELT, 


Borneo, 





Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Fol. XXII, Plate XV TLL. 


Assain, Fiji, 





Fic. 14.—FIRE DY A STRIP OF CANE. 


Nogw Asam, Borneo. New Guinea. 


FIG. 16.—NOGA CANOE WAR CRUM, TUNG KUNG, 





Fic. 16.— 20M CULTIVATION. 
(Gils anil ith year.) 





| Fid. }2—“ woROsG™ IN THE CENTER OF A STREET WITH HUTS FOR MAREIED 
PEOPLE ON EACH BIDE, 
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this grass out by the eighth or ninth year. The relative ages of * 
jims can be known at a distance by the sky line, as in Fig. 19, 7 
where 1 and 2 are new jims, 3 and 4 in the third and fourth ~~ 
year, 5 and 6 in the fifth and sixth year, 7 and 8 in the seventh ~ 
and eighth to tenth years. - 


In Nos. 1, 2, the tree stems stand up more or less bare. 
In Nos. 3, 4, the crown of foliage is renewed. 
In Nos. 5, nee I a larger, and the a tie | ie 

| idden by growth of young trees (Fig. 16 4, BL ~ 

In Nos. 7, 8, the sepia are still more hidden, and the ~~ 
outline more even. sf 

In the eighth or tenth year, the me ing been killed out, 
the forest can be again jimed. The dau alone is used for — 
felling trees and preparing the ground. On the left (Fig. 19) — 
the fence is shown; it is easily made of the branches and ~ 
saplings, and is cattle and pig proof; gaps are left, as at G, for — 
deer to jump into pits dug on the inside. Nogas cross these 
pits on a notched log. og 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 





By E. W. Brasroox. 


[Read before the British Association at Edinburgh, Section H, 
4th August, 1892.] 


I wave had the honour to be appointed by the Anthropological 
[nstitute one of its delegates, with Mr. Galton and Dr. Garson, to 
meet three from the Folk-Lore Society and three of the Societ 
of Antiquaries, for discussing the manner in which the three 
societies may be able to work together for the purpose of 
organising local anthropological research in the larger sense of 
the word. The representatives of the Society of Antiquaries are 
Mr. Milman, its director, General Pitt Rivers, and Mr. George 
Payne; those of the Folk-Lore Society, Mr. Gomme, its president, 
Mr. Clodd, and Mr. Joseph Jacobs.’ I have been anthorised by 
my colleagues, as I happen to belong to all three socicties, to lay 
before this section, in an informal way, what our views and 
wishes are, in the expectation that the disenssion which may 
ensue will be of material assistance to us in developing the con- 
ditions and meeting the difficulties of the problem. 

The ultimate aim we have in view is an ethnographical survey 
of the United Kingdom ; a large and ambitions scheme, which it 
must take many years to perfect, and which at present we can 
only proceed with in detail, a scheme which in other countries no 
pre: short of that of the State would attempt to carry ont, and 
or which we ourselves may in time feel justified in asking State | 
aid. At present, however, we contemplate relying upon our own 
resources, with such assistance in organisation and in money as 
the British Association may be disposed from time to time to 
extend to us, and with the voluntary help of the societies in 
correspondence with the Association in various parts of the 
country, and of individual workers where the influence of those 
Societies does not extend. We propose to ask the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal 
Statistical Society, the Dialect Society, and other like bodies to 
jom us by the appointment of delegates, and to undertake the 
supervision of their respective branches of the work, 

" The suggestion is due to Prof, A. C. Haddon, 
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The raison d'fire of our proposal is this: that while the Society 
of Antiquaries has commenced, and in several counties has com- 
pleted an archwological survey in which the monuments of 
antiquity are recorded on a uniform system; and the Folk-Lore 
Society has commenced in several counties the systematic collection 
of records of customs, traditions, and beliefs; and the late Anthro- 

. pometric Committee of the British Association made large collec- 
tions of observations on the physical characters of the people of the 

United Kingdom :—all this excellent work must remain incomplete, 

and its teaching unavailable so long as the results of it are not 
brought together. If these several branches of research are 
pursued simultaneously, in similar areas ond under the like con- 
ditions, and their resulta brought into apposition, we shall hardly 
fail to find some instructive correlations, or if we do fail it will be 
bat ard instructive to find that they do not exist. Our purpose is 
wholly one of research, not the establishment of any preconceived 
views or the support of any theories, but the thorough investigation 
into the natural history of man ns differentiated by such racial 
characters of all kinds as survive in various parts of the country. | 

The Society of Antiquaries will indicate for us a district in which 
certain forms of ancient monument prevail; the Folk-Lore Society 
will enquire what remains of a long past and arrested culture are 
to be found in such district; the Anthropological Institute will 
superintend and direct the observation of the physical characters 
and types of feature of the population. All these data being 
brought together, the foundation will be laid for a comprehensive 
ethnographical synthesis. That is the broad general outline of the 
idea. I now proceed to enquire what are the materials which are 
$3 likely to be at our disposal for carrymg it into effect, and shall 
é then, if time permit, state in a little detail the nature of the 

_—- particalar enquiries we desire to set on foot. 

Tt has appeared to us to be an indispensable condition of our 
ss snecess that we should obtain the active co-operation of the local 
— societies which are admitted to the honourable position of being 
__ ¢orresponding societies of the British Association. What is the 
it prospect of our doing sof The answer, and it appears to me a 
: most encouraging and satisfactory answer, is to be found in the 
records of what those societies have done already. I propose to 
y Iny cpa oR Aon a brief analysis of so much of the Reports of the 
Corresponding Societies’ Committee since its first appointment as 
¢ relates to the work done in connection with Section H. You are 
=" aware that that excellent Committee, which gets more and more 
useful every year, collects and distributes among the varions 
sections the original work which has been done during the previous 
year by the local Corresponding Societies. The Committee, as 
you may recollect, was appointed by the Council of the Association, 
in pursuance of a recommendation made by them at the Southampton 
Meeting in 1882,and adopted by the General Committee, “in order 
to draw up suggestions of more systematic observation and plans = _ 
of operation for local Societies.” Mr. Galton was most suttably 
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appointed its Chairman, and its first report Presented at Sonthport 
Sd 7883, contained a suggested code z Tules, and a list of the local 
Scientific societies whic Publish proce: ings, drawn up by Mr. 
H. G. Fordham, the : tary. The sugested rules relating to 

sponding Societies were 7 toposed by the General Committee 
at the Montreal Meeting in 1884 pi which meeting anthropolo ry 
was made a separate section. The Association has therefore already, 
to some extent, done for the whole field of science in general terms 





anthropology ? | - 

The original contributions to anthropology, recorded in their 
Report for 1885, comprised the Report to the Essex Field Clnb 
of the Committee appointed by it to investignte the Loaghton 
Camp, Epping Forest : the report of Mr. Bird on the work of the 
Rochester Naturalists’ Club; the Rev. J. A. Preston's continued 
observations on the weights and meastires of boys at Marlborough 
College; a Paper on Stanton Drew contributed by Mr. J.A. Tacker 
to the Proceedings of the Bath Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Cinh 7 One on the Celts and Druids, by the Rev W. Beresford, 
read before the North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club and 
Antiquarian Society; five original papers by Mr. P. MW C. Ker. 
mode (2), Mr. E. B. Savage S.and Me F. Swinnerton, contributed 
to the Isle of Man Natural listory and Antiquarian Society on 
recent discoveries in that Island ; and three papers of the same 
character, by Mr. C. Eloock (2) and Mr. W. Gray, read before the 
Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club. In all, seven local societias were 
shown to be active in the department of anthropological research. 

The Report for 1896 in like manner enumerated seven societies 
as contributing to the work of Section H, but only two of them 
Were the same ag in 1885, so that our number of active local 
societies is raised to twelve. The Dorset Natural History and 
Antiquarian Field Cj b published study on the Belgw in South 
Britain, by the Rey. W. jarnes: q at : 
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eo efies which reap, Sarin the list wit: contributions to the one 
from Mr, W. Cole, MT V. Holmes, Mr. W. G. Smith, and Prof. 
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The Report for 1887 contained as many as thirty-four entries of 
papers relating to anthropology, and introduced the following 
seven additional societies as having published some of them :— 
The Croydon Microscopical and Natural History Club, oblished 
recent archwological and ethnological observations mace in the 
new road at Purley by Dr. .A. Carpenter, and other papers of a 

wvett and Mr. W. F. Stanley. 
The Hertfordshire Natural History Society published an account af 


= 






‘British and Roman remains found in the neighbourhood of 


Hitchin, by Mr. W.. Ransom. The “ Midland Natoralist ” (organ 
of a local society) published a paper by the lamented Miss 


Constance Naden, and the Literary and Philosophical Society of 7) 
Liverpool, one by Dr, W. Carter. The Yorkshire Geological and . ¥ 
Polytechnic Society published papers by Mr. W. Home on pre- 7 

Lith “ 


historic remains recent]y discovered | ensleydale, by Mr. J. W. 
Davis, on the relative age of the remains of man in Yorkshire, by 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer, on the habitation terraces of the East Riding, 
by Mr. 8. A. Adamson, on the discovery of a stone implement im 
alluvial gravels at Barnsley, and by Mr. J. Holmes on the pre- 


historic remains in Rombald’s Moor. The Yorkshire Naturalists’ ~~ 


Union published a paper by Mr. C. Staniland Wake on the anthro- 
pology of the county. The Dumfries and Galloway Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society published notes by Dr. Gilchrist, on the 
druidical circle at Holywood. The Essex Field Club added to the 
names of contributors who had flourished in previons reports, those 
of Mr. BR. W. Christie, Mr. H. Laver, Mr. FP. C. J. Spurrell, and 
Mr, H. Stopes; the Penzance Society, that of the Rev. F. Rundle; 
the Cumberland Society, Mr. W. Jardine and Mr. F. Harrison ; and 
the Cardiff Society, Mr. W. H. Fryer. Canon Ellacombe, at Bath ; 
the Rev. W. E. Winks in South Wales ; Mr. J. McKie in Gallo- 
way; Mr, A. Carmichael and Mr. H. Macbean in Jona, and Prof. 
Meiklejohn, investigated the history and development of place- 
names in their respective districts. 


In the Report for 1888, the number of entries fell to twenty-. 


seven, but that was probably due to more strict selection, some of 


the papers of the habatgage teak having been rather general than ” 


ocal in their character. is Report adda three new names to 


the list of societies engaged in local pete, work. The ~ 
ed a paper by Mr. oy 

R. N. Worth, on the discovery of human remains in a Devonshire” 7 

‘bone cave. The Northamptonshire Natural History and Field ~~ 


Royal Geological Society of Cornwall publis 


Club published notes by Mr. T.- J. George on prehistoric man 


in that county. The Belfast Natural History and Philosophical a 
Society published papers by Mr. 8. F. Milligan, on recent archmo- (7 


logical explorations in County Sligo, and by Mr. W. H. Patterson 


on some later views respecting the Irish round towers. To the — ql 


contributors of papers to the Essex Field Club bearing upon our 


work, are to be added the names of the Rev. W.. F. Evans and Mr. ~ : 
J.C. Shenstone; to those to the Bath Club, that of Mr. A. 1. King; © 
_. to the Leicester Literary Society, Mr. F. T. Mott ; to the Yorkshire ~ 
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Geological Society, Mr. J. E. Bedford and Mr. T. Boynton; to the 


Dumfriesshire So eg Mr. F. R. Coles and Mr, J. Wilson; to the 
Belfast Field Club, Canon Grainger, Mr, W. J. Knowles, and Mr. 
W. Swanston. 

In the Report for 1889, the number of contributions to anthro- 
pology recorded rose to forty-five. Four new societies appear in 
the list. The Manchester Geological Society published an account 
> of small flint implements found Reseaan peat in the Pennine Chain 
| between Huddersfield and Oldham, by Messrs. Law and Horsfall, 
> and of a new archmological discovery on the Ship Canal at Sticking 
Island, by Mr. C. Rox The Rochdale Literary and Scientific 


i cleel 






fer. 

Society published « paper by Mr. C. Heape, and others were pub- 
lished er Societies ie idinkeaph and Tieteriaee respectively. The 
Marlborough observations, formerly conducted by Mr. Pocliae 
were continaed by the Rev. T. N. H. Smith. To the contributors 
to other local societies are to be added the names of Dr. Hicks, in 
Hertfordshire; Mr. T. F. Plowman in Bath; the Rev. W. 8: Lach- 
Szyrma in Penzance; and Mr, M. Browne in Leicester. 

The Report for 1890 enumerates thirty-five papers, and adds two 
societies to the list, viz.,the Midland Union fal the Glasgow Philo- 


sophical Society, It adds also several names of individuals to those 


already given as authors of local papers. 

That of 1891 has forty entries, which, as between the thirty-five 
of the previous year, and the forty-five of the year before that, 

ay be taken to establish a mean of the nomber of communica- 
tions that may be — per aunum from local societies as the 
case now stands. ith o 
raany more might be procured. Only a single society (in Kent) 
is added to the list. The Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society alone furnishes seven papers out 
of the forty, referring to local prehistoric and Roman antiquities 
and folk lore. The Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society follows with five papers, four of wrhicke related to local 
flint implements, burial mounds, and antiquities. Finally, the 
so ort of 1892, delivered yesterday, adds four more eocicties to the 


We gather from this that daring the eight years, 1895-92 (ineln- 
sive), as many as thirty-three local societies have been engaged in 
valuable original anthropological work, and at least one hundred in- 
dividuals have contributed anthropological papers to their transac. 
tions. They ocenpy the whole country from Penzance fo In rerness, 
and from Rochester to Belfast, and they assuredly form a naclens 
for the  iniogize we have in contemplation. The Committee has 
| already done much tostimulate united action among these societies, 
- and we have really little more todo than to take up their work 
2nd specialize it for the purpose we have in view. 
© , Beiore passing from the question of local anthropological work 
_in connection with the British Association, I may refer to that of 


the Anthropometric Committee, which sat from 1877 to 1884, under 





more complete organisation no donbt 


idency, at first of Dr. Farr, and afterwards of Mr. Gaon, 
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reports, of which the one presented in 1883, and drawn up by Sir 
Haweon Rawson and Mr. ¢. Roberts, contaimed the final sheen dass 
and was an exhaustive review of the whole work, are full evidence 
of the necessity and usefulness of local organisation in this matter. 

Besides the thirty-three corresponding societies which have 
already done anthropological work, there are still larger numbers 
which have as yet basied: | 


we may confidently count for assistance, when we are pr 


to inform them exactly what we wish them to do. So also there 


is the body of local secretaries of the Society of Antiquaries, men 
specially selected (not necessarily from among the Fellows) as 
having ready access to all the antiquarian work that is going on in 
their respective districts, who hold their appointments for a pre- 
scribed term of four years, and are not re-elected unless they have 
shown signs of some activity during that period. There are, again, 
the numerous local archmological societies in union with the Society 
of Antiquaries. In connection with the Folk-Lore Society and 
the Anthropological Institute, there are also many skilled workers 





In Various localities, whose assistance we shall obtain. 


J have shown, I think, the practicability of organising local 
anthropological research ; bat pee is one condition essential 
to our success. We must be prepared to tell the local workers 
exactly what we want them to do, and how we want them to do it, 
That is of course the business of the Conference of Delegates of 
which I have the honour to be, in a certain sense, the representative 


: themselves with the branches of science — ~ 
cultivated by the other sections of the association, but upon whom 
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* and of which Mr. Galton was the first secretary, and was succeeded 
- by General Pitt Rivers, and ultimately by myself. Their several 





on this occasion, and as thatstage in their proceedingsisone which 


demands from them the most careful deliberation, Iam not pre- 
pared to lay before you in their name any fully developed scheme. 
Indeed, they will have to report to their constituents before the 


can definitely publish one. But I think I am not over-bold if I 
claim to be sufficiently in possession of their general views tobeable —_ 


to lay before you, on my own responsibility, some of the heads of 
the scheme which they will probably ultimately adopt, the more 
so as each of the three Societies has already issued a guide 
to explorers in its own particular domain. 

First, as to the Society of rary ales Our colleague, Mr. 
George Payne, will probably kindly : 
of instructions as to p Shear e in which an Archwological Survey 
should be carried ont; but he has already given us an admirable 
object lesson as to how to do it in his “ Ecciesslon tah Survey of 
the County of Kent,” communicated to the Society on 28th June, 
1888. It consists, first, of a mapof the county, drawn toa quarter- 
inch scale, on which are marked all recorded discoveries by a = 
code, which contains only thirteen distinct characters, distinguished 
into Pre-Roman (black), Roman (red), and Anglo-Saxon (blue), 


by means of colour. Second, of a topographical index, arra 


a phabetically according to locality, and specifying the sections, ‘ 


if 
jag i Le. = 


furnish us with a brief code 


































; nature of the discovery, and where recorded. Third, of a biblio- 5. els 


graphy, serving first as a key to the abbreviated references in the 
topographical index, and second as a list of works on or contain; 

references to the antiquities of the county which may be penaalion 
with advantage. It should be noted that the topographical index 
is not confined to the authorities which are specified in the biblio- 
graphy, for many discoveries are vouched for by “ Dr, Evans’ 
note,” “ Mr. St. BA Hope's note,” “G. Payne's journal,” and the 
like; while for others the reference is to the Hritish Museum, the 
Maidstone Museum, or the Dover Museum. | Fourth, of a valuable 
introduction, in which Mr. Payne compares his map with the 
coma Antoninus, discusses the vexed question of the situa- 
i ft 


_ on of the various stations, points out,the paucity of the remains 


in the weald, where oneco was the almost impenetrable forest of 
Andred, and comments on the probable Celtic origin of the great 
oppids of the county, The like work has been done by Sir John 
Evans for Hertfordshire, and is in progress for other counties. 
In assisting to carry out this important branch of the undertaking, 
we shall have the co-operation of the Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee, which has already on several occasions urged the import- 
ance of a systematic survey of prehistoric remains upon its 
members. We may perhaps hope to be the means of harmon- 
ising the two bodies, and securi ig their working with uniformity 
in this direction, and thus avoid feptedeon of labour. 

‘The work of the Society of Antiquaries in this matter deserves 
the first consideration from us, not only becanse of the antiquity 
and reputation of the Society, but also because it serves as an .ex- 
cellent starting point for the rest of our work. When an archwo- 

logical map of any county has been constructed, and some particu- 
lar naa that county, the smaller the better, is observed to be 
specially rich in any one kind of evidence of ancient occupatton, 
that region will assuredly be an excellent bunting ground for the 
enquiries into folk-lore and into physical anthropology, and most 
hopeful locality for the discove hang crecslntics, hat may exist 


7 g between them. By means of such a map, we shall be better able 


than by any other means to spot the places where research in the 
other directions we have in view is likely to prove most profitable. 
Tbave the authority of Mr. Galton—and on such a point there is 
no higher living anthority—for the opiniomthat from the thoro ugh 
observation of s Limited area, more useful resulta are to be expec 
than from the collection of a much larger number of observations 
over a wide district, where migration and crossing and other dis- 
turbing causes may tend to vitiate the conclusions arrived at. 
< Tt would seem, ¢ erefore, that almost our first step should be to 
» rendor what aid wo can in the completion of that great branch of 
» our work which the Society of Antiquaries and tho 
ing Societies Committee have already undertake 


e Correspond- 





1, But as both 


| __ these bodies have made considerable commencement of the surv vey; 


» we have already some ground to go upon in the other branches of 
"our work in those counties and districts for which an Archwological 
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Survey has been published. I pr therefore to state, in brief and 
— terms, what the Folk-Lore Society and the Anthropological 
nstitute will expect from observers, 

The Folk-Lore Society has commenced work in two directions. 
Tt has already iti the first of a series of publications under the 
title “ County Folk-Lore,” in connection with the organisation of 
County Committees for the collection and publication of local 
folk-lore all over the British Isles. The first county attacked is 
Gloucestershire, edited by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, whose pre- 








_ fatory remarks have astrong bearing on our present purpose. He 


wees fp 


TT 
= b 


says, “the examination of traditional customs and institutions, ag 
well as of traditional beliefs, and what by a happy contradiction of 
terms, has been called traditional literature, has’ proved that 
human thought, under very different conditions, is everywhere 
essentially the same. No sooner, however, has this been done 
than sia: (ese arises Whether distinctions of race may not be 
discovered, in spite of —nay interwoven with—this very identity. 
When a people is itself of composite origin, or when, though 
physically pure, it has been subjected to alien influences, can we 
assign to each component part, or to each alien influence, its due 
share in the civilisation finally attained ? Can we define the 
direction and extent of the thought of any pure race, if there be 
any pure mces of mankind, as evidenced by its traditions? Can 
we ascertain how far such a race, coming into contact with other 
races, either higher or lower in enliure, may have affected them 
with its practices or with its speculations?" And he proceeds to — 
argue, with great force, that the British Islands offer these prob- 
lems in some of their most complicated forms. As a starting 
point for the work of collection it is desirable to know what has 
already been recorded. County histories, “Notes and Queries,” the 
transactions of the local clubs and archeological societies, and the 
medimval chroniclers and gossip mongers, are obvious sources of 
information. The first step is therefore to extract and arrange 
alphabetically the items of folk-lore contained in these and other 
| publications; and this should be done by way of mere collection 
and compilation, stating the recor te hide § but leaving critica] 
appreciation for a subsequen stage of the proceedings. 
he second svhcapry oe work to be done specially for the Folk- 
Lore Society, is the collection of fresh observations. For guidance 
in this, the Society has published a handbook of folk-lore, edited 
by Mr. Gomme, now its President, then its Director. In this 
‘work folk-lore is defined, and the subjects which compose it are 
broadly classified into four groups ie edger beliefs and 
practices, traditional customs, traditional narratives, and folk 
sayings. These and their various sub-groups are fully described, 
and ample direction given to the observer, the total number of points 
suggested for enquiry being not far short of one thousand, Take, 
for example, one or two incidental observations : “a Seotch mother 
will sometimes leave an open Bible by her child to keep the fairies 
away’ ;“ in some parts of England it is unlucky to give a light 
VOL. XXII. T 
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from sik our pipe on New Year's Eve.” “ When Scotch children play 
at ‘Tappie, tappie Tousie, will ye be my mon?" they are un- 
consciously acting over again by traditional custom the symbolic 
formula o oor of villenage.” The observer whocomes across 


evidence of 4 custom is requested carefully to record ita pre- 
cise nature, the extent to which it is practised, the traditions as to 
its antiqnity and probable sa 23 In each case the name and 
situation (county and parish) of the place where the custom is or 
was observed is to be carefully recorded. and it is important to 
note whether the custom is obsolete or is still in use. Folk tales 
have been distinguished in seventy different types, and even this 
st is not exhanstive, bat it is sufficiently representative ; and the 
callector, with this book in his hand, will not fail to identify the 
type of any story that may be related to him, and is requested to 
take a careful note of every varintion in its setting and of any 
fragment of a tale that he may hear, In Scotland, especially, 
superstitions survive in the form of ballads, and customs are asso- 
ciated with songs. Many rythmical invocations known in Seot- 
land are of very ancient date. Proverbs are a valuable branch of 
folk-lore and are classified under the four principal divisions of 
anthropological, political, physical, and bistecinat ; Finally, and 
this is the most important for our present purpose, full instructions 
are given as to the way to collect folk-lore—where to look for it— 
whom to ask and how to ensure their interest—the local doctor 
and In , the parish clerk, the innkeeper, and so forth—the 
oldest inhabitant, the small employer, dc. | 
The Anthropological Institute has been equally recardfal of the 
Seg Tt has jost issued, by the authority and 
with the assistance of this Association, n second edition of the 
“ Notes and Queries on Anthropology " which was first published in 
1s74 ope plans laid down by General Pitt Rivers. The division 
which he adopts under the two heads of Constitution of Man and 
Culture now takes the form of Anthropography and Ethnography. 
These have been allotted-to two most competent editors, Dr. Gax. 
son for tho first, and Mr. C, H. Read for the second. The firat 
part is practically a new work, the sections contributed to the fitst 
edition by Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Galton, and the late Charles Darwin 
being retained, and all the others rewritten by Dr. Garson, sixteen 
special medical sections being added, each written by a physician 
of recognised eminence in the branch of medicine of which it treats. 
The principal feature of this part, from our present point of view, is 
a “Schedule of Observations on External Characters,” copies of 
which can be supplied separately, which observers will be asked to 
fill up. After the necessary preliminary particulars, it is to set 
forth the descriptive characters, colour of akin, eyes, &e., to con- 
tain twenty essential measurements and fifteen additional ones, 
nit certain special measurements. This schedule is accompanie 
With an explaination, containing some judicious practical hints such 
wr thin ahi ening some fndieiows practical hintonuc 
observer may engage the subject in conversation, so as to gain hig 
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confidence and overcome any fear or repugnance he may have to 


be measured.” The essential measurements are most important 


for the differentiation of races, as they enable the whole figure 


of the subject to be reprodnced and compared with those of other 
races. The special measorements sre more particularly intended 
to be taken by medical men, The number of t of colour of 
eyes, hair, and skin has been greatly reduced ods: the complete 
series formed by Broca, which was contained in the first edition 
« the work, and though the requirements of the schedule may 

appear to be numerous and somewhat complicated, they are really 
a5 simple as the nature of the case admits of. In the practical 
ap lication of the results obtained by means of them, it may have 

to be considered whether the adoption of the card system may not 
economise labour. 

In this branch of the work we have the advantage of the acen- 
mulated experience of the Anthropometric Committee and of 
Mr. Galton's anthror pometric laboratory; and these throw into a 
hirh light the difficulties that surround it. To produce results 
that are at all trastworthy, the manner of obtaining them must be 
wecisely similar, and this is a matter very difficult to secure. 
Rho, personal equation enters to a great extent into anthropometric 
measurements. How this difficulty is to be met must be a 
matter for future consideration; whether rb the one hand by 
limiting the observations asked for and accepted to a very few 
centres, where skilled observers can be bined: and the 
adoption of rigid canons of accuracy secured, or on the other 

by seeking for anthropometric workers in every direction, 

and trusting rather to the general laws of numbers than to the 
skill of individuals to eliminate errors. I myself should meline 
rather to the latter alternative, In the words of Su J. F. W. 
Herschell: “If an exceedingly large number of measurements or 
hts be _taken—supposing no bias, or canse of error acting 

sar bora in one direction, to exist—not only will the number of 


small errors vastly exceed that of large ones, but the results will 


be found to group themselves about the mean of the whole always 
according to one invariable law of numbers; and timt the more 
precisely, the greater the total number of determinations. . . Rade 
and unskilfn) measorements of any kind, accumulated im very 
ae nombers, are competent to afford precise mean results. The 
eye conditions are the continual animus menswrandi, the absence 
ias, the correctness of the scale with which the measures are 


| arated: and the assurance that we have the entire range of 


ae, 


Pe 


error, at least in one direction, within the record.” If this remark 
applies to rude and unskilfol measurements, it should be still 
more a iplicable to such measurements as we may hope to collect 
from the zealous and well-informed men who slone would be 


* expected to com ply with our invitation to supply a series of obser- 


vations, either upon Dr, Garson's method or upon any modification 


at itwhich it may appear desirable hereafter to adopt, even without 


absolute uniformity as we cannot perhaps expect ® — 
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In one branch of the anthropometric work, I feel especial 
interest, that of the collection of photographs, as it carries out a 
suggestion made by Be bape to the Glasgow meeting of the Associ- 
ation in 1576, and included m the reference to the Anthropometric 
Committee of that year. In a paper which I prepared for that 
Committee, and which was printed for their use, but has not been 
published, I proposed that negatives should be obtained, in fall 
face and also in profile, in each district, of individual adults 
inswering to the description “very pure” in the Committee's 
schedule of statistics of nationality—that is, a person all whose 
four grandparents, at least, with parents and himself are from the 
SAITO ress ae Committee resolved on 6th June, 1877, to 
carry this proposal into effect by obtaining as large a number 23 
possible gf gi ar a of persons from di i localities, whose 
descriptions should be, as far as practicable, recorded in the 
manner laid down in the Anthropometric Instructions. This 
resolution was referred to a Sub-Committee, which was again 
appointed in the years 1877, 1878, 1879, and 1880, and made 
sone collections, which are now for ae part in the 
custody of the Anthropological Institute. 1881 a separate 
(onuesites was appointed by the Association for the purpose, with 
Mr. Park Harrison ag Secretary, and continued to be re-appointed 
until 1885, when it merged in a Committee “for the me secre 
defining the racial characteristics of the inhabitants of the ritish 
Isles,” & mission of which I think the Committee failed to dis- 
charge itself, and it accordingly lapsed. In 1878 the Committee. 





appealed (through the “Photographic News") to professional and 
amateur photographers for aid. € present occasion appears to 


me to afford an excellent opportunity 





A ; is g up its work, with 
a better prospect of carrying it to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. Park Harrison’s Report of 1882 contains an interesting 
statement of the scientific bearings of the subject, and of the 
manner in which the Committee had proceeded im the identifica- 
tion of types from the photographs collected, which they divided 
into three principal 


ps. : 
Mr. Galton has kindly favoured me with the following practical 
suggestions as to the working of this branch of our undertaking-— 
“Make a selection of villages, as representative of alread  Tecog- 
nised varieties—pure Welsh, Sussex, Yorkshire, Midlands, } orfolk, 
&e.; take photographs, full and profile (of right side), in all cases 
with light from right side and above, of at least a certain number 
of adults (not bearded if possible), and of ages about twenty-two 
to thirty-five, also of women. The photographs to be of a scale 
not lees than +; of an inch from eye to lips. Quarter plate size for 
gee al and Eee eee select dimensions of each of them. 
according to Anthropological “Notes and Queries.” Required 
at least seventy-five males and seven ;-five females of ace type 
three hundred photographs in all.” I hope that these suggestions, 
with any others that may arise on the further consideration of the 
question, may be referred to the Correspor ding Societies" Com- 
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_ mnittec, and receive their approval and support. Ihave since had 


the pleasure of some conversation with Mr. Galton on the question 
whether it would not be desirable to collect photographs of chil- 
dren, They frequently show marked racial peculiarities, undis- 
guised by the modifications which sometimes arise with the 
advance of years, and the acquirement of habits that more or less 
distort or disturb the features, and being assembled together in 
schools and elsewhere, might be comparatively easy to select and 


to obtain. When phowecen in sufficient number from any . 
he mm 


particular district sen procured, Mr. Galton’s composite 
system might be usefully employed to obtain a general definition 
of the racial features; a5 the result of that system is to 
diminish the effect of individual peculiarities and to reduce a 
number of persons, each slightly varying, to 1 common type. 
Used upon a number of specimens in which the broad features 
were the same, it would give the necessary prominence to these, 
and would sink accidental slight differences. — ! 

The second part of “Notes and Queries” on Anthropology 








(ethnography) relates to matters which have already to some 


extent been dealt with in connection with the Folk-Lore Society. 
For the present edition, the writers who contributed to the first 
edition in 1874 (including Sir John Evans, Mr. Franks, Dr. Tylor, 


General Pitt Rivers, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry Howorth, and ~ 


others), have revised their contributions and brought them down 
to date; while numerous fresh original sections have been added 


by Mr. Read, the editor, Mr. Flinders Petrie, Professor W. Ridge- | 


way, Mr. J. E. Frazer, Professor A. C. Haddon, and many others. 
The book possesses, therefore, the highest possible authority as a 
manual of the subjects on which it treats. Besides the various 
chapters which relate to the matters treated of more at length 
in the Hand Book of Folk-Lore, those relating to archmology and 
statistics contain much useful information; but the primary 
object of the work is to deal with observations of savage tribes, 
and it is not therefore in all respects applicable to an Ethno- 
ie Sass Survey of the United Kingdom. 

It would seem from the review I have attempted to give of the 


machinery provided by the three societies at present eng iin 


the matter for the guidance of those who may be found willing 
to undertake to assist them in their work, that it is ample almost 
to excess. The local mies. which undertakes one or more 
branches of the enquiry will find abundant information as to the 


work to be done and the means of doing it in harmony and =~ 
collaboration with the rest in the publications of one or otherof 


the societies. Indeed, it will be exceedingly useful, and almost 

scessary, for the Joint Committees to sclect from this abundant 
reduce the essential part of it into the compass of o small hiet 
which would be a real handy book for the local enquirer, gad lune 






at his disposal in a few lines the pith and the marrow of what he — 


is expected to do. 
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those portions which are of paramount importance, and to 
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There is one remark which ought to be made before I conclnde: 
and that is that the matter is one which will not brook undue 
delay. It is so large an undertaking that it should not be entered 
upon with unwise haste; but all the while we are waiting to 
begin, the evidence is slipping out of our grasp. The centripetal 
forces, which impel the country folk towards our great towns, and 
the rapid means of transit from place to place, of which even the 
poorest are constantly availing themselves, are fast effacing all 
special local peculiarities, and inextricably mixing the races of 
which our population is composed. Ths survey Wwe ow propose 
ee a nate oe Eee male oh, th hind been un fifteen 
years ago, when the Anthropometric Committee was first ap- 
pointed; infinitely better sixty-one years ago, when the British 
Association began its beneficial existence. Wait a few years 
longer, and it will be impossible to do it at all, 

In this a5 in many other concerns of life, we must do what we 
ean while we have the opportunity, for no second opportunity can 
be given to us. With respect to ourselves and the objects of our 
research, we may well say, in the words addressed by “ Pleasure ™ 
to the hero of old time : 


SS oe 


&c. By Tuomas G. Genrer. 


i in relation to their Etymology, 
Philadelphia, 1892, 


Me. Gentry is an ornithologist and the author of various works 
VE on the birds of the United States, the names of some of which 
+ appear on his title page. It is possible that he may have found a 
_ temporary change of study profitable, or at least agreeable, though 
» © bis etymological researches ean scarcely be said to aiford profitable 
an reading for others, Those who have paid any attention to the 
derivations of family, place, or other names nsually become 
enutious, at least, and must often feel that explanations given by 
= most “pains und careful vse might in aoe cases be 
“own to be erroneous by persons having a special knowledge of 
the history of the feranie question. It is difficult to recall a 
better illustration of the difference between a plausible but 
unsound derivation and a satisfactory one than that of the French 
journalist who stated that the nickname “ bobby” was given to 
English polic because they could usually be bribed with a 
“ bob,” or shilling. Had he known of the epithet “copper,” he 
would, no doubt, have felt his view confirmed, and have added 

















that the latter term was applied to the lowest class of constables, 
_ Who did not refuse halfpence. Forty or fifty years ago “ peeler” 
— «sO Was probably as popular a word as “bobby”; had it remained so 
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the Frenchman's mistake could not have occurred. Many of the © 
explanations given by Mr. Gentry have, however, by no means so 
much apparent evidence in their favour as that of the Parisian. 
Cumberland, primarily a place name, but also a family name, is 
stated by Mr. Gentry to mean “a region of valleys.” This is 
worse than the attempt of “‘a learned writer,” quoted by Camden, 
who suggested that the county was so-named because much en- 
cumbered with lukes and mountains. Of course Camden himself 
knew that Cumberland was the land of the Cumbri or Cymry. 
Again, the name Holme or Holmes is a term used where Scandi- 
nuvian placé-names prevail to denote either an island in @ river or 
alluvial flats bordering a stream and almost surrounded by it. 
One sach flat would be a Holm or Holme, collectively they would 
be Holmes. Mr. Gentry, however, who never appears to think My 
there can possibly be doubts about any of his explanations, has the — . 
- following one in this case :— | | 
“ Holme, Holm, a sea, a billow. | | 
Holmes, Holme; «for sua, son. Son of Holme.” 
To the groups of family names which are primarily place-names: Sa 
belong, of course Husley, Topley, $e. Whether i ley was 
originally Hogsley (cr lea) or Hawksley may perhaps be doubtful, 
but it was almost certainly one or the other. But Mr. Gentry 7 
thus accounts for the name :-— “+ 
“ Huzley. Huzlic, from hues, huex, or huge, trony, shght, con- 7 
tempt, reproach, and lie, like. Ironical-like, disgraceful, Y 
contemptuous, vile.” : : 
Similarly Topley may have meant either an upper ley, or lea, or 
a twp, chine Wey: the equivalent, ,im the atice Gaus of a & 
spot elsewhere styled a Ramsbottom. Mr. Gentry’s explanation ~~ 
1 5. Easel ae 
Topley. Top,» ball; lie, ike. Resembling a ball. a 
The names Kendall, Tindall, and Lonedale are thus interpreted:— — | 
Kendall is said to mean “valley-kindred"; Tindall, “a tn @ 
valley; and Lonsdale, “landsdale"; no suspicion having crossed = © 
our author's mind that the names. are simply those of river~ — 
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If we turn to a different class of family names and glance at 
those the first syllable of which is Mac, we find them dealt with im =~ 
the same fearless manner. Thus McCool is said to mean “Son of 
the binder part "; while McCullough is “son of the lake of the — 
hinder part ’; McRae is “son of the moon, one infinenced by the ~~ 
moon, a Innatic; and MecNarr, “son of a fool.” 

Explanations quite as audacious as any given occur on bt 
page and make the work an exceedingly amusing one, thong 
utterly unfit to afford instruction. | : 
| (T. V. H.] 
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a ~puddhism primitive and present in Magadha and in 


 Geylon.” ‘By B'S. Coplatnn D.D., Bishopof Colombo. (Long. 
> —s mans, 1892.) 8yo, pp. 501. “The scope of this work is limited 


a to the history and description of at patacolar stock or branch 
—) of Buddhism which has been established and continued in Ceylon. 

rK - + + In regard to the history, the reader of this book will be 
ir invited to a conclusion midway between scepticism and credulity. 
lh Starting with a strong inclination to believe ancient records rather 
—* than to set them aside, [have been compelled to doubt whether we 
‘a have evidence which can be called historical for the centuries before 
te B.C. 260, and to assi to the era of Aso Ain immense importance, 
Xt as that inwhich Buddhism and Buddhist literature took the shape 


/_ 
| 


: t ti time I see no reason to 
doubt that the literature that hos come down to us contains 
= material which was nearly or quite contemporary with Gotama, or 
| that what it tells us of his life and work is, in its main features, 
true.” Some of the es ara dealt with are, the relation of Ceylon 
Buddhism to the original stock life of Gotama the ideal of Bud- 
dhism, the four truths, the moral system, caste, critical history of 
y the canonical literature, Mahinda and the conversion of Ceylon, 
between Mahinda and Buddhaghosha, the community in the middle 
ages, later revivals of the community, the Buddhism now taught 
in Ceylon, present customs, &c. 


“Finger Prints.” By Francis Galton, FRS ¢ millan, 
1892.) 8vo. pp. 216. ~ Ilnostrated. The author considers the 
subject under the following divisions :—1, Introductory, 2. The 
Previous employment of finger prints among various nations, 
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: which has been almost wholly confined to making daubs, without 
; paying any regard to the delicate lineations with which this book 
< 18 alone co - &. Varions methods of making good prints 
from the Singers are described at length, and more especially that 
which I have now adopted on a somewhat large scale, at my 


anthropometric laboratory, which, throngh the kindness of the 
authorities of South ensington, ing is at present lodged in the 
Galleries sr nia oan ollections. 4. The character and 
purpose of the ridges, whose lineations appear in the finger print, 
are discussed. 5. A discussion of the various patterns formed by 
16 Ii question of persistence ; whether or no the 
penn are so durable as to afford a sure basis for identification. 
/. An attempt is made to appraise the evidential value of finger 
prints by the common laws of Probability, paying great heed not 
to treat variations that are really correlated as if they were 
independent. §. fhe requency with which the several kinds of 
patterns appear on the different di its of the same 7 reson, several! 
+ oanneotion, a MP rsiesaey ee indextiy are diacapeed, 
‘ve 4h practical result of the enguj »Tamely, its possible nse a 
Fa eaanice differentiati te his f aL " 
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tiating a man 5 fellows. 11. Heredity. 
*. Their use in indicating race and temperament. 15, Th 
question is discussed, and anawered : i 


affirmatively, of the right of 
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the nine fundamentally differing patterns to be considered as 
different genera, or species, as the case may be. ; 


“The Speech of Monkeys.” By R.L. Garner. (Heinemann, 
Is92.) Svo. pp. 260. The views of the author are expressed on 
page 70: “They talk with one another on a limited number of 
subjects, but in very few words, which they frequently repeatif 
necessary. Their language is purely one of sounds, and while 
these sounds are accompanied by signs, as a rule, I think they are 
quite able to get along better with the sounds alone than with 
signs alone. The roles by which we may interpret the sounds of 

imian speech are the same as those by which we should interpret 
human speech. If you should be cast away upon an intand >" 
inhabited by some strange race of people, whose speech was so =~ 
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~ unlike your own that you could not understand a single word of 7 
= it, you would watch the actions of these people and see what act ~° ~ 
+e they did in connection with any sound they made, and in this way 

_ you would gradually learn to associate a certain sound with a 
hs certain act, until at last you would beable to understand the sound =” 


without seeing the act at all; and such isthe simple line] have 
pursued in the study of the speech of this little race.” 1 


Makers of Modern Thought; or, Five Hundred Years’ 
Struggle (1200 AD. to 1699 A.D.) between Science, 
Ignorance, and Superstition.” By David Naysmith, Q.C. 
e (Prilip, 1892.) 2vols. Svo. pp. 560. “That in the social, no ~~ 
ue less than in the physical, history of our race the doctrine of — 
we ‘evolution " cannot be ignored but few would contest. The term — 
| ‘evolution, however, when applied to social man, is so obviously _ 
—" indefinite as imperatively t6 demand careful consideration. ie ss 
_ the material, the moral, the mental, the theological, or whatever ) 
: element of social man, intended? In order to express the class of 
evolution present to my mind, no other adjective than ‘ spiritual’ 
eatisfied me. What I intend by ‘spiritual evolution’ I have 
attempted to explain in the introduction. This book isin short the 
illustration of my meaning, and is intended to show the distinction 
| between the laboursof individuals and the ontcome of their com- 
| bined efforts.” The lives sketched are, Roger Bacon, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boceaccio, Wickliffe, Chaucer, Huss, Gutenberg, Caxton, Columbus 
Machiavelli, Coperniens, Imther, Rabelais, Loyola, Montaigne, © 
Brahe, Francis Bacon, Shakespeare, Galileo, Kepler, Harvey, 
Grotius, Hobbes, Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza, Locke, Newton. > 


“Up the Niger.” Narrative of Major Claude Macdonald's _ ; 
mission to the Niger and Benue rivers, West Africa. By Captain | 
A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. (Philip, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 326. The 
volume contains very valuable information with regard to the _ 
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2 district visited, and is well illustrated and indexed. A chapteris 
ie devoted to native music and musical instruments, and remarks on 


on =, 


folk-lore and native dialects are scattered through the volume. “2 





“History of the New World called America.” By E_ J, 


Pa (At the Clarendon Press 1892.) Vol. i. &vo. pp. 546 


a “< Only one part of the present volame—that in which the social 
> onomy of the advanced aborigines of the New World is traced 
to its physical conditions—appears to require any remarks by way 
a ' of preface.. In this part of the warieake writer has taken the 
> unusual conrse of explaining the facts under investigation by a 
“ny theory of human advancement not only not generally recognised, 
ts but not hitherto formally enunciated. Some may find it paradoxical, 
> sor: perhaps merely trivial, to assign to advancement no loftier 
bk origin than the organised provision of the food supply on an arti- 
em ficial as distinguished from a natural basis, In the present volume 
— the writer's view is not presented in its complete form. In the 
% next volume, in which the second book of the work will be brought 
te to a conclusion, it will be shown how the organisation of food- 
‘7 provision on the artificial basis has been combined with that of 
; defence, and how communities in which these combined organisa- 
= tions have been fully elaborated have extended their boundaries 
| sat the expense of others whose social arrangements were less 
ts advanced . . . The problema to which the writer's attention 
= las been more immediately directed (are) . - to restore, if 
= possible, the true features of the advanced communities of the New 
oF orld, to analyse their social stracture and economy, to measure 
. bysome definite standard the degree of progress they attained, 
v" and to trace their history. so far as it can be recovered, distingnish- 
7 ing what can fairly be accepted as fact from that which can be 


shown with reasonable certainty to be fabulous, constitute in the 
whole a task of some tude: a it mz which cannot 
: be satisfactorily accomplished by any single-handed effort. In the 
. course of such ingniries, the questi are naturally suggested 





(1) whether the advanced a iginal communities can properly 
x, ranked as belonging to the class of civilised nations? and 
zt (2) whether their advancement, whatever rank may be assigned to 
co it, was imported, either wholly or partially from the Old World, or 
-~—s was: entirely of indigenous growth? The older writers usually 
Ef represented the Mexicans and Peruvians, more especially the 
5 former, as highly civilised people: later critics have described 
. them as utter savages. The truth lies between these extremes, 
© but it is nearer to the latter than the former.” Some of the more 
x important sections of the work are: The dependence of the 
a discovery on physical conditions, the first historical process involy- 
| ing the discovery, the ten: cy to westward exploration, the second 
f historical process, the Northmen in Iceland, the third process, 
rediscovery of the Atlantic Islands, the dis y; age of 
Columbus, and other explorers, aboriginal America, condition of 
agriculture, &c., religion worship of running water, earth, heavenly 
bodies, Sun-wors ip in Pern, oxico, New , &c. The 
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volume is a most t our knowledge of the 
New World. " 
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“Studies in Moh AT medanism.” Historical and doctrinal, 
with a chapter on Islamin England. ByJ.J. Pool. (A. Constable, 


1892.) Svo. pp.419. The author states that the work is an attempt 


to pore a popolar text-book on the wide field of Mussulman 
faith, practice, and history, and to show wherein the religion of 
Mohammed falls below the religion of Christ. A chapter is devoted 
to an acconnt of the introduction of Mohammedanism into England 


at Liverpool. 


“British New Guinea.” By J.P. Thomson. (Philip, 1892.) 
Svo. pp. 336. The volume deals with all that is known of the 


island under the following heads; historical sketch, the Louisade 


Archipelago, the D'Entrecasteaux group, Chads and Cloudy Bays, 
rapaciousness and savagery of the natives, Sonth-East of Port 
Moresby, North-West from Port Moresby, ascent of Mount Victoria, 
and exploration of the Owen Stanley range, the Lower Fly river, i 
middle and upper Ply river, west-from the Fly to the Anglo-Dutch 
pose more cet coast. There is much ve Ss ” 
on the ethnography, geography, paleontology, fauna, flora, an Si 
dinlects of the ie d. The with 3p well illustrated and hasan = 
excellent map. ‘ ae 


*Medim.” By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (D. Nutt, 1892.) 4to. 
pp. 52. (387 plates.) This valuable work gives the account of the 
exploration of Mediim forty miles south of Cairo. The writer deals 
with the pyramid and temple, the Mastabas and burials, thesculp- 
tured chambers, early hieroglyphs, the small antiquities, the in- 
scriptions, varieties of ancient Kohl, Egyptian colours; and the 
Coptic papyri. The reproductions in colour are extremely well 
executed and the whole work may be taken as an example of the 
most modern methods of exploration, | 


“The Great Indian Religions,” being a popular account of 


- Brahmanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism. By G. 


, ! : y 
T. Bettany. (Ward, Lock, 1892.) Svo. pp. 286. The work, as 


one of the “ World's Religious Series,” gives a valuable popular 


account of the religions mentioned in the title. The volume is well 
illustrated and cannot fail to become a useful work for beginners. 


sh Folk Rhymes.” A collection of traditional verses 
ng to places and persons, customs, superstitions, éce, By G.— 
F. hehe 5 (Kegan a rial 8vo. pp. are a Vir 
contams o large collection of rhymes bearing on places, history. 
superstition, Gvination, customs, the animal Echos games, th 7 it 
almanack, weather, husbandry, &e. References to the works 
consulted are given in all cases and the majority of the proverbs 
are very fully explained. ) 









“ Stories told in an African Forest.” By A. J. Mounteney 


Jephson. (Sampson Low, 1893.) 8vo. pp. 165. The voluma 
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deals in a very pleasant way with various phases of African travel, 
and is likely to induce young people to take an interest in Anthro- 
pology. The book is excellently illustrated, 


“ The Underground Life.” By David Macritchie. (Privately 
printed, 1892.) pp. 47. The object of the pamphlet is to draw 
attention to the underground dwellings in the North of Scotland, 
and illustrations are given of the underground gallery called Vamh 
Sgalabhad, near Mol a Deas, South Uist; a gallery at Paible, 


traleP" By Prof. Anatole Bogdanoy. pp. 12. “ Report of the 
lth session of the International Congress of Pre-historic Arche- 
ology and Anthropology.” Moscow. 1892. 


“Sanchi and its Remains.” By General F. C. Maisey. 
(Regan Paul, 1892.) 4to. pp. 142, with 40 plates. The object 
of this magnificently iIustrated work is stated by the author to be 
(1) To place on record a full and connected | escription of the 
sinchi memorials and to show their connection with - hig 
systems antecedent to what is now called Buddhism. (2) To 
give accurate illustrations from my own hand-drawn originals of 
the Sénchi buildings and sculptures. (3) To invite attention to the 
evidence which the Sinchi remaing supply, that the Buddhism of 
Sikya—which is usually attributed to the sixth century B.c.—was 
introduced, as a reform of the pre-existing sen aen faith, 
about the commencement of the Christian era, that is, shortly 
reali time when the gateway sculptures of Sinchi were 
executed. 








“Plutarch’s Romane Se translated ap. 1603, by 
Philemon Holland, M.A., Fellow of Trinity pollege Cambridge. 
Now again edited by Frank Byron Jevons, M.A.. Jlnssieal Tutor 
- ne weg as Durham, with ee on Italian Cults, 
Myths, Taboos, Man-worship, Aryan Marriage, Sympathetic Magic 
and the Eating of Beans.” (David Nnit, 1892.) Svo. Pp. CXXVili 
and 170, “On the whole, with the proper qualifications, Plutarch’s 
‘fomane Questions’ may fairly be said to be the earliest formal 
treatise written on the subject of folk-lore. The problems which 
Plutarch proposes for solution are mainly such as the modern 
ecience of folk-lore undertakes to solve: and though Plutarch was 
not the first to propound them, he was the first to make acollection 
and selection of them, and give them a place of their own in 
literature. On the other hand, thongh Plutarch’s questions are in 
eS of modern inquiry, his answers—or rather the answers 
which he sets forth, for they are not always or usnally bis own— 
are conceived in a different strain. They are all built on the 


P| : were consciously and deliberately instituted by men who nosseased 
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at least as much culture and wisdom as Plotarch himself, or the 
other philosophers who busied themselves. with this branch of 
antiquities.” 
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_« Farther Notes on Puegian Languages.” By D. G. Brinton. 
(Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. xxx.) pp- 6. 
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“Pagan Christian Overlap in the North.” By H. Colley 
March, M.D. (Trans. Lane. and Ches. Antiq. Soc., vol. ix.) pp. 
41. Jilustrated. i 


«Language of the Mississaga Indians of Skugog.” By A. 
F. Chamberlain. (Philadelphia, MacCalla, 1892.) pp. 34. The 
paper, written as a thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Anthropology at Clark University, deals with the language, gh 
sk co names, mythological characters, and bibliography of the 
subject. | 


“~The Tribute Roll of Montezuma.” Part I. B D. G. 
Brinton. The Written Language of the Ancient Mexicans. 


(Reprinted from Trans. Amer. F hilos. Soc., vol. xvii.) 
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* “ Antropologia e Pedagogia.” Memoria dell Dott Paolo 
- Riccardi, Parte prima. (4to, Modena, 1892.) pp. 172.—This is 
the first part of an introduction to the science of ¢ ucation, founded 
on a basis of experimental psychology and anthropology. 
Riccardi has been occupied during the last seven or eight years in 
— . eollecting, with the help of teachers, some hundred thousand 
-_— gbservations on two thousand children of Modena and Bologna, 
‘and in this first part of his work he presents the data concerning 
the psychological and sociological condition of the children. The 
anthropometric observations are to follow in the second part, while 
the concluding part will deal with the more general results and 
conclusions. Dr. Riccardi accepts asa rough primary classification 
| of the pupils a scholastic division into 1, middling, and bad. 
| He then proceeds to naphne: aye the characters of these three 
classes, with reference to family life, number in family, healthiness 


oil te! le 


of family stock, social position, &c., in each case first taking the 


sexes together,.and then considering boys and girls separately. 
> Ttalinn children to a lange extent live under bad conditions, anil 
. as Pagliani and other previous investigators have shown, they are 
. decidedly below the anthropometric: standards of other nations. 
“= Dr. Riceardi’s resulta bring out a marked contrast in every respect 

| between the children of the poor and of the well-to-do classes, to 
ef the advantage of the latter. The investigation is an im 


__—s-: reputation.—[H. E. | 


one, and when completed will be well worthy of the uuthor's 
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“Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology.” 


Vol. xiv. Part 8. Notes on Egyptian wej ts and measures, by 
F. L. Griffith. vibrant agli 


_“ The Archmological Journal.” Vol. xlix, June. Stone 
circles of Great Britain, by A. L. Lewis. On ‘pre-Roman saws 
versus sickles, by R. Munro. 7 


_ “Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales.” 
a 2a% Some folk-songs and myths from Samoa, by Rey. G. 
rat 


animism, by J. 8, Stewart-Glennie, An analysis of certain Finnish 
origins, by Hon. R, Abereromby, Bantu customs and legends, by 
J. Macdonald. Celtic myth and saga, by A, Nutt, Bibliography. 


“The American Anthropologist.” Vol. y, No. 4. Manual 
concepts ; a study of the influence of hand usage on culture pas ih. 
by P. H. Cushing. The * Montezuma ” of the Pueblo Indians, by 
A. F. Bandelier. Comparative chronology, by W. J. Meee. i 
study in Butts and Tipps, by W. Matthews. The Panamint Indi 

oat California, by F. V. Colville. Notes upon some geometric 
earthworks, with contour maps, by W. H. Holmes. Bibliography. 


“ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.” 
Vol. xxv. Notes on the excavation of various cairns. Wooden 
objects supposed to have been otter and beaver traps, Se Monro. 
Bronze ornaments, Aber eenshire, by G, Muirhead. Rune prime 
staves, by H. M. F. Simpson. et : | 


, ‘Scottish Geographical Magazine.” Vol. xviii, No. 10. The 
tribes of Mashonaland and their origin, by J..T. Bent. 


_ Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the R. Asiatic Society.” 
Vol. xt. Paddy cultivation ceremonies in the four Korales Kégalla 
district, by H. C. P, Bell, with references to former papers. 


_, ,sournal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay.” 

ol. i, No.8. The nasal index in biological anthropology, by Dr. 
G. Da Cunha, Funeral rites and ceremonies, by Kedarnath Basn. 
On some superstitions prevalent in Bengal, y Sarat Chandra 


reigreea nage vestiges of Moon-worship in Behar and Bengal, by 8. 
> HILT. | 


~ Folklore.” Vol. xiii, No. 3. Queries as to Dr. Tylor’s views on 
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Anthropilogical Miscellanea and New Books 


No. 2. A vocabulary of the Korwa language, by W. Crooke: The 


_ “The Journal of the Polynesian Society.” Vol. i, No. 1. 
The races of the Philippines. Genealogies and historical notes from 
taratonga. Maori deities. The Tahitian “ Hymn of creation.” 
Futuna island and its people. Polynesian causatives. The Poly- 
nesian bow. No. 2. Gansatodion and historical notes from Rara- 
tonga. Paga. Stone implements from Chatham Islands. The 
Maori occupation of Chatham Islands. Easter Island. Easter 
Island inscriptions. Wea Island. Pre-historic civilisation in the 
Philippine Islands. 


Transactions of the New Zealand Institute.” Vol. xxiv. 
On the ancient relations between New Zealand and South America, 
by Dr. H. von Jhering. Westiges, &c., of the ancient Maories, by 
W. Colenso, The tradition respecting the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Whakatane, by Col. St. John. On the working of Greenstone 
by the Maories, by F. R. Chapman. 


“Bulletins de la Société d'Anthropologie de Paris.” Vol. ii. 
(IV ser.) Part 4. Whistling language of the Canaries. The 
birth-rate in France. A Ganlish burial discovered at Cernay-les- 
Reims. The birth-rate of Lillebonne, Ancient burial place near 
Monthéry (Seine and Oise). Manufacture of primitive pottery in 
the Canaries. Poisoned grrows fromthe Upper Niger. Some new 
prehistoric beds near Macon. Neolithic workshops in the valley 
of the Lunain. Vol.iii. (IV series.) Part 1. Whistling among 
primitive people. Part 2. Egyptian caricatures. On the best 
method of calculating indices, Legends and prayers in Champaigne 
and Brie. Neolithic workshops in the departments of Oise and 
Aisne. | 


“Bulletin de la Société d'Anthropologie de Lyon.” Vol. x, 





| No.2. The bronze age in Upper Bavaria, by Dr. Naue, Fully 
illustrated. | r 


a Aathropologse we (abe No. 4. The end of the neolithic 
period in Spain, by Li. Siret (86 figures). The stone age in Egypt, 
by E. Cartailhac (26 figures). An excursion to the quaternary 
deposits in the department of the Nord, by M. Boule. : 


“Revue Mensuelle de l'Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris.” 
“nd year. Part 8. The human skeleton from Grayencire, by F. 
Pommerol. Part 9. Prehistoric record, by G.de Mortillet. Part 
10, The evolution of the bronze axe in taly, by A. de Mortillet, 
Part 11. Pre-historic chronicle, | 
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THE JOURNAL 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Or 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





fi DEcEMRER 15TH, 1892. 
Es Enwaxo B. TyioR, Eaq, D.CL, ERS, President, in the 
Ms Chevir. 


__ The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


‘fe ‘The aeontre preenin were announced, and thanks voted to _ 
the 


For THE Lrpeart. 


From the Avutrnaor.—Medum. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. to. 
London, 1892. pp. 52. Plates. 
—— Quelle est la race In plus ancienne de la Ruasie centrale ? 
By Anatole Bogdanow. 8vo. | | 
—— Les races et les langues, By haaré Lefevre. Svo. Paris. 





—— The Usdereroard Life. By David MacRitchie. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, 1892. Etat 47. Plates. | 
Sele ‘a Enife of the E : By Otis T 
ae sent on hos Spec ople of British Columbia. By a” 
George M. Dawson, LLD., RS. pp. 44. RATS C;. 
VOL. XXII. a 
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From the Secretary or State vor tHe ee eee 
from His Honour the Administrator of British New Guinea 
From the Trusrers or rae Metzoveye Postic Liseary.— South 
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Sea Languages. By the Rev. D. MacDonald. 2 vols, Svo. 


Melbourne, 1889-9], pp. 134; XXvili, 28], 

From the Acanture bes Sciences pe Cracovie.—Bulletin Inter- 

_ national. 1892, Wo. 8. 

From the Geovocrsts’ Associatiow.—Proceedings. Vol. xii, 9-10. 

From the Devonsurer ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT oF 
Scresce, Lireearcre, asp Ant.—Report and Transactions. 
Vol. xxiv. The Devonshire Domesday. Part 9. | 

From the Americas Association Fox THE ADVANCEMENT oF Science. 
—Proceedings. Vol. xl. 

From the Essex Freip C.ve—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. vi, 10. 

From the Hora Usrrep Service Ixetrrvrtion.—Journal. No. 177. 

From the Austrattay Muset™.—Records. Vol. in, 1. 

From the Eorron—Nature. Nos. 1203-1205. 

— Spas sion eye Pi 

—— L'Anthropologie. — T. iii, 4. 

—— Revne Scientifique. T. 1, 20-23. 





From the Eco p’ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Parts.—Revue Mensuelle. | 


1892, 11. 

From the Brauner Gesetiscuarr rig Axraroronocie, Eraxovocie 
Un UngrscnuicuTe.—Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 1892. Heft 4. 

ct ~~ Roya. Asuric Socert, Certox RANCH.—Journal. 

WO. oat. 
From the Roran Scorrsu Geooraraican Socirty—The Scottish 
eographical Magazine, Vol. viii, 12. 

From the Socterh Irantana Dt AxrroroLogia, Erxotoau, & Psico- 
Logis ComParata.—Archivio per l'Antropologia e la Etnologin. 
Vol. xxii, 2. 

From the Socrepape ng GrooRarmia pr Lisn04.—Boletim. 10, 
Serie, 12; lla Serie, 1, 2. 

From the Rovan Grocrarnica Soctety.—Proceedings. Voll, xiv, 
Il, 12. ; 

From the Rovat Socrety.—Proceedings. No. 316. 

From the Societr or Arts.—Journal, Nos. 2056-2080. 

From the Society or Braxican AkcH£0LOGY.—Proceedings. Vol, 


xv, Ll. 
From the N [EDERLAUSITZER GESELLSCHAFT Fite ANTHROPOLOGIE UxpD 
URorscuicnre.—Mittheilungen. Band ii, 6. 


From the Sociéré IMPERIALE pes Naturauistes DE Moscor.—. 


Bulletin. 1892, 2 

From the AxTHRoPoLoaican Socretr oF Wasnixcros.—The American 
Anthropologist. Vol, v, 4. 

From the Pournesian Soctery.— Journal. Vol. i, 3. 


Mr. A. J. Evans read a Paperon “A E Prehistoric Inter 
in the Cave of Barma Geande ake Mentone.” > interment 
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Mr. J. Attex Brows, Dr. Garson, and Dr. Tytor took } 


in the discussion, and the Author replied. 
Dr. H. Cottey Marcu read a Paper on “ Polynesian Mytho- 
graphy; a Symbolism of Origin and Descent.” 





MENTONE and their relation to the NeowiTHIc CAVE-BURIALS 
of the Fisa.ese,' 


By Artuur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A. 


On February 7th, 1892, a fresh discovery of human skeletons 
associated with primitive implements and ornaments was made 
in one of the caves near Mentone that have already been the 
scene of more than one interesting discovery. The cave in 
which the present find was made bears the name of Barma 
Grande, and is one of a series of grottoes that honeycomb th 
sea-face of the promontory of Lower Cretaceous Limestone 
that rises just across the Italian frontier on the Ventimiglia side 
of Mentone, and which, from its red bastions, is locally known 
the Commune of Grimaldi. 

Earlier discoveries of human remains in these caves have 
already been described by M. Emile Riviére? and others, and 
from the bones of extinct animals found in cave-earth in which 
the human interments occurred M. Riviére has not hesitated to 
refer them to the Palwolithic Age. The same view of these 
discoveries has been taken by Professor Issel of Genoa, who, 
however, in his recent book on Liguria* uses the word Miolithic, 
intending to indicate a period between the pure Palwolithic and 
Neolithic times. But the evidence on which a Palwolithic 
antiquity was claimed for one of the earlier skeletons found, 
now in the Natural History Museum at Paris, has not by any 
means met.with universal acceptance.* 

* An account of this find, incorporated, with additions and some slight recti- 
ioPRatce ents maakt ea ee oe 
menschlichen Skeleten in die Hohle Barma Grands zwischen Mentone and 
Ventimiglia"). An excellent article on the same subject (“ The Cave Men of 
Mentone") by Mr. A. Vaughan Jennings, F.L.S., F.G.4, to which E hare badthe 
advantage of referring in the course of this paper, appeared in “ Natural Science” 
(June, 1892). To this must now be added another by Dr. Vernean in“ Anthro- 
logic,” IIL C1209), p81, egg. sith | 

* * De L'Antiquité de homme dans les Alpes Maritimes.” Paris, 1597, 

* * Liguria Geologica ¢ Preistorica," vol. ii, p. 285, | 

‘ ¥y. Boyd Dawkins: “Cave Hunting,” p. 259; and of. “Early Man in 
Britain,” p. 229, G@, de Mortillet: “ Arch. priistorique,”” p. 390. nelly: 
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the most completel 
1872 in the neigh 


discoveries the most important, at any rate 
described, was that made by M. Rivitre in 
iring Barma dou Cavillou.' Here at a 


depth of 655 metres beneath the surface of the cave-earth, 
which consisted of ashes, with animal bones and small instru- 


ments of bone and flint, he di: 





a human skeleton, But, 


as bearing on the conclusions as to the date of the cave, it is te 


be noted that no st 


talagmitic layer was encountered. 


The skeleton lay on its left side in the attitude of sleep. A 
stone lay beneath its head and another behind the loins. An 


found adhering to the skull, their adherer 





ce being due to a ferru- 


ginous substance, fragments of which lay near, and which Cave a 
uddy colour to the whole. Evidently this ochreous substance 
had been used by the departed in his life-time to paint his face 
and body, and the whole character of the deposit clearly points 
to careful interment. From the discovery of bones of extinct 
animals mixed with the ashes in the overlying stratum, M. 
Riviére concluded nevertheless that the skeleton was palwolithic.* 

But M. Rivitre wholly omitted from his reports on the cave 


and its contents the 


very important results already obtained by 


Mr. Moggridge from the same grotto? Mr. Mogeridge made a 
section of the Barma dou Cavillou when the cave was nearly 
intact, missing the skeleton afterwards brought to light by no 


more than 2 feet. 


He discovered * five floors formed in the 


earth by long continued trampling.” containing near the centre 
in éach case traces of a hearth, and, around, flint flakes and axes, 


"'Trans.of Devonshire Ass," 1973, p. 315, egq., while admitting difficulties, was 


inclined to acce 
Carillon in 1872. 


thio Age of the skeleton found in the Barma dou 


' Emile Rivitre : “Tho grt, me de Thomme dans les Al pees Maritimes," 


Faris, 1887, p. 127, 
“ Trans. of Davclakine 3 


cr. Pongelly : “The Cave Man of Mentone, 


As,” 1873, P: 295, wey. 
de | 


* “Décourerte d'une squelette humaine ‘epoque paléolithique dans les 
cavernes de Baoussd Roussé,” 1873, and of, “ De VAntiquiké de homme dans les 


Alpes Maritimes," p. 127 


,Segg. Amongst the bones discovered were represented 


Ursus spela-us (numerous tecth, » few bones), Ursus arctos, Canis bps Canis 


vulpes, Mustela vulgnris, 
Walls. sate. Arctom ys 
eoniculus ; Rhinoceros 


Hyena speles, Felis antiqua, Felis spelra, Felis lynx, 
primigenta, Mus arvalis, 4. MUscardinus, she 
tichorinus, Equus Caballus, Sus serofa fossilis, Bo 


prumigenina, Cervus alces, Cerrus claphus, Cervus Cansdensis, Capra pri 


Am 
Amongs 


2“ Brit, Assoc, Kep,,” 





t the 
Littorina littores occurred: also Pecten maximus and Cassis saturon, which 
Atlantic forms, though very rare in the Mediterranean. Som 

euch aa Numzmulites perforata were found. On the mammalian 


shells, the Oveanie and non-Mediterranenn forme Purpura lapillus 


Some 
Boyd Dawkins, “ Cave Hunting," Pp. 475, note. 


1871, p. 156, Gf. Dawkins: “Cave Hunting.” 
: Trans, of Daccunee'ae’ 1578, p- 206 seqy., teal 
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hammer-stones, and bones of animals. “The bones were those 
of animals still existing.” .This evidence points clearly 
to the conclusion that the cave was inhabited in neolithic 
times. As a matter of fact, in his first account of his excavations 
M. Riviére described a pottery whorl as having occurred in a 
superticial stratum," and an implement of jade was also discovered. 
It 1s further to be noted that amongst the objects found in a 
surface layer of the innermost part of M. Rivitre’s“ Third Cave ” 
is a part of a polished stone axe showing traces of fire.* 

The annexed diagram (Fig. 1) will — . 
give an idea of the general conforma- 
tion of the cave or cleft known as the 
Barma Grande in which the most 
recent discoveries have been made, 
From the data that I was able to 
gather on the spot from quarrymen 
who atone time or anotherhadtaken, 
part in its excavation, the original ats an 
floor of the cave, at its mouth, over  =-ss. 77 
the spot, that is, where the skeletons =»... .... 
were found, was 7-50 metres above Seto tap///7// 
the stratum in which they lie. But res 
this depth only includes’ what has 
been artificially removed frim the 
cave, There are reasons for believing 
that the deposit had originally been 
somewhat higher but that the original 
level of the floor had heen previously 
lowered by natural agencies.* 
_ As early as 1858 M. Forel, a Swiss geologist,* had obtained 
from the superficial layer of the cave, half a yard thick, various 
bones and implements. The animal remains are described as 
those of phan it sheep, antelope (?), aurochs, horse, boar, 
wolf, fox, cat, ra 
patella, pecten, and pectunculus). Amongst the implements are 


' In his revised account of the find, however (“ De I' Antiquité de l'homme, 
co.," p, 164), M. Rivitre reduces this to a flat disk of dark brown stone. 

* Eivitre: op. cit,, Pi. 1X,13. In his account of Cave 3, M. Rividre omits all 
mention of this discovery. It is difflcult for the reader to remedy this omission 
for the book has no index, and the prorenience of the objects in the plates is in 


mast not gir 


en. i 
2 Cf. A. V. Jennings: op. cit,, 272, whe cites M. Forel for the fact that as 
early as 1858—before the excavations had begun—the floor had been lowered © 


natoral agencies “as shown by ossiferous incrustations clingi iz to the walls.” 


rofessor Iseel considers that the original floor was 11 metres above the skeletons, 


* See his “ Notice sur les Instruments en Silox et les Ossements trouvés dans 
les Cavernes 4 Menton,” 1860, . 


Baln Rosa Caves near Mentone. 989 — 


bit, cachalot (7), and various shells (dentalium, 
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| 1 Sen letter of filson, U.8. Consul at Nice, in “L’Homme.* las. 
p. 186: the shull is reproduced by M. Bividre, op. cit., p. 197. The cepbale 
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nentioned arrow heads, fish-hooks, spear heads, and short rough 

Between 1866 and 1886 M. Riviére, Professor Léone Orsini and . 
others undertook a systematic excavation of the cave, and the 
whole contents of the outer part were eventually cleared out to 
about 14 metres above the spot where the liter discovery of skele- 
fons were made. Remains of various extinct animals were found 
including most of the species found in the other caves! The 
most important disco was due, however, to non-scientific 
hands. In 1884 Louis Julien, the foreman of the men employed 
in quarrying the cliff, who had taken up the work of excavation, 
unearthed, at a depth of 8:40 metres? a more or less perfect 
skeleton. It is described as having had a large flake of Hint at 
the top of the head, and two is ae at the shoulders “ like 
epaulettes.” The skull was coated with a red ochreous substance. 
Above was a layer of coal and ashes amongst which were the 
teeth of ruminants, ox, deer, and goat, and small flakes. The 
skeleton lay on its back between the cave wall and a larve stone, 
with the head towards the mouth of the cave. The skull is now 
in the Mentone Museum. 

It is to be observed, however, that in this case, as in the lower 
strata of the Barma dou Cavillou, no pottery was discovered. The 
cave-earth and the remains in it lay in a confused mass without 
regular stratification, and here again no layers of stalagmite 
occu 

The present discovery was made near the mouth of the cave and 
close to the spot where the skeleton of 1884 had been unearthed. 
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Unfortunately, as in the former case, it was not made by a 
scientific excavator but by men engaged im quarrying the lime- 
atone cliff, I visited the spot shortly afterwards on more than one 
occasion, but the ornaments and imple- aay 
ments had been removed by the owner of 
the quarry to his house, and there was 
ity in ascertaining the exact 
ition in which the several relics were 
iscovered. — | 
The subjoined sketch (Fig. 2) will givea 
fair notion of the position in which the 
bodies were found. They lay across the 
present mouth of the cave wi their heads 
to the east. The outermost skeleton was 
that of a man apparently well on in life. 
Unfortunately the skull was broken with a 
blow of a pick at the moment of discovery, 
and the length of the skeleton can there- 
fore be only approximately given. From 
his heel to his shoulder he measured 1°35 
metres, so that he was probably at least as 
tall as the taller of the three adult skele- 
tons found in 1872-1873, which reached 
the length, according to M. Riviere, of 2 
metres. This gigantic frame was some- 
what turned to the left, but it lay more 
an its back than the other two. By his 
left hand, laid close to his femur, lay a long 
flint knife (Fig. 3). About the neck and on 
the skull were remains of ornaments of 
teeth and bone, fish vertebra and pierced 
shells, among them many nasse neritea, 
and on the legs a little below the top of 
the tibias were two Cyprieas.' 
Immediately behind this lay a skele- 
ton, recognised by Dr. Verneau* as that 
ofa woman. It rested on the left side with 
the knees slightly drawn up, and its right a 
hand almost resting on the giant's shoul- 3 PY 
der. It is said to have held another flint mo. 3—rust este FOUND 
knife This female skeleton was not 50 WITH FIRST SEELETOM- a> 
richly decked with ornaments as the other pliner, (23x Gem) 
two, the bone and tooth pendants being wanting in this case Fy 
1 T take this last statement from M. Riviére's short notice of the find in the 
Compte-rendu of the Académie des Sciencrs, of March 7, 1892. ; i 
2 Anthropologie,” ITT, 527. 3 4. V. Jennings, op. cil., p. 274. 
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shall return. - These, 
- Amongst the bored sh 
| Cyprea,’ Cerithium, and a kind of Troch 


FIG. 4.— FLINT KNIFE Forxp WITH THIED SEELETON. 4 linear. 
(Size, 17 = & cm.) - 
though of tall stature were distinctly 

smaller than the first discovered, | 

From the position in which the bodies lay it seems natural 
to conclude that the two smaller individuals here j Te 
in a position of dependence on the old giant. _ gst the 
objects found, chiefly, as far as I could gather, about the heads 
and necks of | ins of neckl 
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Balzi Rossi Caves near Mentone, 293 
Nassa neritea,' the same shell that formed the head ornament of 
the skeleton excavated by M. Riviére in the Barma dou 
Cavillou. This correspondence is of great importance as 


showing that both interments belong to the same race and 
_ time. It is the more to be regretted that on my second visit to 


the cave and its owner, who professed to keep the smaller relics 
found at his house, all these and several other objects had 
disappeared. The owner himself had made the discovery no 
stnall source of gain by charging visitors a fee of a frane apiece. 
In return for this, however, he did practically nothing to 
protect the skeletons, which in a few weeks’ time were so 
trodden under foot as to be almost past recognition. 

Another interesting correspondence between the present 
discovery and that of the Barma dou Cavillou was the presence, 
in the earth about the skeletons, of lumps of a ferruginous 
substance, which in this, as in the other cave, had partly stained 
the bones. There can be no doubt that this had been placed 
with the departed that he might have the wherewithal to paint 
his face and body for entry into the spirit world. 

On the osteological characteristics of the skeletons I cannot 
speak as.an expert. They have, however, been examined by 
Sate ign authorities, whose accounts in the main agree. The 

were decidedly dolichocephalic. The large skull has 
prominent supra-orbital ridges, the smaller skull has these 


prominences less marked and 1s narrower across the frontal bones, 
but, still, stronger, thicker, and more Soeey ridged than the 


Neolithic skulls of the Finalese. Professor asel, M. Riviere, 


. Mr. A. V. Jennings? and more recently Dr. Verneau* have been 


independently led to compare the Cro-Magnon skulls—M_. Riviere 
especially laying stress on the curious rectangular orbits, Pro- 
fessor Issel, in a | communication read before the Natural History 


5 This observation is corroboraled Es M. a tale who also saw these shells, 
TI, 528. 


and | Dr. Verneau, “ Anthropologie, 

r. Jennings remarks, op. cif, ray ks regards the skulls, . « + the first 
bs of & size proportionate to the ‘skeleton, and enough remains to dhcter ence 
pg characters, though the left side, the jaw, and t! e basis cranii are wanting. 


e maximum length is 21em., and the greatest width in the parietal region i a: 


16cm. The cephalic indices are therefore 71-5 and 66-5, the former ve 

that of the 1894 skull determined by Mr. Wilson (“ Brit. Ass. Rep.,"” 1885, p. 1818), 
as 71°35, and near those of Cro-Magnon, The craniofacial angle is not casy to 
determine, but it seems to be approximately #0°. The larger skull is higher in 
the parietal region, and projects to a remarkable extent above tho occip ital region, 
ao much a that it is dust a abnormal, The smaller skull is est in the 


ppeeecten parietal regio 
emeau has on Faas what remained of the middleskull. He establishes: 


the cic st scuba of the Burma Grande skulls to those of Cro- 


but observes that the forehead in this case is somewhat shorter and the skull _ 


higher—“ mais malgré ea il se rapproche tellement, le reste, du 
la Verire, dont il emmgere me iain casted traits, qu'il at eacbas imponitio. ds de 
l'en isoler,” op. cif., p. 538. 
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Society of Genoa of April 4, 1892, which I had the advantage of 
hearing, while in favour of the Palwolithic date of the skeletons, 
yet came to the conclusion that though the bones were thicker. 
the crania and skeletons, on the whole, presented the same racial 
characteristics as the undoubtedly Neolithic skeletons of the 
caves of Finale, farther along the Ligurian Coast, Speaking as 
a non-expert I can only say that my own impression strongly 
agrees with this, and that the Mentone skeletons represent the 
sume Tace as those of Finale, in a somewhat more primitive 


stage, 

oh view of the strong opinions that have been expressed as 
to the Paleolithic age of this and the other similar interments 
in the caves of Balzi Rossi, the following considerations will 
not be out of place —— 

The great depth at which the skeletons were found both in 
the present instance and in the other allied discoveries, the 
undoubted fact that bones of extinct animals were found in the 
cave-earth above the level of the skeletons, and the absence, 
except in the case of a more or less superficial find, of polished 
stone implements, are all facts which give a primd facie 
probability to the view that we have here to deal with remains 
of Palwolithic age. Another very remarkable phenomenon 
which distinguishes this whole group of discoveries from all 
hitherto known Neolithic interments is the absence of pottery. 
In the vast mass of deposit extracted by M. Riviére to a 


was found, nor was any noticed by Mr. Moggridge an 
explorers. And this evidence becomes the more significant 
when it is added that in the still larger cave, the Barma 
Grande—with which we are dealing, in a. still greater depth of 
deposit, no single fragment of pottery has been discovered. 1 
myself on two different occasions have spent a considerable 
time hunting over the heaps of cave-earth tumed out from 
above and around the skeletons, but was unable to find the 
smallest particles of earthenware. | 

This total absence of pottery from the present deposits 
becomes, moreover, still more remarkable when they are 
brought into comparison with the Neolithic interments of the 
caves of the Finale district, on the same Ligurian coast, 
between Albenga and Savona. In this case the deposits are 
im all cases associated with pottery, and the earth of these 
caves 18 full of sherds to a depth, in some cases, of 9 metres, 
Tre, bones of domestic animals, moreover, are there abundant.’ 

the Balzi Rossi these too seem to be conspicuous by 
their absence. = Say eet 

From all this We may venture to arrive at one safe deduction. 


depth of 655 metres from the Barma dou Cavillou no t ees | 
nt 
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and the other grottoes of the Balzi Rossi Cliffs belong to an 
earlier period than the Neolithic stratum so well represented in 
the Finalese. All this is in perfect keeping with the osteo- 
logical evidence referred to above. 

But are we therefore to conclude that the Balzi Rossi remains 
are of Paleolithic date ? 

It seems to me that there are other circumstances to be 
considered in connexion with these latter finds, which do not 
aiimit of such a conclusion—unless, indeed, the word “ Palzo- 


lithic” is to be given a sense different from its usual acceptation. 


When we come to examine the views as to the extreme 
antiquity of the instruments, such as M. Rivitre has not hesi- 
tated to put forward in the most unqualified manner, we find, 
in fact, a curious illustration of the danger of proving too much, 
The skeletons lie in all cases beneath a vast mass of cave-earth 
in which the remains of extinct animals are undoubtedly 
associated with implements of flint and bone that may justly 
ba recarded as the work of Paleolithic man. Therefore we are 


told the interments themselves must belong to the same age. 
Long flint knives such as those discovered, may, it is true, find 
parallels in some of the later Paleolithic caves such as that of 
La Madeleine, though like implements were also in common use 
‘1 Neolithic times. But the argument invoked by M. Riviére 
leads us to consequences far beyond this, In the cave-earth of 
the overlying stratum implements occurred not only of types 
characteristic of the Magdalenian group, of Solutré, and of 
Laugerie Haute and Basse, but included quartzite and other 
forms peculiar to the still earlier art of Le Moustier.' In. the 
same way the bones of extinct animals found lead us on this 
showing to the conclusion that the “ Man of Mentone” dated 
hack to the days of the earliest group of pleistocene mammals. 
The very fact that these different forms are mixed up to 
gether in the overlying cave-earth points clearly to partial or 


general disturbance. In the Barma dou Cavillou, moreover, our 
surprise at the great depth at which the interment occurred is 


considerably diminished when we find from Mr. Moggridge’s 
observations that there had been six different floors of occupa- 
tion dating from a period when the fauna was apparently 
confined to existing species. In the case of the Barma Grande, 
moreover, there is, as we have seen, distinct evidence that the 
floor level had once been higher and had subsequently been 
lowered by natural processes of denudation. But this raising 

See Casalia de Fondouce and Cartnilhae, Matérinur, &e.." 1873, p. 199; 
Te Mortillet: “ Arch. préistorique,” p. 100. Quartzite implements of the 
Moustier type also occur in the grottoes of the Finalmarina district, notably 
the Arma delle Fate, aseociated with bones of Ursus speleus. 
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or lowering of the floor level by natural causes nay have been 
carried on to a far greater extent than is now traceable. The ° 
jumble of bones and implements of different ages, the unstrati- 
fied character of parts of the cave contents still visible—may it 
not at least be partly due to the past influence of flood-waters 
bringing down débris from interior cavities of the rock ? 

Making however every allowance for the operation of such 
causes the great depth at which these interments were found 
is still a phenomenon which must be taken into very serious 
account. It is moreover the more striking when we contrast it 
a” with the comparatively superficial character of the Neolithic 
-.. graves in the caverns of the Finale district. In that case the 
a. average depth at which the skeletons lay was not more than 
eg about 50 centimetres, and though in places, owing to the ac- % 
ae cumulation of débris, it was as much as 2 metres! even this 7 
=. represents barely a quarter of the depth at which the Balzi dl 


\ *, f 





d ossi deposits lay. The absence of pottery in this whole group & 
“ of caves, of polished implements, of the bones of domesticated . 
animals, all this, us already pointed out, shows that the men 7 
buried there were living in a distinctly more primitive stage ~: 
of culture than the Neolithic folk of the Binalics Yet the. 


Neolithic deposits of Finale which give place by insensible 
gradations to those of the early metal age and to. forms 
akin to those of the Yerremare of the other side of the 
Apennines, must themselves date back well beyond the third 
Millennium before our era. 

The race of Balzi Rossi, then, must be fairly reckoned to be 
earlier than these, and if the ratio of the overlying deposit is to 
count for anything may precede them by thousands of years, 

But granting this we must not shut our eyes to the fact that 
the interments of the Barma Grande and the Barma dou 
Cavillou present us with a cult of the dead, and, as I hope to 
show, with certain forms of ornaments and implements which 
find their nearest parallels rather among Neolithic than even the 
latest Paleolithic remains. Nor must it be forgotten that no 
bones of extinct animals have been in any case found in direct 
association with this group of skeletons. Several cases full of 
hones, found in the immediate neighbourhood of the skeletons, 
have now, in fact, been examined by Messieurs H. Filhol and a 
M. Boule? and proved to belong to the following animals -— + 
oe, Horse, Wild Boar, Bison Ewropaus, Red and Roe Deer. ~ 
fber, and an uncertain ruminant. It will be seen that not a 
single characteristic Quaternary animal occurs in the list. It is 
en A. Issel, * Nuove ricerche sulle Caverne ossifero della Liguris " (Rome, i 

* “ Anthropologie," III, 832. 7 
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to be observed moreover that the mere fact that these were inter- 
ments, implying as it does previous excavation, makes the appear- 
ance of Pleistocene remains, and even Paleolithic implements 


at higher levels in the cave earth, of no value for determining 


the age of the skeletons. | 

The careful laying out of the dead in the attitude of sleep 
with his flint knife in his hand, his necklace and head orna- 
ments, and the ochre beside him wherewith to paint his face 
and body in the other world—all this shows a development 
in ‘religious custom which has hitherto in no single well- 
authenticated instance been carried back to Paleolithic times. 
It is characteristically “ Neolithic,” We may go further and say 
that the special forms of sepulture discovered here fit on in a 
suggestive way to the burial rites still practised at a later date 
on this same coast by the Neolithic people of the Finalese. 
There too we find the body laid out m the same attitude of 
sleep, with the legs ip ae drawn up, an attitude which, as 
distinguished from the still more contracted posture of the 
Northern races in primeval times, we may perhaps venture to 

ard as characteristic of a less severe climate, and the less 
habitual necessity for drawing up the legs under the shelter of 
whatever served them asa mantle. There too we find the same 
bored shells and teeth hung round the neck, and the same 
ferruginous substance laid beside the departed to deck his person 
in the Spirit World; there too flint and bone objects (some of 
these latter of very similar forms) were placed ready to his hand, 
In the caves of Balzi Rossi however the skeletons were at most 
propped up or pillowed by large stones ; in the Finale inter- 
ments, such as those of the grotto of the Arene Candide we find 
‘n the case of the adults, stones placed round and over the 
skeletons so as to form a rude cist, though the children were 
still simply buried in the cave-earth. In hens later interments 
moreover the polished axes and pottery placed beside the dead as 


well'as the remains of domesticated animals attest the higher ~ 


stage of culture amidst which they had lived. Still the points 
of similarity in the sepulchral rites practised in both groups are 
unmistakeable. And in view of these pointe of resemblance 
the conclusion arrived at by Professor Issel, that the Balzi Rossi 
skeletons,in spite of some more primitive characteristics, belong 
essentially to the same race as the skeletons of Finalmarina, 
gains additional force. : 

The bone implements supply us with some fresh points of 
relationship. ‘The bored pendants, formed of canines of deer 


much worn down, found with the skeletons both in the Barma 
Grande and the Barma dou Cavillou are identical even to their 


notched decorations with ornaments of the same kind found by 
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Professor Issel" in the Caverna delle Arene Candide near Final- 
_ _—s marina (see Fig. 5) associated undoubtedly Neolithic re- 
" — ‘mains. ‘Identical pendants have also been found in the 
_ Neolithic deposit of the Grotta di Sant’ Elia in Sardinia? It is 
| ___ to be observed that very similar deer’s tooth ornaments, though 
___-‘Without the notches, were found in the caves of La Madeleine, 
_  Laugerie Basse and Les Eyzies where they are ascribed to the 
Reindeer Period, A stumpy bone punch also found near the 
Karma Grande skeletons, in the possession of Mr. A. V. J ennings, 
is of the same type as a bone implement from the excavations 
of the Neolithic deposit in the grotto of the Arene Candide." 





Another very close parallel is afforded by the cusped bone 
instrument represented in Fig. 6 which the Rev. J. E. Somer- 





Fig. 6.—DOSE ARROW-HEAD. 


ville of Mentone obtained from the neighbourhood of one of the 
last discovered skeletons of the Barma Grande. Though blunter 
and thicker, it greatly resembles some of the bone heads described 
as “ cuspidi di freccia ad alette” from the Neolithic burial place 
in the Arene Candide cave. 

Of all the bone objects, however, discovered with the present 
interments the most interesting are those already referred to us 
resembling two small eggs, or acorns, with their big ends united 

_ With a connecting stem. The bossy part of these ornaments 
was decorated with rows of parallel lines running up the sides 
like the rungs of so many Indiders (Fig. 7 a and 6). Seven or 
eight of these are said to have occurred in all,* but, like other 

* “ Scavi recenti nella Caverna della Arene Candide,” Bull. di Paletn. it. Ann | 
tii, Tuy. iv, Figs. 9,10. One is of shell, | 
by Tenet utee Kirchoriano at Rome, They were kindly pointed out to me r 

re G.-A. Colini. . rf, 
2“ Reliquie Aquitanies,” B. Pl. V. 11, 12. 13 47, where they are 2a" 
referred to Bed Oars cia caty Us 1B, and p. 47, where they are 5 
| esel, op. cit., Tar. IV. 2 ef. Tar. VI. 6. ‘sf 

* Op. cit, Tar, TV. 2; Tar. V7.8 = 


q f + 5, " 
~ * Fonly saw three, and Mr. Jenuings (op. eit. 276) the same number, He 
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relics found, most of them have since disappeared. The shape 

of different specimens varied slichtly, some being more elongated ; 
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(a) with fish-vertebre adhering. > 


But what at once struck me on seeing these objects was the 
striking resemblance they presented tocertain amber ornaments ~~ 
discovered with early Neolithic skeletons in the galleried tombs 
of Scandinavia and North Germany. In a communication to ~~ 
the Prdhistorische Blitter, of Munich, on the subject of the 
present discovery, [ have already called attention to this  ~ 
remarkable parallelism, and this view has since received a 
favourable reception in the North. My friend, Dr. Sven . 
Siderberg,' Director of the Museum of Lund, has kindly 
sketched for me some examples in that collection, which are 4 

here figured for the sake of comparison (Fig.8). These double- 
-_ bossed objects of amber are in Scandinavia generally known as 
_  “hammer-shaped” beads? and from their supposed resemblance 
to the stone-hammers of the same period, have been by many 
supposed to have been worn as amulets. It is, however,note- 
worthy that the type which presents the greatest resemblance ~~ 
describes them as having been found Iyingon the forehead of the skeletons, It a 
x poseinie, a M. Rividre has sug; ted, that they are of stagshorn. ~ 
_* Dr. Siderberg writes “ Die Zuzammenstellung von den Knochenperlen mit 
den scandinavischen Bernsteinperlen mit Keulenform ist ‘quite striking’ und 
die Ahnlichkeit kann unmdglich zufillig sein, Ich bin sicher dass der Fund 


von solchen Perlen in Italien ¢in grosses Aufsehen in der gelehrten Welt _ 
erwecken wird.” of 


i See on these especially Carl Noeergnard, * Ravemykkerne i Steenaideren ™ ol 
| (Aurboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1859, SHL, segg.). Mesdorf, ~~ 
sy “ Vorgeschichtliche Alterthiimer aus Schies wig-Holstein,” Fig. 117. 7 
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to the Scandinavian stone-hammers' is of later date than the 
others, and does not seem to occur in the chambered barrows 
with an entrance gallery. The 
truth is that the older form does 
not seem to be copied from any 
type of stone-hammer, though it 
Tape a close analogy to certain 
blunt stone implements grooved 
round the middle, specimens of 
| which have been found in Britain 
and elsewhere, and to which the 
name of “sink-stones” has been 
given* But in view of the exist- 
ence of these earlier bone orna- 
fy ments, which belong to a time 
' When ground and polished imple- 
ments of stone were perhaps un- 
known, it hardly seems n 
to derive the early amber forms 
of Scandinavia from such “sink- 
stones.” 
In addition to the above type of 
bone ornament with its egg-shaped 
ends, I saw part of another some- 
—- what analogous specimen, of wate 
1G. 8,—SCANDINAVIAN amngy & Tepresentation is given in Fig. 9. 
EY TNA SOM Ss a Wea sceeat eee dite have 
orginally consisted of two semi- 
spherical bosses, flat below, and 
linked by a thin perforated neck. . 
The bone in this case also js 
covered with the converging 
rows of parallel lines, Half of — 
another example found near the * “ 
skeletons is preserved in the FIG, 0.—nONE ORNAMENT. 
Geological Museum at Genoa 
This geometrical system of ornamentation seems to be foreign 
to the decorative system as found on bone and horn objects of 





' This form is flatter, and the central part is cut out more st right angles. 
a pare een by Neergnard, op. cit., p. 292. These flat types are found 
_. In“ Liguria Geologica e Preistorica,” 4 otis, it is figured as if entire; but 
this restoration is the work of the artist. Melhor hue x scoe aie btn aoe 


nen ved in * Anthropologie,” ITI. 680 with the flat « i. 
a differentl Pet Ape alae dae ae at Part completeand the strin 


oe arranjeed. Can this be al doe to the dranghteman 
Sip ies vans, “Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain,” p. 211, see 
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“the Reindeer Period." On the other hand, like the bone ~ 
ornaments themselves on which it occurs, it presents the closest 
analogy to a style of decoration very characteristic of the Stone ~~ 
Age in Northern Europe. Dr. Soderberg, who was struck by 
this, bas kindly sketched for me a Danish hanging-pot of 7 
- Neolithic date, the striations on which show distinct points of 
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_ resemblance to the last-mentioned bone ornament from the 
3 Barma Grande (Fig. 10). The qati 4 
_ same decorative system is common A 
- ‘to a whole series of vessels belong- 

- img to the Neolithic Period in 
; North-West Germany and Seandi- a 

-  wnavia, where it is most frequently [1 ‘’ 
’ found on the lids) In a still more | 
literal guise—zones and columns: | 

_ of parallel lines—this kind of orna- ot i" 
mentis also found on the Neolithic a 
pottery of East and West Prussia? =| Ss A 


The conclusion, then, to which = 

owe are led by these converging Tre. l0.— BOTTOM OF HANGING . 
lines of evidence is that the inter- ak, wie (#). a 
ments of the Barma Grande and the UPagestagin Aasene:3 4 
other caves of the Balzi Rossi cliffs, though embedded in a 

. Paleolithic stratum.are themselves of Neolithic date. Onthe — 

other hand, however, the entire absence of pottery, of polished 
implements, of remains of domestic animals, as compared with a 
the Neolithic interments of the Finale Caves further up the 
same Ligurian coast, is on any showing a most aan the 

phenomenon. <A greater degree of petrification is also observa- 
ble in the bone and other objects discovered. Jn all prote- = 

_ bility we have here to deal with an earlier Neolithic tratum than © 
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| any of which we have hitherto possessed authentic records. If 7 
the evidence of these Balzi Rossi interments is to count for = 


_ anything, it must henceforth be recognized that a race represent- 
ef | A ike essential features of the later population of the polished 
_ Stone Age was already settled on the Ligurian shores of the 
- Mediterranean at a time when many of the civilized arts, which 

ssion of Neolithic 





have hitherto been considered the original posse 
Man on his first ak abe in Europe, were unknown. It will 
~ no longer be allowable to suy that these supposed immigrants 
_ ‘from Asia brought with them at their first coming certain 5 
». domestic animals, and had already attained a knowledge of the Ss 
" potter's art, and of the polishing of stone weapons. And, if — 
_ * Rows of parallel lines or long notches are indeed known (eg., “ Reliquie 
“7 Aquitanica,” B. Pl. XXV), but not arranged in regular converging columns. Ps 
‘: Cf. Dr. 0. Tischler, “Steinseit in Ostpreussen,” p. 4 (Fix. 1}, &o. a 
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this is the case, something at least will have been done towards 
bridging the gap between the earlier and later Stone Age in 
Europe. Till such time, however, as remains of extinct animals 
are found in such association with human interments as to prove- 
their contemporancity we must still allow for a vast interval of 
years between the latest remains of the “ Reindeer Period”! and 
interments, such as those of the Mentone Caves. 

The racial characteristics of the skeletons of the Balzi Rossi,? 
while linking them at one end with the later Neolithic occupants 
of the Finalese, show that they had essentially the same physical 
type as the early skeletons found in Cro-Magnon Cave with 
very similar ornaments of bored shells and teeth. The same 
features occur again in the skeletons from the’ Neolithic grotto 
of the Homme Mort, in Lozére, and in some of the French 
dolmens, as that of Vignettes The type recurs Enst of the 
Apennines and in Central Italy, Sicily and Sardinia; and the 
field of comparison extends to Southern Spain and the 
Canaries." 

The physical connexion: with the Dolmen people derives 
additional interest from the comparisons established between 
the bone ornaments found with the Barma Grande skeletons 
and the amber hammer-beads of the Scandinavian Gallery 
Graves, and the decorative system of the pottery found in the 
same. It looks as if in the polished Stone Age the Neolithic 
settlers in the North of Europe had transferred to the new 

“materials, such as amber and earthenware, forms and ornamenta- 
tion which had already been_an ancient possession of a race 
settled on Enropean soil in still more primitive times. 

Two shells found with the Balzi Rossi interments, Pecten’ 
marimus’ and Cyproa millepunctata® point to Atlantic con- 
nexions, In the later Neolithic interments of the Finalese, on 
the other hand, which may represent the same race in a more 
advanced stage of development, we see new influences coming ~~ 
in from a very different direction. Some of the shells found — 
with these seem to have been derived from the Southern 
Mediterranean,’ and one, the Mitra oleacea, found by Pro- — 
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1In Liguria there seems to have been, strictly speaking, no Reindeer Feriod, 
as remains of that animal have not been found. But the bones of the Glutton | 
ond the primitive Murmot (Arctomys primigenia) found in the Balzi Rossi 
Caves pomt to analogous climatic conditions, and implements of the La _ 
Madeleine type are well represent 

* Bee specially Insel, “ Nnove Snake sulle Caverne ossifere delle es 

* Tesel op. eft. 

a ™“ Liguria,” &e., 256. | 
* From the Barma dow ae interment; Bivitre, ai cit. 2 
iy * Found with the Barma Grande skeletons. See A.V. J. 1, op. cit. p. 276) ae 
Ss , * Bee ep A. Imel, ““ Seavi recenti nella Caverna dell Arene Candide ~~ © 
; tm Liguria,” p. 210 seg. (Memorie della R. Ace. dei Lincel 1877-1878.) a = 
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» fessor Issel in the Caverna delle Arene Candide must have 
©— made its way by some primitive line of commerce from the 
Indian Ocean? | 

\ — This is not the place to develop in detail the evidence 
> supplied by these later cave-burials of the Finalese, the more so 
4s important monographs on this subject are being prepared 
> by two indefatigable local excavators, Padre Amerano’ of 
| Finalmarina and Padre Morelli of Genoa. The subject, 
however, is of such importance in relation to the earlier 
" interments of the caves near Mentone, that I may be allowed 


ol 
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"to give a few impressions derived from such studies as I have 
' myself been able to make of the Finale discoveries. The 


. lier at that place, partly in the Geological Museum, and 
in the private Collections of Don Morelli and of Signor 
_ Rossi at Genoa, and a very good example of a Neolithic 

skeleton with asseciated relics has been lately procured by 




















_ in Bordighera. 

The racial character presented by the human remains is, as 
- already observed, essentially the same as that of the Balzi 
_ Kossi skeletons. We have to deal with the same tall dolicho- 
- eephalic ree with rectangular orbits, a race which still finds 
its representatives among the hill-folk of Liguria. The mode 
_. of. burial revealed by these excavations presents, as already 
\ noticed, distinct points of similarity to the earlier funeral cult 


_ forated shell ornaments, the very posture. of the body, and some 
of the bone instruments found, still betray the earlier tradition, 
’ though the pottery and polished axes, the implements of im- 
_ ported jadeite and obsidian, the bones of domesticated animals, 
: Ss the regular cist which protected the remains, all proclaim a 
_ higher grade of culture. Among the new forms of instrument 
ere found are certain clay stamps, compared by Professor Issel 


. imprinted coloured patterns on their skins.* 

\ Nor is it the imported shells alone that give us a clue to the 
_ direction from which the new civilizing influences were being 
| brought to bear on the old indigenous race of this Ligurian 


© _ | So, too, Strobel discovered in the “ Fondi di Capanne," Meleagrina margnr- 
7 itifera, o shell derived from the Red Sea or Persian Gulf. Cy.“ Bullettino 
> di Paletnologia Italiana," I], p. 66. | , 

|. *“Seavi recenti nella Cavern delle Arene Candide in Liguria,” p. 130, seqq., 
+ ee and Tar. ¥. L 2. Similar instruments were used by the Guanches wf Grande 


rh ~ Ia Soe. Espafiola de Hist. Nat. xii, 1583, 
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_ objects themselves are to be seen partly in the Collegio Ghi- 


* Mr. Clarence Bicknell for the local Museum founded by him — 


> of the Mentone Caves. The provision of red ochre, the per-— 


with the “Pintaderas” with which the ancient Mexicans | 
~ coastland. In examining the forms of earthenware vessels — 


Si Canary. See Dr. R, Vernesu “Las pintaderaa de Gran Canaria," Ann. p. 
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discovered, some very remarkable parallels suggest them- 
selves. A peculiar form of bowl with a kind of cruciform orna- 
ment on ts bottom and curves on its side which is one of the 
most typical objects discovered, is identical with some of the 
most characteristic of the clay vessels found in the Terremare of 
the other side of the Apennines, notably that of Castione, near 
Parma, described by Strobel, where remains of the very baskets 
were found from which these clay forms seem to have origin- 
ated. It will be seen from this that the attempt of some 
Italian archeologists to draw a hard and fast line between the 
culture revealed in the Yerremare of the Po Valley and that of 
the more Westerly region is hardly borne out by these discoveries 
in the Finale Caves. It is, indeed, evident that the bulk of 
the remains in the Finalese Caves. belongs to an earlier period 
than those of the Terremare, and rather represent the antecedent 
stage of Neolithic and “ Zneolithie” culture out of which they 
crew. It is also true that certain ceramic developments 
which characterize these latter settlements, such as the 
semilunar handles, and several types of implements of bronze 
and bone, have not as yet been found on the Ligurian side, 
But a stage of culture closely allied to that of the rrremare is 
unquestionably to be found in the later strata of the Finulese 
Caves. Certain forms of handle, moreover, occur from which 
the semilunar type might easily develop itself: the horned handle 
(ansa a cornetti) has now actually come to light, and, in view of 
the identity of some of the most characteristic of the ceramic 
forts as well as of certain types of implements, we may renson- 
ably expect to find the field of comparison enlarged by fresh _ 
discoveries. The forms referred to are not, like the earlier types, 
found in association with skeleton interments, and there is 
nothing to prove that cremation was not at this time already 
wiaking good its hold on this side of the Apennines. Itiseven — 
possible that remains of primitive habitations may be brought ~ 
to light in the Ligurian coastlands as closely resembling the _ 
structure of the pile settlements of Lombardy and the Emilia — 
as the clay vessels found resemble those of Castione and other 
Transapennine stations. 
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Other Italian comparisons evoked by these discoveries take 
ns still further afield. The Neolithic remains from the Sar- 
cinian Caves display a decided parallelism. Certain forms of — 
vessels like double or reversible cops suggest that we have here 
the prototypes of the highly developed double or pedestalled —— 
eup, found in the early Sicilian cemeteries of Mykénwean Age, — 
on which so much light has recently been thrown by the — 
researches of Dr. Paolo Orsi. In the case of some fragments of — - 
primitive painted pottery we have, I venture to believe, a sister — 
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— Balzi Rossi 
: x fabric to the early painted vessels of the Sikel tombs, and to 
- a@ kindred ware found in the old TIapygian country about 
' Taranto. Nor, when we remember the historic evidence that 
the Sikels themselves migrated from the Italian mainland and 


Southern Etruria and Liguria itself, is there any @ priort reason 
- for doubting these comparisons. — | | 
4 Another favourite thesis of Professor Pigorini and others that 
-. the Ligurian Stone Age was prolonged to the time of the 
Roman Conquest" seems to me to be wholly at variance with 
* the evidence now before ua. For, in the Finale Caves, notably 
that of the Pollera, a progressive culture may be observed in 
snecessive layers, and, though metal objects are rare, there is 
distinct evidence that the deposits continued into the early 
- metal age. The vessels of the Castione type themselves betray 
contemporaneity of date. Bronze sansa 5 AS have been found 
of a type that occurs in the Zerremare and a curious cruciform 
ommament of thin bronze plate, while distantly recalling some of 
the gold quatre-foils of Mykénm, presents a somewhat close 
analogy to the plates of certain types of spiral fibule belonging 
to the late Bronze or earliest Iron Age in Southern Italy. A 
variety of comparisons lead us to the conclusion that the latest of 
these interments does not go down much beyond the close of the 
second Millennium before our era. 
If in Roman times the caves were again partially used, either 
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adduced as a proof that the Ligurian Stone Age goes down to 


t "Thisis repeated in the most unqualified form by Professor L. Pigorini, in one of 
his most recent publications (“1 primitivi abitatori della Valle del Po,” Rome, 
iv 1892).—" Solo tra le Alpi oricntali ¢ su quelle occidentali non penetrava la hice. 
+ Cadeva la Repubblics Romana e nel cuore della Liguria eranvi ancora Caverni- 
"coli colle arti ¢ coi costami della pura eth neolitics.” Much stress has been 
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~ 4 pine Ligurians as sleeping in caves, which is no more than what many 
- shepherds in this and other parts of Italy do still when tending their summer 
postures, Eut the writers who lay such stress on this, omit some other still 
more pertinent facta recorded by Diodiros about the Ligurians. He expresses 
admiration at the industriows way in whieh ae cultivated their rocky sai 
and overcame all natural obstacles. He notices that their 
the Gallic in character, which indicates a high grade of metallurgic industry. 
Their brazen shields indeed seem to have so impressed observers that on & 
strength of them, according to Strabo (lib. iv.) Greek origin was claimed by 
some for the Ligurians. Their national armament was at least so effective as to 
render their services taluable to the Carthaginians and the Sicilian tyrants, who 
largely loyed them as mercenaries slong with Etruscans and (ompanians. 
By the en of the first century B.¢., when Diodéros wrote, they were giving Uy 
their national arms forthe Roman, From Strabo (lib. iv.}, whose sccount is 
probably based on Poseidonios, we learn that they imported oil and wine, but 
thet o certain amount of wine of the quality of the modern Greek refzraata 
was mado in the country, Ligurian tunies and cloaks (saga) were known to 
ecommerce and Genoa a thriving market. 


for habitation or interment, the fact ought certainly not, to be 





had at one time occupied large tracts of Central Italy os far'as 


: 4 igh Peale a lat on a passage of Diodjros V, 49, who speaks of some of i 
the A | : 
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that date. One of the best results obtained in the domain of 
prehistoric archeology is that there was a constant tendency for 
civilization at least in North-Western, Central, and South-Eastern 
Europe, to find a common level, and that, for instance, as 
Montelius has shown, the difference between the Bronze Age 
chronology of Italy and Scandinavia is not considerable! But 
to suppose that the old population of these Ligurian coastlands, 
possessed not of rugged mountain ranges only but of valleys of 
surpassing richness, and ports and suitable landing-places for 
primitive navigation—living themselves within sight of the 
Tuscan hills beyond the gulf—shonld, as far as regards the 
essentials of culture, have remained over a thousand years 
behind the inhabitants of Scandinavian fiords, passes the limits 
of credibility. — 

The associated relics discovered in the more recent inter- 
ments of the Finale Caves shows, on the contrary, that the 
prehistoric inhabitants of this Ligurian coast possessed a form 
of culture which must be regarded as a collateral branch of that 
Italic Class represented by the contemporary dwellers in the 
Po Valley, offshoots of which were thrown out in other directions 
as far as Sicily and Sardinia, ‘The Eastern extension of the 
same primitive civilization, which here touched the Mediter- 
ranean shore, may in fact be traced through North Italy and 
Switzerland—where we see it in the Lake Dwelli nges—in a closely 
ullied form eastwards to the similar settlements about Laibach 
in Carniola, to the Danubian Valley, and still further afield 
through the old Thracian and Illyrian regions of the Balkan 
Peninsula to Greece on the one hand, and on the other to the 
North-Western coast of Asin Minor. Itisaremarkable fact that 
owl-like human figures, the counterpart of those discovered by 
Dr. Schliemann in the Troad—and at the same time perhaps 
the nearest existing prototypes of those of Mykéne,—have 
come to light in the Finale Caves. 2, 

_ This wide diffusion of kindred forms of culture may well 
have been the gradual result of the opening up by intertribal 
barter of primitive lines of commerce, in the case of Liguria no 
doubt partly maritime, and does not necessarily imply wholesale 
migration and displacement of the pre-existing European 
populations. On the contrary, as has been already pointed 


: Montelins : “ Om Tidsbestimning inom Bronsdldern.” | 
=/ hi fo examples from the collection of Don Morelli have now been published 
in Prof, Issel's “Liguria Geologica”e Proistoriva,” Tay. cuviii, Figs. 11 and 14, 
A recent examination of theae primitive “idols” has revealed to me the fact 





~ that one of them (op. eit. Tav. xxviii, Fi . 14) was painted in the same styie as | 
cries with a brown band. This affords 


rome. ex 
ences ia baer ck ae tothe Mykénean figures. But the Ligurian 
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- seen in savage ornamentation where decorative motives had — 
— been transferred, for example, to clubs and paddles. The 
~~ limited power of the stone implement, no less than the grain 
~~ and hardness of the wood, greatly modified the ‘skeuomorphs’” 
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licht in the Balzi Rossi Caves—the so-called “Man of 
entice "__and the later interments of the Finale group clearly 
point to continuity of race. 
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PoLYNESIAN ORNAMENT a MyYTHOGRAPHY ; or, a@ SYMBOLISM of — 


O8icm and DEscest. 
By H. Conuey Marcu, M.D., F.S.A. 


(WiITh FLATES XX=XXIII.] 
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W. Williams’ “* Dictionary of the New Zealand Language,” 1852. 

Stolpe's “ Utvecklingsféretecleer i Naturfolkens Ornamentik,” published in 
“YTmer,” 1800, . 

Edge-Partington and Heape's ““Ethnographical Album of the Pacific 
Islands,” 1991. | 
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= 


Read's “ Origin and Sacred Character of certain Ornaments of the South ei. 


Pacific,” 1891. 


Ix a Paper read by the present writer to the Lancashire and 


Cheshire and Antiquarian Society, in February, 1989, on “The 
Meaning of Ornament,” it was maintained that “ Zoomorphs 
took their place in the expectant mind by virtue of some 


' symbolic or mythological meaning, and when this was lost, 
~ animal forms were reproduced by the artificer with less attention 
to detail, and only to satisfy a vague desire for something 


mystical or auspicious.” | 
But one of the principal purposes of that Paper was to show 


how the animal form passed into ornament under the control — 


and determination of a pre-existent “skeuomorph ” or structure- 
form, although different “skeuomorphs” became dominant at 
different times and among different nations. 

It was further noticed that“ the effect of the tool was best 
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nament a Mythography. 307 
‘ont, the comparison that we have been able to institute between 
the early Neolithic folk whose remains have been brought to 
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of binding, of wattlework, and of weaving, and controlled also, 
in large measure, the way in which the tribal zoomorph 
ultimately broke up.” And it was pointed out that in many of 
those cases “ though the eye tended to remain as a concentric ring, 
and the tongue persisted as a curious ovoid, the limbs were 
changed into a number of semilunes or synclinal curves, easily 
to be distinguished from pre-existent structure-forms.” - 

Dr. Stolpe has since demonstrated, with the utmost con- 
clusiveness, how, on paddles and axes from the Hervey Islands, 
the human figure is transformed into a zigzag; though he does 
not recognise the fact that the transformation is brought to its 
final stage under the influence of a paramount “ skeuomorph.” 

I now propose to discuss, on similar lines, and in close 
relation to Dr. Stolpe's essay, the zoomorphie ornamentation of 

the Pacific Islands and of Mangaia in particular. 
_ The Tongans, says Surgeon Anderson, one of Captain Cook's 
following (Edition 1790, p. 1639) “constantly refer pain from 
grief, anxiety, and other affections, to the bowels.’ When 
animals were inspected for augury it was the convulsive move- 
ments of the intestines that gave the desired indication to the 
Tahitians (p. 1540). 


The primary meaning of the word manava is “belly” 


(Davies, Pratt, W. Williams) and “ womb” (Pratt), but as these 
regions were regarded as the seat of life and feeling, the word 
acquired a corresponding secondary sense and signified also 
“the interior man” (Davies) and “the breath” or spirit (W. 
Williams). “Manava”! was shouted as a greeting to the 


Areois who were famous for their licentious practices. An. 


intoxicating drink was prepared from kara, a root called in 
Polynesian mythology Teroo (Gill's “Myths,” &., p. 161), and 
in the Drama of Ngaru we read Abkiakia tute kara, te manave ia 


Tevoo, “strip the branches off the kava-tree, thy senses to 


stupefy.” Williams, the missionary, speaks of “a string of 
small pieces of polished sav abelles whitk were said to be the 
manava or soul of the god” (Edition 1828, p. 99); the epithet 
f¢ manava roa, literally “the big belly,” signifies “the long 
lived” (Gill's “Myths,” p. 128); whilst, with the causative 
prefix, ‘a-manarea, “to be bellied,” means to be heavy with sleep 
(Davies), Opu, another word for belly, is also used to designate 
“ the mind ” (Davies), and opy tii signifies “a very large belly like 
that of the ¢i or ¢iki which was always made large“ (Davies). 
The first symbol to be noticed, then, is that of abdominal 
protuberance, the hands usually resting upon it, which -repre- 
sents the soul and stands for the immortality or rather the 


longevity of the gods and of the early ancestors of man. (Fig, 6.) _ 
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or, « Symbolism of Origin ay 


Institute (November, 1891) refers to “ Ellis, Il, p. 217, where a 
figure of an Alter and nus 13 given,” and adds, “ I cannot find 
any account of the Unus in the text, though they should be 
figures of gods.” Williams says that the wnws are “sacred pieces 
of carved wood by which the marae was decorated” (p, 152). 
Cook speaks of them as“ pieces of carved wood in which their 
cods were supposed to reside occasionally” (p. 1542). Indeed, 
Ellis himself (ist Edition II, 214; 2nd Edition I, 348), says, 
“the waus are curiously carved pieces of wood, marking the 
sacred places of interment, and emblematical of tits, tidis, or 


spirits"; whilst Davies gives, as the meaning of wi," a piece 


of carved wood put up in the marae on sacrificing a man.” 


It appears that the act of death was called unuht fe varua ¢ — 
fe atua, “the voice (or spirit) drawn out by the god.” Hvis 


*togush out” like water or blood, and want is “to draw some- 
thing out of its case "as a knife from its sheath or a sword from 
its seabbard; or, as we might say,a fruit from its husk or a 
jewel from its casket, In the New Zealand tongue way is “ to 
pull out,” passive unuiia (W. Williams). 

As soon as the human spirit was drawn out through the head 
of the body, it was carried off by oromatuas, who were always 
in wait to receive it, in order that it might be eaten by the 
gods. It was believed that a Bpirit that had been thus eaten 


and had passed through the intestines of the gods three times, — 


became deified or imperishable (2nd Ellis I, 397); but the 
process was not regarded with pleasurable anticipation. The 
word oro is ‘to grate the taro,” to prepare food; a final @ Is 
intensive, and erca is “a feast”; orohea is “a elutten,” one who 





ud Descent, 309 





— 


makes himself ill with eating; Aca-oromatua is “a sickness —~ 


caused by an oromaiwa,” Matua or medua is “a parent” or — . 
ancestor; ai-mdfua is “to eat with old men”; the intensive ~ 
matuatua is “ancient,” especially in relation to lineage. Thus — 


oromatuas are ancestral spirits who prepare food for the gods. 
Ellis (I, 334) and Davies (p. 100) cal 


relatives, Gill (“Jottings,” p. 64) speaks of the marae of Tima- 


them the ghosts of dead 7 


pera, “ the whisker away,” who loved to steal men, women, and | 


children. | 
The unu was the symbol of a man whose spirit had been 


drawn out of his body, and the holes at the top of it probably — 
represent the openings through which this abstraction was made. - 


Maa means “ cleft,” and wav-mace is “the wav before a marae 


that has branches or divisions.” Most of the wnws figured by 
Cook answer-to this description. They were set upin the marae, ~ | 


a sepulehral enclosure, together with prepared. skulls, in order q 


to deceive and attract predatory ghosts, and keep them from 


seeking fresh victims ; and the skulls thus employed went by a 
the same designation, oromatuas (Davies). Ellis says (1, 363) 
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_  “ the’ oromafwas were considered the most malignant of beings ; 
| they were not confined to the skalls of departed warriors, or to 
>. the images made for them, but: occasionally resorted to sea- 
shells, and the murmur perceived on applying the valve to the 
ear was imagined to proceed from the demon it contained.” 
have ascertained that a skull will “sing in the wind”: and we 
camot doubt that a strong current of air would whistle through 
the openings of the we, | i 

Ellis classes the oromatuas with tii or tiki (I, 334). He says, 
too, that a departed spirit was believed to be sent for or Jetched 
by the gods, And Gill declares (« Myths,” p. 181) that when a 
person dies his spirit is said to be fetched, and that © fetched ” 
_ is the meaning of the word fiki, as it also is in New Zealand 
> (W. Williams). Guided by this clue we may thread our 
way through much confusion. ikis or fiis were Spirits or 
demons, but they were ancestral spirits. And it is obvious 
that the first ancestral spirit must have belonged to the 
first man, and that his wife was the first woman. ii, says 
Ellis (1, 111) “ was the first man made by the gods. His wife 
was sometimes called Tii and sometimes Hina [the moon]. 
When they died their spirits were supposed to survive and so 
| the term fiz came to be applied generally to the spirits of the 3 
> departed.” But it cannot be doubtful that the mental process > 
» inthe construction of the legend was exactly the reverse, and 5 
that the story itself is eponymic. 


In New Zealand Tiki was a protecting genius, a kind of i. 
honsehold god, and he was usually represented with hands, =~ 
composed of three fingers, resting upon a protuberant abdomen, = 7 
| Cook says (Edition 1784, 1, 162) of the New Zealanders that Be? 
» “they carve pieces of their green-stone, rudely shaped as human — a5 
| figures, which they ornament with bright eyes of pearl-shell and at 
> hang them about their necks as memorials [after the death] of e 

those whom they held most dear.” Tn the Society Islands “a Sen 


fii or carved image, fixed on a high pedestal;<marked the aN 
boandary of the king's territory " Soap IIT, 106); and similar 
figures were often placed on the lofty sterns of the canoes (Ellis 
© 1,153). Such a vessel was called caa-tii (Jhid. p. 154). “A 
| log of wood on which were earved Tiki images on its whole 
> length, and which was set up asthe guardian of the tapu, was 
> ealled Po-tuarua”™ (Davies); from po the under-world, and ¢uarw, 
' “a piece of wood on the ridge of a native house,” with the Rat 
» intensive a. Though not a god-originator, Tiki reigned in Poor 94 
| Avaiki,the under-world, the land of shadows, the road to which Ye 
» lay through a gloomy cavern in the centre of Mangaia known 
peo) Tikte ‘Chasm (Gill's “ Myths," p. 18). “He sits at the 
threshold of a long house with reed sid es” (Ibid. p. 170). 
> Warvior spirits were sent aere kia Tiki, “to join Tiki” the first 
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> man who died a warriors death. But on Mangaia, continues 7] 
a Gill, “Tiki is a woman, the first who died a natural [or — 
"  woman’s] death.” In a dirge recited by the same author 


“Myths,” p. 281) some bereaved parents who grieve for the 


© death of their first-born recall the story of Tiki as they clothe 
* themselves in the habiliments of woe. | 


At Rarotonga it was customary to offer parts of a hog, or 
other food, to Tiki who thus propitisted admitted souls within 


a his dwelling (Gill, “ Myths,” p. 170). After such an offering 


the deceased was told “Go, there is momoe o, thine admission 


fee; with that seek an entrance into the abode of Tiki” 


(Williams, p. 478). ss 

The word in its reduplicate form (ii-tuhi, mndicates ancestry 
in the sense of pedigree, as shown (Grey's “ Polynesian 
Mythology,” pp. 17, 18) in the legend of Maw, who desired to © 
find out where Taranga, his mother or ancestress, lived. When — 
she denied him, he reminded her“ [ was thrown by you into + 
the foam of the surf, after you had wrapped me up in a fuft of 
your hair, which you had cut off for that purpose.” Then his 
mother acknowledged her child and said “your name shall be. | 
Maui-tiki-tiki-a-Taranga.” For this reason f/i-ti/i sometimes 7 
signifies a top-knot. The more defimiteterm for ancestors, fift-tuke 


tangata, also gave rise to an eponymic legend. Tangata or taata is - + 


a generic name forman. We are told (Ellis, 1, 113) that Taaroas, 
or Tangaroa’s, son, Tii-maaraatai [maa food, raa sacred, tai sea] 
and daughter Hina begat Tii and Hina-ereeremonoi [ereere 
swarthy, monoi fragrant], and these begat a son called Taata 
or Tangata. Thus we have a son Tiki, a grandson Tiki, and a 
great-grandson Tangata, or Tiki-tiki-tangata. 

As might be supposed, the itis, as ancestral spirits or demons, 
‘were especially mischievous in the dark, and the festival of Tiki 


ok the great ancestor was held at night, A Polynesian chorus 
» thus concludes (Gill's * Myths,” p. 50), 


“Day is ot hand, 
_ STis dawn, 
. The féte of Tiki is over, 


We part |" 


 . The word ata means “a shadow”; and the clouds of early 7 
morning, that vanish before the rising sun, were called afe-fi-tee © 


(Davies). | 
What are the Polynesian legends of origin? 7 
1. There is abundant evidence of an ancient totemism. Vari, 


a word which means ooze or earth, originated Vitea who was 


half man and half fish (Gill, p. 3). i & 
The New Zealand Tangaroa begnt Punga, and he begat 


- Ika-tere, the father of fishes, and Tu-te-wehi-wehi, the father 
_ of. reptiles (Grey, p. 7). The Great Spirit, or Influence, 
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=_ Mana-ia,” had the similitude of a bird; and in Easter Island 
_“ Mekemeke," the Great Spirit of the Sea, had a like form. 
Every Samoan chief of note had his ew. This was some 
species of bird, fish, or ny ‘signin which the spirit of the god 
was supposed to reside. ‘To eat this efw was the highest act of 
desecration (Williams, p. 573), 

Williams says (p. 427) that vampire bats abound in the 
Samoan islands, and in Mangaia, and were venerated by the | — 
Samoans as efvs, But Pratt calls them “fruit bats,” Pteropus 3 
Samoensis, and says their native name is pea, which is also a ay 
title of nobility. They have large ears. fe 

Fourteen genera of ad are found in Polynesia. Some of ~~ 
them have oval eyes, or orbits, and in others the eyes are quite = 
— cmreular, A Papuan variety has five toes but only four fin . 
- and the crocodile of Oceania has only four toes. Viitea's t Gat = 
offspring was Tongaiti, whose visible form was the white and oe 
black-spotted lizard (Gill, p. 10). The lizard-god Matarau 
had his marae at Aumoana, Tamarua (Gill, p. 291). The 
lizard-god Teipe was reer at Mangaia (p. 307), und 
a special song was chanted by his altar-tribe. In Mirua, the 
land of shades, lived Negaru's craniahather or ancestor, who was 
no other than Moko, the Great Lizard, the king of all lizards 
(Gill, p. 225). As the Greek sculptor endowed his Fawn with 
a pointed ear, or with the neck-glands of a goat, so the Poly- 
nesian artist gave to his Divinity a bat-like auricle, reptilian 
eyes, and the ‘toes and fingers of a lizard. 

In one of its aspects, totemism is a doctrine of descent ; the | 

divine ancestor is bestial. But origin was also claimed from 

anthropomorphic gods; and the primal fecundity was regarded | 
t 





as having occurred either unisexually by gemmation, or 
bisexually by generation. All things proceeded from the gods 
‘in one of these two ways. 
2, The epicene process of gemmation, although not unknown © 
in other mythologies, was, among the Polynesians, a favourite 
mode of bectecnting for the ongin of men and things) The ~ 
principal terms, says Gill (p. 21), used by the ancient sages in | 
speaking of genesis, are rari, which means ooze, and pua “which 7 
means a bud. Grammatically, these are both feminine words. 
In his description - the chestnut of the Pacific, Gill 
observes (* Jottings,” p. 195), “the frnit hangs singly, or im 7” 
clusters, from slender wie. but occasionally from the trunk 
usel7, which is supposed to be & special mark of divine favour.” 
Tnside the effigy of Tangaroa,* the supreme sustainer, "the great 
national god of the Herve: Group, the creator of all thin was = 
found a multitude of sma fasds " (Williams, p, 93). Beatin heis = 
usually represented as a He pe gong a allover, head,trank, — 
‘and limbs, with sual | images. 0 human beings ‘eae I, 855). ‘ 
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Cook (pp. 83, 576) speaks of a wicker-work figure in Tahiti, © 
“near seven feet in height, covered with black and white’ ~ 
feathers: white where the skin should appear, and black in | 
those parts which it is the custom to paint or stain, or where it 
represented hair. On the head were four protuberances, three 
in front and one behind, called faata tr, or little men. The 
image was an Atua,” or god. : 

A more elaborate account (Gill) gives the parents of Tanga- 7 
roa a similar origin. Vari, “the very beginning,” ooze or mud, 
was anxious for progeny, and plucked off a bit of her mght 
side, and it beeame Vatea who by his union with his sister 
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, 
% ‘Tu-metua, or Tu-papa, also a bud from Vari, became the father — 
- of Tangaroa, Rango, and Tane, But according to another myth 7 
(Gill, p. 10) Tangaroa himself came right up through his 7% 
mother's head. | 


It is necessary to glance at simular mythologies, We read 7 
‘1 the Kalevala (Translation by Iéonzon le Due, Paris, ~ 
p. 436), the Epic of the Fins, this invocation: “O adorable 
Kave, Nature's daughter, Lady of beauty” and of wealth, the 
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BAe 


most ancient of wives, the first of those mothers who are born — 
of themselves!” 4 


We recall the birth of Athena, who sprang fully armed from 
the head of Zeus. On vase-paintings Hephaistos 15 usually 
represented as starting aside with amazement, after he has cleft 7 
the head of the supreme god. But on vases of the old style, 7 

the 


y Zens, in the presence of the celestial court, if seen in the act of ~ 
by parturition, with the assistance of two Eileithyias or mid-wives. 7 


- ‘The masculine Loki, the Norse god of evil, is spoken of as 
“growing heavy with a female child” (“ Corp. Boreale,” I, 232). 
2 In Hebrew mythology Eve is produced from Adam by gem- 7 
ation. He then unites himeelf with his own daughter, and ~~ 


ee their progeny, brothers and eisters, intermarry (Genesis li, 22,23). 
a Professor Sayce remarks that a passage In one of the early ~ 
roe magical texts of Babylonia goes to show that the Babylonians — 
rm also believed that woman was produced from man (“ Records 


wa of the Past,” I, 131), The passage is this: “The woman from | 
7 the loins of the man the spirits bring forth; the child from the “7 
fee knees of the man they cause to issue” (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 
a 1887, p. 451). | ? 
3 The ancient idea of epicene fecundity may be dimly seen 
even in the religion of Europe. “Pater ingenitus, quia a nullo © 
est genitus; Filius eo quod a patre est genitus;— Spiritus 
Sanctus nec genitus nec ingenitus, sed ex Fatre et Filio, ex — 
utroque procedens est " (Theodulfs *Commentary on the. 
Athanasian Creed,” Cent vill). | a 
From all this it would appear that the position of the hands — 
in the Polynesian symbol of divinity, resting, as they usually 
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© do, upon a protuberant abdomen, whether feminine or maseu- 


= 4 god; they may point also to Hives that have been and that 
> are to come. And the Same attitude, so frequent in 
| Oceania, occurs also in the early statuettes of the Chaldean 
| goddess of fertility (Perrot et Chipiez, “ Phoenicia and Cyprus,” 
e 41, 219, fic 150: Pe Lie fie 104). | 
To a simple pe ple, possessed of such a mythol ¥, no other 
— symbolism a Sea and it demands all the irecbane that 
_ We owe to religion. Even the winds have nantes in which the 
word enay, “ otve birth to,” several times occurs (Gill, “ Myths,” 
p. 321). Thus, the North wind veering towards the West, 
gives birth to the North-by-West. And in many of the New 
Zealand representations of supreme divinity, we see issuing 


> from their loins, not human figures only, but instruments of 
_ War and the chase, for these also came from the gods, , 
3. In New Zealand, too, is found the best example of the 
bisexual doctrine of ongin. Rangi and Papa, or Heaven and 
Earth, originated all things. But a time came when they had 
lo be “rent apart.” This was long ago, for it was a common 
>. saying that “ the like has never been seen before since Rangi 
and Papa were torn asunder ” (Grey, p. 31). ‘Tangaroa tried in 
_ ain to separate them, and Tu-matauenga also failed, but Tane- 
-  lahuta, the god and father of forests, birds, and insects, suc- 
ceeded. Then Rangi and Papa shrieked,“ Why do you renil 
your parents apart 7” No sooner was heaven rent from earth 
| than multitudes of human beings were discovered whom they had 
begotten, and who had hitherto lain concealed between the bodies. 
of Rangi and Papa (Grey, p. 14). But though separated their 
mutual love continues, for the miyriad rain-drops are their tears, 
The sculptured representation of this creation-myth, not in- 
frequently met with on the sacred “feather-boxes ” of chiefs, 
be regarded with the utmost respect, One such receptacle 
1“ Paparaakuara,” and another is said to be that of “Te 
Rangibaiata™ (British Museum). 
> _ Professor Sayce considers that the Egyptian crus: anssta, the 
© symbol of life, is a picture of the loin-girdle. Gill tells us 
(“ Myths.” p. 35) that a common name for a god is tatva manava 
or“ loin-belt.” That this girdle was originally made of native 
| cloth is shown by the fact that both in the Sandwich Islands 
a (Ellis, 1,179), and in the Society Islands (Cook, p. 760, and 
» Davies, sud voce) the word fapa means “ tho grou.” = The sym- 
>» bolic employment of tapa in Polynesian. religion was universal, 
E. Gill Mic stones” P83) to the worship of what he calls 
= ™ phallic stones.” Coo translates tootoone’ “ stones such as 
» stand upright before the huts” pug to be high above the 
| Test, Pratt; tw to stand Crect, na the first, Davies), 
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line, may indicate more than the longer life, the larger soul of 
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-- Tn this morai,” says Cook, referring to Tahiti (p. 1542), 


“ we saw several reliques scattered about, such as small stones 


raised in various parts of the pavement, some with bits of cloth 
fastened yond them, and others entirely covered with at | 


“ yi: 





and here was Jaid the bundle supposed to contain the god Ooro,” am 


Williams (p. 152) mentions that “four great idols were disrobed 


of the cloth in which they were enveloped.” Ellis (1, 335) 


observes that the 443 who were “anointed with fragrant oil and a : 


kept wrapped in the choicest kinds of cloth” were brought out 
“every three moons.” At this par afwa, or general exhibition 
of the gods, their coverings were removed, they were meen, 
“exposed to the sun,” re-anointed with oil, and returned to 
their wrappings. 

As symbolic coverings, both matting and sinnet seem to 
have been equivalent to tapa, Williams speaking of Savait 
says (p. 375) “ Papo the god of war, who was always attached 
to the leader's cance when he went forth to battle, was nothing 


more thana piece of old rotten matting about 3 yards long and ~ iY. 


4 inches in width. It is now in the Museum." Ellis says“ the 
idols were either rough unpolished logs of the aito tree, wrapped 
in sacred cloth, rudely carved wooden images, or shapeless pieces 


covered with curiously netted sinnet” (1, p. 337). Some were’ ‘ 


6 or 8 feet long and some not more than as many inches. 


As regards Mangaia, we learn from Gill that “ the principal < 


goils were simply: pieces of iron-wood. roughly carved into the 
human shape and well wrapped in native cloth” (“ Myths,” p. 
107); that one god named Mokoiro, grandson of Rongo (p. 16) 
«was made entirely of sinnet (“Jottings,” p. 206); that the ex- 
tremity of a great cocoa-nut leaf, when cut off and bound witli 
a bit of yellow sinnet by the priest, constituted the fisherman's 
god; and that without this koiro, a3 the divinity was called, 


no canoe would venture.over the reef to fish” (“ Myths," p. 79). 

The Tahitian word for sinnet is aia. The first enemy slain 
in battle was called aha because a piece of sinnet was tied to 
him, and he was taken to a marae and prayers were made over 


him for further success. These ceremonies were called aha 
faata. When a pig was devoted to a god a piece of sinnet was — 


put into its ear. .A worker of enchantments was called nanati 7 


- aha, a sinnet tier, It was the custom for a fleet of canoes te 

present a piece of sinnet at the mame ag an acknowledgment of 

the protection of the gods (Davies, sul woetbus). Perhaps it 

ought to be noticed, here, that the chief marriage ceremony inthe ~ 

=. Sandwich Islands consisted in the bridegroom's casting a hei of 
_ tapa over the bride, in the presence of her parents ( Eths, 

‘All nations think themselves descended from the gods. The 


, 435). 
Hebrews possess a complete pedigree from Adam who was 
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; a fashioned in clay and inspired with a soul by Yahveh; and the ~~ E 
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Teutonic races, by an unbroken family tree, proved that they 
were the genetic offspring of Woden. Cook, speaking of Tahiti 
(p. 560) says “there is perhaps no nation where the pride of 
ancestry is carried to a greater height.” Recent discoveries at 
Faster Island have made it clear that multitudes of wooden 
documents, covered with inscriptions, are elaborate tables of 
descent. Ellis, referring to Tahiti (111, 94), declares that “ the 
genealogy of the reigning family was usually traced back to the 
first ages of their traditionary history, and the kings. in some. 
of the islands were descended from the fs: whilst the sove- 
reions of the Sandwich Islands derived their origin from the 
cods by lineal descent.” He further says (I, 123) ‘the genea- 
logies of the northern islands extend much farther back than 
those of the southern islands”; and (p. 86) “one method of 
reckoning time was by wis or generations.” Grey, too, notices 
(“Polynesian Mythology,” p. 272)that “from Tuparahaki in eleven 
eenerations, or in about 275 years, have sprung all the princi- 
pal chiefs of the Ngatipaoa tribe now living “—ard the wonl 
ageti itself hag a genetic meaning. — 

It is probable that the male, rather than the female, line was 
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followed in most of the pedigrees, But Gill informs us (“Jottings,” 
p. 113) that "Mangaia was anciently ruled by the kingsin the ~~ 
name of the invisible gods. These supreme spiritual’ rulers, pt 
though of a distinct and superior family, claiming descent from & 


great Rongo, father of gods and chiefs, mut op the maternal side 
be related to the common people, Native Christians speak of 
Jesus, the visible representation of the true God, as being 
allied to us sinful creatures in «@ similar way (ici tama vaine).” 
Now, tame is “a child,” era is “the wife of a common man” 
(Pratt), iri is “a widow,” and iri reine is “a widow woman” 
(Davies), or, doubtless, a husbandless woman; and so Christ is: 
called “ the child of a husbandless woman who was one of the 
people.” Indeed all illegitimate children were designated fayi- 
eriki na te Atua, children of the gods (Gill's “Myths,” p. 121); 
and there was a special form of baptism for infants whose fathers 
were unknown (Grey, p. 23-4). | 
a It is certain that some tribes traced their descent through the 
_ female line. This may seem strange in view of the prevalent 
_ notion that Polynésian woman were regarded as inferior and 
unworthy—an erroneous opinion, the result of hasty and im- — 
perfect observation. Surgeon Anderson says (Cook, p. 1643), . 
“The women of Tahiti have not only the mortification of being 
obliged to eat by themselves and in a different part of the house 
from the men, but are excluded from a share of the better sorts 
of food such as turtle, tunny, and some sorts of plantains. — 
They seldom eat pork. The children of each sex also eat apart. 
| The reason they gave for-all this was that it is right and neces- _ 
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"sary it should be ao.” But what made it right and necessary 


Anderson did not ascertain. Speaking of the Sandwich islanders 
he says, “ At Oneeheow no instance was observed of the men and 
women eating together. The latter seemed in general to be 
associated in companies by themselves” (p. 1717). “At 
Owhyee the women eat apart fromthe other sex, and are pro- 
hibited from feeding on pork, turtle, and some particular species 
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pork with us privately, but we could never prevail on them to 
taste the two latter articles of food” (p. 2050). 

Now it is well known that the pig, at that time, was of re- 
cent introduction, and the reasons why women should not eat 


ph a ene 
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~ its flesh could not have had a sanction so ancient as that which 
_ _. forbade them turtle and plantains. oe) 
br The mystery is unconsciously explained by Gill (“Jottings,” 
- p. 147) who says, “ Turtles and porpoises were eaten only by | 

men, The superstition was that if a womanate of the porpoise 

her children would have porpoise faces.” Wemay supposethat “— 
this belief was afterwards extended to the pig. 4 
be As regards the plantain, a similar reason must be sought. 
Cook observes, in his account of the great marae at Tahiti (p. 84), 
tf that “several plantains, and trees which the natives callefoa, — 
* grew within the enclosure.” In another place he says that the 
same word efea is a general name for the male of any animal. 
, Toa, the native term for the casuarina, or iron-wood tree, signi- 
- fies also that which is savage or bloody (Davies). The intensive 

foe toa is to be disgusted, and toafoa-pepu is the sickness of 

pregnancy, Of the plantain, Cook says (p. 1968), “it was 
always the first thing introduced in all their religious cere- 
monies.” As all red things belonged of right to Tangaroa, the 
_ plantain was the property of that god “because of the redness 
and uprightness of its fruit" (Gill’s“ Myths,” p. 12). One ofits =~ 
Phi names was watw, from wa to sprout, and fw erect. Itis highly © 

probable, then, that for some reason, perhaps only eponymic in Ss 

origin, certain trees and fruits were regarded as injurious ta © 
* maternal functions. Gill remarks that “it was formerly un- =~ 
lawful for women to eat eels, and to this day they mostly turn 
away from this fish with the utmost disgust " (" Myths,” p. 79). 
5 Moreover, it may be noticed that the Areoi,a strange as- 
_ sociation of men and women, who prohibited the rearing of any 
_ offspring and practised total infanticide, atthe feast of admission =~ 
pi. . to ge society “removed the tabu on females who partook with 
'_- man of the pig and other sacred food” (Ellis, I, 233, 244). es), 
ay With respect to the custom of eating apart, Cook made | 
As ae sagacious observations. He says that in New Zealand 






- (p..178) “both sexes eat together,” but that the inhabitants of 
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of plantains. Notwithstanding this interdict, they would eat — 
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Tahiti (p. 95) “though apparently fond of the pleasures of 
society, have yet an ‘aversion to holding any intercourse with 
each other at their meals. Even brothers and sisters have 
their separate baskets of provisions and generally sit at the 
distance of some yards when they eat, with their backs to each 
other.” In another place he says of the same people (p. 561), 
“The women are not permitted to eat with the men, not it 
should seem to mark their inferiority, but in conformity to a 
custom which habit has established into a law. Wor is it usual 


for any of them to eat in company, except upon certain days of 


festivity.” “The captain (p, 996) imvited Queen Oberea and 
her retinue to come on board the ship where an elegant dinner 
was prepared, of which all but the queen ate heartily; but she 
would neither eat nor drink." 

At Tonga “the women are not excluded from taking their 
daily repast in company with the men; but there are certain 
ranks that are not allowed either to eat or drink together” (p. 
1489). “The captain dined on shore, Poulaho [the king] sat 
down by him, but would neither eat nor drink, which was 
owing to the presence of a female [Moungoula-kaipa] who had 
been admitted at his request to the dining party, and who, as 
we were informed, was of superior rank to | . This lady 
had no sooner dined, ete.” (p. 1431), Further on (p. 1497) the 
matter is explained: “The late king, father of Poulaho, left 
behind him a sister of equal rank and older than himself. She, 
by a native of Feejee, had a son and two daughters. These 
three persons, as well as their mother, are of higher rank than 
the king, and are called Tammaha, which denotes achief. One 
of the daughters is called Moungoula-kaipa.” 

More light is thrown on the subject by an important passage 
in Miss Farmer's “Tonga” (p. 145). “Tui-tonga (= king of 
Tonga) is a priest-king. The civil governor is his brother, 
Tui-kanokubolu (= king of all the islands), Tui-tonga must 
marry the daughter of his brother. When she has had one or 
two children, she is taken away from him. Her son becomes 
the next Tui-tonga, and Aer daughter is called Tui-tonga Fetine 
(= the lady Tui-tonga). Her dignity is very great, Her rank 
is too high for her to marry any mortal, but she may have a 
family, and in case of the birth of a daughter, this child becomes 
the Temaha, who rises higher than her mother in rank and is 
nearer the gods. Every one approaches her with gifts and 
homage. Her grandfather will bring his offerings and sit down 
before her. Sick people come to her for cure.” 


Miss Farmer asks (p. 134) whether this respect for women — 
ccounts for a Tongan legend that, for the first men, Wives 


were tht in a canoe from Bulotu, the land of spirit 
oe . 8 of spirits. 
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_ Women in the Society Islands, tells us (p.322 and 348) that ~ 
_ Tamatoa was the patriarch of royalty, for his eldest daughter 
_ Was governor of Huahine, and his grand-daughter was queen of : 
| Tahiti. And Cook remarks (p. 78) that a boy called Terridiri, “ 
who was heir-apparent to the sovereignty of these islands, at 
_ the proper age was to marry his own sister. As regards the 
Sandwich Islands, Cook records (p. 1,706) that in a morai on 
Atooi stood “two images near 3 feet high, cut out of one 
piece of wood, with pedestals. They were said to be Eatooa 
_ no Veheina or representations of goddesses.” Sie 
i The importance which was attached to the female element in 
_ elation to progeny is well shown by a proverb. Surgeon 
__ Anderson (Cook, V, 1652) mentions three characteristics of the 
‘sovereign: being invested with the maro, presiding at human 
sacrifices, and blowing the conch-shell. Ellis records the 
proverb (I, 85), “If black be the complexion of the -mother, 
the son will sound the conch-shell ; if vigorous and strong the 
mother, the son will be a governor.” aes 3 
; Lastly, the eponymic legends of New Zealand abound with 
- Stories of ancestresses. Maui, whose name signifies “to form =~ 
_ ormake,” goes to his ancestress, Muri, for her magic jawbone, 
- for he wanted a piece of it to point his fish-hook withal. x 


Maui's mother sent him to her great ancestress, for with her 
: pera produced fire, And arate ancestress, Hine, was aE 
_ goddess of death. (Grey's “Polyn. Myth.," pp. 35-69. CE 
_ maui fata, “ altar raising,” Ellis, 1,349. Elsewhere it has been 


stated that the word mawi means “ the asker of questions.”) 4 


Thus a presumption has been established, it has been made 4 
a priori probable, that descent would be claimed alonga female 
line as well as by paternity. : 

Had the Polynesians any means of recording degrees of 4 


 lesecent? On Pasque Island, where a written language of a 
___ hieroglyphic nature was employed, genealogies were elaborately 
_. inscribed on slabs of drift wood (Thomson, “ Smithsonian Inst.”). 

How was a pedi kept elsewhere? In Tahitian, the word 

_ fetit, which means “ to tie or bind,” as well a3 “a binding or knot,” 

means also “the relations uf a person.” Aujiru is “ the handle” ¥ 

of an implement, and in Samoan, au is “a stalk or handle,” “2 

Aufaw fetii is “ the genealogy of a family,” and must have been 

_ # staff bound in some especial manner to serve the purpose of a . 

-. pedigree-stick. Doubtless the long staves, sometimes covered “e 

_ with interlaced bands of party-coloured fibres, sometimes bound 
with discontinuous ligatures, and often sacred to some deit raat 

_ were genealogical claims to divine descent. Aufaeu atua is 
_ “the genealogy of the gods" (Davies, sub rocibus), . 
_ Still following the linguistic method, we find that in Samoan 
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the word ga/a signifies “ descendants, a pedigree,” and gafoa means 
“to be siotabed " (Pratt). An undoubted pedigree-stick, in the 
British Museum, is figured in Plate 375 of the Partington- 
Heape Album, and in Roth’s translation of Crozet’s “ Voyage 
to Tasmania,” where it is described as “a staff recording 
the history of the Ngati-Rangi Tribe” of New Zealan 
(Fig. 1). Now the word nat, or ngati, means “tribe” 
in the sense of “descendants.” We are told that “from 
Tama-te-ra sprang the tribe of Neati-tama-te-ra” (Grey, p. 254). 
There can be little doubt that the words ngati, “a tribe,” and 
aa aes connected with mete wore Om bind with a 
cord,” The bound pedigree-stick would thus be presumptively 
anterior to the carved pedigree-stick. Fadeat the staff in 
question, which can be no other than the genealogical tree of 
the Rangi Tribe, though carved in wood, is strongly suggestive 
of a staff bound with an interrupted succession of ligatures. 
Dr. Stolpe quotes Bastian as saying that such staves go by the 
name of Aobba-poppe, or “one after the other”; and we see that 
he . € dicree stick 1s crowned with the god-ori rinator, 
whose hands of three fingers rest upon his abdomen, whilst 
here visibly buds off from him a series of canteen projections, 
caused by the same number of notches, which, to judge by the 
terminal symbol, stand for ancestry in the maleline. No doubt 
hokka-poppa is a corruption of yrs o7, “to place one upon ; 
another, to record, past events” (W. Filtinms). | i 

4. similar stick is in the Auckland Museum (Fig: 2), and =~ 
is described as “a genealogical stick; each notch signifies a 
generation.” The larger human figure at one end indicates the — 
god-originater, and the smaller human figure at the other end 
indicates the chief who was the proud owner of this distinguished 
pedigree. A third example (Fig. 3) is from the Oxford Museum, 
but the carving of ancestor aod destenidant is unfinished. 

Sometimes all the ancestors are carefully wrought into the 
human shape, as in Ellis’s illustration (1, 355), also figured by 
Dr. Stolpe; sometimes the form is not so distinct (Read, 
“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 1891, Plate XIII, Fig. H); sometimes it 
almost loses human similitude (ibid., Fig. F): and sometimes 
this is lost altogether. In other cases a representation of the 
human shape was probably never attempted, and the ; enealogy 
was indicated only by a series of rude joints (Fig. 4) (Williams, 
Fdition 1838, p. 55), or of notches (Fig. 5) (Stolpe, Fig. 2), or — 
of pits (Fig. 6) (Cook, Edition 1784, p. $9). 

quite another class of examples the carving is 

elaborate, and successive generations are indicated by d 
and even by triplets, as if to claim descent not 
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less from puaki “to speak,” passive form puakina, and means 
“that which is spoken to.” | 
- ‘In many cases we are not left in doubt as to whether the 
-  pedigree-stick is a mark of descent through a line of male 
‘ancestors or through a female lineage. The sign of the former 
' ia Sballceymbor attached merely as a determinative adjunct. 
_ In a staff figured by Dr. Stolpe (Fig. 49), the god-originator, 
- probably Tangaroa, gives issue, by gemmation, to the second in 
| the series, presumably a female, and she gives birth to a male, 
- and the succession is continued in a row of alternate males and 
females; but that it is a masculine lineage is shown by the 
__ phallic symbol that projects from beneath the chin of every 
» second individual on this genealogical tree (Fig. 7). 
In an example from the Copenhagen Museum (Fig. 8) the 
_  pedigree-stick has its phallic determinative at one end: then 
_- comes the head of the proprietary chief who visibly buds off 
* from his divine ancestors; and then follows a succession of 
_ generations, indicated by triads, until the god-originator is 
i" reached at the other end of the staff. Unfortunately, buth this 
_. example and that previously mentioned are broken: but a perfect 
Sg on coe to that of Copenhagen, is in the Oxford Museum 
er, YD. 
*] a third variety of the masculine pedigree-stick is described 
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_ Rangi and Papa in New Zealand, Tiki and Hina, as well as 
Tiki and Tangaroa, in Tahiti, and Tane and Rongo in the 


Hervey Islands, Rongo’s wife was Taka, and his daughter was 
Tavake, by whom he had a triple progeny, a triad called by 


_ Dr, Stolpe “three daughter-sons," namely Rangi, Mokoiro, and 


Akatauira (Gill's “Myths,” p. 16). These, as a trinity, went, in 
the Hervey Islands, by the single name Tebuakina, and were 
carved upon a single idol, which was “a principal deity” (Ellis 
I, 355, Fig. 3). From this triad were descended the original 
tribes that peopled Mangaia, namely, Matoetoei, Negaké, and 
Akuru (Gill's “ Myths,” p. 283). The name Tebuakina is doubt- 


_ by Williams (p. 98) thus: “The smallest of these idols is about 


_ 4 yards in length. Each of them is composed of a piece of 


iron-wood about 4 inches in diameter, carved with rude imita- 
tions of the human head at one end, and with an obscene 
figure at the other, wrapped round with native eloth until it 
becomes 2 or 3 yards in circumference ” (Fig. 10). Dr. Stolpe 
gives a cut of a Rarotongan example in the Bale Museum. 
They are all remarkable in this, that the row of smaller 


human heads by which generations are indicated appears only 


in those terminal portions of the stick that are uncovered by 


| tapa wrappings, Where these enfold and’ conceal it, the — a 
sculptured genealogical links are not continued, though the 
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tapa is arranged so as to suggest their presence. It was clearly 
unnecessary for the priestly artificer to be at the pains of 
carving figures that could not be seen: it was enough that 
everybody would understand them to be there. 

To take the next step in the argument, to show the penidreaes 
of pedigree-sticks that record a female lineage, is to approac 
the subject on which Dr. Stolpe has thrown so much light. He 
has proved what was before only surmised, that a design 
generally known as the K-pattern, sometimes interrupted, but 
usually continuous, is in reality a string of human figures, the 
two horizon zigzags being limbs, and the vertical bars that join 
them being bodies (Fig. 11), These figures, which almost cover 
the handle of a Mangaian paddle or axe, are obviously related to 
the female forms that are carved on the terminal of its shaft, 
and are morphologically derived from them by a process of 
evolution or rather of degradation, which has passed through an 
intermediate stage in which the limbs are represented, not as 
rectilinear zigzags, but as curvilinear semilunes. 

It is abundantly certain that the forms that crown the shaft 
are those of women, for they are invariably distinguished by 
pendent-pointed breasts (Figs. 12, 13). The solitary exception 
that Dr. Stolpe has been able to find is one in appeurance only, 
for in his Fig. 23 the breasts are really fused into a single cone, 
exactly as are the legs in his Fig, 24. 

Both of these carvings belong, one on either side, to the knob 
or terminal of a paddle-shaft on which are also found, in their 
typical completeness, those female forms from which are derived 
es ib pan aia of the so-called ornamentation. And one 
eature, well-nigh invariable in these uppermost representations 
that doisiiate’ ae it were all the others, shall be mentioned in 
Dr. Stolpe’s own words: “ The ridge which runs straight down 
from the trunk to the base-line, and on which the crouched 
figure appears to rest, I suppose to be only a continuation of the 
back-ridge which is itsel produced by a cutting away of the 
material on either side. The formation may be due to a design 
to fill the empty space. Why, in a few instances, it divides 
ently aay or three points, [ cannot explain with certainty ” 

That it sometimes divides itself intotwo or three points (Fig, 13) 
shows it to be more than a meaningless continuation of the 
back-ridge ; and to suppose it to be merely an attempt to fill a 
blank space, is to ignore the laws of evolution on which rests 
the whole of Dr. Stolpe's charming essay. It exists, moreover, 
Ceara New Zealand figures which are wrought in a 
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It is now contended that the formation is a sign of genetic 
descent along the female line. It is the birth symbol, the artery 
of life, the umbilical cord ; and its bisection is to be ex lained 
by certain-curious Polynesian customs. Williams says (p. 466) 
“Many mothers dedicate their children to a deity, but princi- 
pally to Hiro, the god of thieves, and to Oro, the god of war. 
If to the former, the mother went to the marae while pregnant; 
if to the latter, she went after the child was born.” 

Grey says (p. 87)“ The brother and sister [leaving the hushand 
behind] departed together with the [newly-born] infant, carrying 
with them the placenta to bury it with the usual rites.” . 

“When a child was born,” says Gill (“ Myths,” p. 36), * the 
ane of the navel-string nearest the infant was secured with a 

it of tapa, and then the cord itself was longitudinally dividea. 
with a bamboo knife. The dark coagulated blood was then 
carefully washed out with water and the name of the child's 
god declared, it having been previously settled by the parents 
whether the infant should belong to the mother’s tribe-or to the 
father's, The bamboo knife would be taken to the marae of the 
god specified and thrown on the ground to rot.” 

“ At Rarotonga " he continues (p. 37), “when a boy was born 
the navel-string was thus treated over a collection of spears, 
clubs, and sling-stones, On the birth of the first-born son of the 
reigning king Makea, a human victim was slain and the royal 
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babe was placed on the dead body for the purpose of severing 


id | 


the navel-string, 


Gill further remarks (p. 38), “It is said, of an ill-natured — 


person, ‘The naime of an evil spirit was pronounced over thy 
severed navel-string.,” 

In this connection it may be mentioned that, in describing an 
early Cypriote statuette, MM. Perrot et Chipiez observes: “The 
hands are placed near the umbilicus, and this is much too ligh, 
and made too important, perhaps in allusion to birth, and to the 
independent life in a child” (IL, 150, Fig. 99). 

Lastly Ellis records (I, 272) what throws a side light on female 
lineage in Polynesia, that in the marriage ceremony “on some 
occasions the female relatives cut their faces and brows with 
shark's teeth, receive the flowing blood on a piece of natire — 
cloth, and deposit this, sprinkled with the mingled blood of the 
mothers of the married pair, at the feet of the bride.” | 

There is additional proof that these carved shafts of sacred 


, 
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paddles and axes were pedigree-sticks in the name by which the Zz 
figures upon them were known. Gill tells us (“Jottings,” 


p- 223) they were called titi tiki tangata. Dr. Stolpe too hastily 
infers from this (p. 252) that“ what the ornament is intended to 
represent is the image of Tiki-tikitangata, who is, most likely 
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the Tiki who rules at the entrance of the underworld.” But, 
in the first place, that especial Tiki was ‘the firat man and not 
a god-originator—Adam and not Yahveh. Next, it is probable 
that Tangaroa and Rongo had a vital basis, and were deified 
chieftains, whereas Tiki had only an eponymic origin. The name 
signifies a “fetched” soul, the spirit of a dead man; and this 
idea, projected eas reaches the spirit of the first man 
who died, and les nds clustered round the conception. Further, 
if Tiki was the first who died, the frequentative or plural tiki 
fii must mean jirits in succession, or “ ancestors.” 

Lastly, in a Polynesian word compounded of two nouns, that 
which comes last has a secondary, explanatory, or adjectival 
force. For example, when a number of men were engaged in 
pegging a net, and were entangled in it by a stratagem, and 
drowned in the sea, the place where the exploit occurred was 
called Kari-hi-tangata, or “human net-sinkers” (Grey, pp. 258, 
259; tari, weight ; hi, fishing, Davies). 

The conclusion now drawn is that fthi-tiki-tangata were the 
multitudinous human links between the divine ancestor and 
the chief of the living tribe. But to what ancestry did these 
pedigrees of female lineage assert a claim? From what 
goddesses waa it the pride of Mangaians to be descended, 
unless from the mother, the wife, and the daughter-wile of 
Rongo—ifrom Tu-metua, Taka, and Tavake. 

In Mangaia all the gods were called the children of Vatea, 
and of these Tane was one. His name indicates the generative 
principle in Nature, and the word is used to designate a husband, 
and even a man who is betrothed. There seem to be variants 
of him, and he assumes many aspects. In New Zealand, Tane- 
mahutu separated Rangi from Papa and fixed the heavens in 
their place (Grey's “Myth,” pp. 4,84) ; ; whilst in Mangaia there 
were Tane- ed pens “the food-storer,” Tane Ngakiau “ the 
valiant,” and some others. He has various appellations such as 
eretue, fines and mata-ariki, royal-visaged. The tenth or last 
heaven, the abode of the highest gods, was called te rai haa- 
mama no Zane,“ Tane's opening in the sky.” 

A pigeon was sacred to him, a linnet also, and a kingfisher. 

“We are all chosen birds, 
Messengers of Tane, to save you.” 
ae re See ae Myths," p- id).) 
ekaud or kingfisher is considered ea by all the 
natives except this tribe of Tane. “A oneal out of the 
bush and uttered its ery just over the head of Itieve, who said, 
fet es it is thou who art warning me’” (Gill's “ Jottings,” 
He had a large “national temple” on Huahine. “The 
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- "fahitians addressed their petitions to Tane" (Cook, p. 102), and 

“Tupia prayed to him for a wind” (p. 106), He was the god 
_ of the Society Islands (p. 1657). | 
- In Mangaia he was especially the drum-god and the axe-god ; 
he sitet a | 

is fite was held on the night of the 26th of each month. 

When the planet Venns rose, Tane opened his bright eye (Gill's 
“Myths,” p. 50). 


go into the details, or rather into the evolution, of his drum and 
of his axe. 
Ellis tells us (1, 179) that in making cloth, a stout piece of 
wood resembling a beam, 20 or 30 feet long and from 6 to 9 
inches broad, with « groove cxf in the wnder side [no doubt forthe 
purpose of making it steady] is placed on the ground. Across 
this the bark is laid and beaten with a heavy wooden mallet. 
Further (p. 184), “the piece of wood bemg hollow on the 
under side every stroke produces a loud sound, and the noise 
occasioned by sixteen or twenty mallets goirg at the same ime 





_ is almost deafening; though, heard at a distance, the sound of 
-. ¢loth-beating is not disagreeable.” | 

Mimic cloth-boards were beaten at certain fetes (Gill's 
“Myths,” p. 259) 
K Cook tells us (p. 1593) of some musical instruments of 


Hapaee (or Haapai), which were employed to accompany singing 
and dancing, that “the performers had each pieces of large 
bamboo, from 3 to 6 feet in length, each played on by one 
man, who held it almost vertically ; the upper end whereof was 
open but the other closed by one of the joints, They kept striking 

the ground, though slowly, with the close end, and thus pro- 

- duced a variation in the notes according to the different lengths 

of the instruments, but all were of the bass or hollow kind, 

a which was counteracted by a person who struck nimbly a piece 

of the same substance, split, and lying upon the ground, furnishing 

a tone as acute as the others were grave and solemn.” 

In Tonga a similar performance was observed (idid., p. 1416). 
At a singing concert the natives used “ three long and two short 
bamboo instruments with which they struck the grownd end- 
wise. There were two others that lay side by side on the 
ground, one of which was partly split. On these a person con- 
tinued beating with two sticks.” 3 
_ The Jatter dram is what Ellis and Davies call thera, and Gill 
-  kaara, “the awakener” (" Myths," p. 270), aterm that is no 
doubt related to the verb fa and fafa (=a) “to strike” 
(Davies), and “ to beat with a stick as the native drum, or the 
> mat, at a night dance” (Pratt). 
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ver the erotic dance as well.as over the war-dance. — 


But to understand fully the symbolism of this god, one must — 
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Ellis. says (I, 197)“the ihara was a noisy instrument. It 
was formed from the single joint of a large bamboo cane, cut off a 
short distance beyond the two ends or joints. In the centre a 
long aperture was made from one joint towards the other, The 
ihava when used was placed horizontally on the ground and 






as an amusement; its sounds were harsh and disc ordant.” 

Returning to Tonga, we find it recorded (Cook, p. 1419) that 
the drums used at dances “ were cylindrical pieces of wood, from 
2to 4 feet in length, trunks of trees, some of them twice as 
thick as an ordinary man, and some smaller. They are entirely 
hollow, but close at each end, and open onl by a chink about 
3 inches in breadth running nearly the 1 sth of the drum. By 
this opening the rest of the trunk is hollowed, which must be 
an operation of some difficulty. Having the chink turned 
towards them, the natives sit and beat vigorously upon it, with 
two cylindrical pieces of wood, as thick as the wrist, and about 
a foot in length, producing a powerful sound. They vary the 
strength and rate of their beating, and likewise change the tones 
hy beating towards the end or middle of the instrument. It is 
s called Naffa,” 
= An instrument closely similar to this in dimensions is now 
Ss shown by a diagram drawn to size. The Naffa is from 2 to 
cin 4 feet in length, and as thick as a maw: this is 42 inches 

4 long and 12} inches in diameter. The chink of the Naffa is 
a about 3 inches wide; this chink measures 24 inches. In 
S| both cases the mallet is a foot long. 

. But the drum here depicted is of extreme interest because it 
a stands vertically on one end, whilst the other or upper end is 
a crowned with the head of a god. It is in the Copenhagen 
-Y Museum and is said to be from Java (Fig. 14), | 
The suggestion is now made that from bamboo instruments, 
» ~—s such as Cook describes, are descended not only the upright dram 
A but also the Mangaian axe. The “ large bamboo,” held and used 
vertically, “ the upper end open and the lower end closed by one 
of the joints,” had only to be covered with any membrane to 
me a pak or pau ; and it should be noted that pe’ means 
“the skin of animals, the bark of trees” (Pratt). 

Moreover, some of the forms of the phn are strongly 
Suggestive of a ‘bamboo prototype ; those, for example, figured 
by Cook (Edition 1790, p. 1535) as met with in Tahiti, or drawn 
in the Partington-Heape Album, Plates 15 and 16. Cook BAYS 
(p. 96) “their drums are formed of a circular piece of wood, 
hollow at one end only. These are covered with the skin of a 
shark and beaten with the hand instead of with a stick,” He 
calls this drum ¢ panog (p. 101), probably a misprint or mis- 
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beaten with sticks. It was not used in their worship, but simply 
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writing for pahoo. The “closed” portion, to which are fastened 
the cords of sinnet which tighten the membrane, seems to 
indicate the bamboo joint, and the openwork below appears to 
be an evolution of those tenon-like feet, or dentils, that often 
projected beyond the joints of the ‘aara or horizontal drum. 

It may be noticed in peas ssing, that there are certain bamboo 
chunum boxes met with mo: 
look as if they had been made by artificers whose minds were 
dominated by the “drum skenomorph,” controlled, that is, by a 


tendency to produce as a functionless ornament what was always — 


present to their senses in structural utility, The top and bottom 
of the box are closed by the bamboo joint, but beyond one end 
projects a hollow open structure identical in appearance with 
that beneath a pahw. In other boxes there is a similar motive, 
but it occurs only as a coloured design. 
Ellis says (I, 193) “the ene was cut out of a solid piece of 
wood, The block was hollowed out from one end, remainin 


solid at the other, and having the top covered with a piece of — 


shark's skin. The pahu ra, or sacred drum, which was rutu or 
beaten with two heavy sticks on every occasion of extraordinary 


solemnity at the idol temple [on Tahiti] stood 8 feet high.” — 


“The thrilling sound of the large drum at midnight, pei 
a human sacrifice, was most terrific. Every individual trembled 
with apprehension of being seized ” (p. 195). 


Tane, as patron of the war-dance (Gill's * Myths,” p. 259) was _ 


saluted with every kind of drum-like instrument. To quote 
Gill, who translates a drama (pp. 260-262): 
“ Now for a war-dance ns the pahu we lift aloft ! 
Spirit-land is deeply stirred 
At the music of the kaara ; 


Orotti and Tano apyronte Fr. | 
Bofily sounds the cloth-beating mallet over the sea, 
Beat away! Beat away |” 
But the drum was especially sacred to Tane as the generative 
great as Tane-metua, the male parent. As night drew on 
is festival began, and the god was invoked :-— 
“O Tane-metun, rise from the Shades, 
Sy pdey spares the teach 
lane, are anus on & is mine, 
Sips Se ee oe is mine 


lorn me, 
Abundance of fragrant leaves, 
Beautiful sweet scented flowers, 
With garlands of myrtle for Tane's coming, 
And white pandanus blossoms," (Gill, pp. 219, &e.) 


“Whit passes yonder at the margin of the sea ? 
The god reveals himeelf, now Tane stands revealed. 
What rapture pierces my body, 
Ob that it would endure like that of a dragon-fly in the sun.” 


(Ibid. p. 106.) 
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“ Beat Tane, the delightful ! 
From the daara his voice issaes, 
So thrilling is Tane's voice 
The heaven itself is shaken ; at 
O Tune, thee will [ beat.” (Thid., p. 219.) 

It is evident from these vigorous metaphors, which are here 
rendered more literally than by Gill, that the drum was not only 
associated with a Tane cult in the erotic dance, but was regarded 
as Tane’s embodiment ; when the drum was beaten, it -was Tane 
that was struck,and from the keara’'s fissure it was Tane’s voice 
OW find legend h the 

We find an interesting eponymic legend associated with th 
drum-god, with the animes noise of the waves—for the ocean - 
was called the sea of Tane (“Myths,” p. 18)—and with the 
masculine significance of his name, Thetitular god of Huahine 
had an only daughter who was unwedded, and no lover was to 
be found for her on her own land. Her parents, therefore, put 
her in a drum called Taihi (tai, the ocean) under the care of 
Tane, and sent her to sea in search of a husband (Davies, p. Iv). 

The view is now advanced, first as regards the paku, that the 
diminutive figures of the human form, or of human heads which 
serve as cleats for fastening the sinnet-stretching-cords, represent 
consorts of the god Tane, and that the remaining ornament, the Z 
fut tit tangata, is the tribal pedigree, the claim to divine descent . 
through a female line; and second, as recards the faara,that at one ‘Ss 
stage of the drum’s evolution, but after it had passed from bamboo i", 
to wood, the horizontal instrument assumed the erect form, more q 
appropriate to the god, and was then surmounted, as in the so- Be 
called Javan example, by Tane’s head, which subsequently gave a 
place to Tane’s axe (Fig 15). As the cult differentiated, the " 
symbolism differentiated too. Tane the drum-god was repre- 4 
sented by the paku ; a distinctive symbol was required for Tane 
the axe-god. 

It is remarkable that the typical Mangaian axe was exelu- 
sively nssociated with Tane mata ariki,“ Tane the royal-visaged,” 
a name, says Gill (“ Myths,” p. 274), “identified with the clever 
Mangaian method of securing stone-axes to wooden handles ” by 
means of shark’s skin and sinnet. His teeth, we are further 
told (p. 265) were stained with his victim’s blood; he was Tine 
ae “Tane the man-eater” (kai food, aro a person: “ Myths,” 
p. 30 

“ As if a conch-shell sounded 
Is the falling of the axe ; 
Strike the head (of the sacrifice).” (p. 213.) 









For Tane bas conquered.” .(p. 814) 
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or, a Symbolism of Origin and Descent. 


Both Tane and his wondrous axe were believed to have come 


from Tahiti. We read, 


“ Here is Tane, the r vee 1, 

To slay warriors lapped in sleep!" (pp. 274, 275.) 
The name Tune mata ariki, Tane with the royal face, whose 
teeth were stained with blood, must assuredly have been bestowed 
when the sculptured head of the god surmounted the erect Laare ; 
and must have been retained when the head had become an axe, 
the neck a shaft, and the drum-cylinder a hollow stand. 


Let us enumerate the features, the distinctive peculiarities, of 


the typical Mangaian axe (Fig. 15) -— 


1. The stone implement is bound to the wooden shaft exactly 
aa in the case of an ordinary axe (Fig. 15 a). 
2. Nevertheless, the axe, as a whole, is functionless: what 
purports to be a handle is manifestly impracticable. 
3. It is constructed so as to stand erect, stone implement 
uppermost, 
4 The handle consists not of one but of three portions. 


5. The uppermost portion is no longer than is necessary for 


the reception of the ligature which fastens on the stone imple- 
ment (Fig. 15 a-). | 


6. The middle portion is always solid, always larger than the 4 


rudimentary shaft above, and smaller than the part beneath, and 
is usually cylindrical (Fig. 15 b-»). 


7. The lowest portion is always hollow, -always the largest, a 


and is usually polygonal (Fig. 15 ce). 


8. The junction of the two upper portions is abrupt (Fig. 15 6). ‘a 


9, The junction of the two lower portions is marked by a 
square shoulder (Fig. 15 ¢). | 
10, At the lower end, and often at both ends, of the lowest 
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Pe Ib es numerous projections, dentils, or tenon-like feet 
Fig. | 


ig. 15 ¢ and ¢). 

11. In this portion of the shaft, transverse closings or sto 
oceur, that are not only functionless, but must have fat 
added to the difficulty of hollowing it out (Fig, 15 ¢ and ¢). 

12. This hollow portion presents a number of openings, some- 
times square and sometimes oblong, but always rectangular 
(Fig. 15 ¢ and d). | | | 

13. The openings have specific names. 


14. The axe is identified with Tane mata ariki, Tane with the - 


royal face, though no royal visage is now represented. 

15. The entire shaft is generally covered, to the exclusion of 
all other forms of ornament, with the K-pattern, known by the 
name of titi-titi-tangata, ; 


en 
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16. By selection, itis possible to form a series of these typical 
Mangaian axes that, in the lowest portion, bears a striking 
resemblance to @ selected series of samples of the pahu. 

17. The stone implement is wrapped in shark’s skin and is 
bound with sinnet in a manner said to he peculiar to Mangaia. 

The theory now advanced is capable of explaining all these 
remarkable features, and must hold the field till something 
better is propounded :-— 

1. The stone implement is securely fastened on because it 
represents the surviving portion of an ordinary axe. 

2. But the axe, as a whole, is functionless and impracticable, 
ae what purports to be the handle is a transformed 

APE 


3. For the same reason it can rest, when required, as the 

4. The handle consists of three portions, becanse it has 
descended from something that was not a handle, 

5. The uppermost portion is as short as the turns of the 
ligature admit, because it is the head of the axe that represents 
the i of ae god. | re a 

6. The middle portion, bein gthe neck of the god, is always 
solid, larger than the shaft above, smaller than tee bos below, 
and usually cylindrical. . 

7. The lowest portion is always hollow, because it is evolved 
from the wooden kaara, which was itself hollowed out on the 
pattern of the bamboo prototype. 

8. The junction of the two upper portions is abrupt, because 
it.is the spot where the head of the eons substituted by the 
head of his axe, in order to symbolise Tane the axe-god, as 
distinguished from Tane, the drum-god, who continued to be 
represented by the paiu, and the figures that adorn it, | 

9. The square shoulder at the junction of the two lower 
portions represents the upper surface of the erect kuara. 

10. Tenon-like feet project from the lower end, and orten 
from both ends, of the hollow portion, because they so projected 
originally from each end of the horizontal kaara of bamboo. 
Sunilar projections survive in design at the base of the erect 
Javan kaara of wood, 

ll. The useless transverse closings represent the original 
bamboo joints as well as the solid ends of the wooden Laara, 
In spite of the fact that their presence increased the difficulty 
of hollowing out the shaft, they were reproduced in obedience 
to a well-reco mised law. 

12. The square and oblong rectangular openi have an 
analogous explanation, They ielinaiel the odginal perture, 
whether the slit in the bamboo, or the single or double chink 
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the wooden kaara, through which the dram was excavated in 


order to secure its resonance. The creat increase in the number 
of apertures, helped by rectangular designs on horizontal 
instruments, took place as an evolution of ornament that 
largely consists in a multiplication of functionless details. 

13. As regards the specific names of the openings, we are told 
by Gill (“ Jottings,” p. 223), that “the square holes are known 
as ai twna, or eel-borings,” literally eel-eatings, a term which 
suggests the hollowing out of a tree-trunk to make the wooden 
kaara; and that “the lateral [oblong] openings are naturally 
enouch called karera,or clefts.” This expression, which Davies 
renders “a crack or split by the sun,” clearly points to the 
original split bamboo. 

14. Gill observes (“ Jottings,” p. 224) that * Tane mata ariki, 
Tane with the royal face, was enshrined in a sacred tee axe, 
which eymbolised the three priestly families on the island of 
Mangaiu.” This axe was buried in « cave and has disappeared. 
But the statement reveals a time when Tane’s stone axe had 
not banished the memory of Tane’s royal head, and when 
Mangaian tribes claimed descent from the god himself. 

15. The K-pattern which covers the shaft of the sacred 
Mangaian axe, is an assertion of this claim,a Tane pedigree, 
the iki tiki tangata of the clan. “Awake Tane!” was the 
py eres “Awake unnumbered progeny of Tane!” (Ellis, I, 

16. When a structure is no longer functional, and yet is 
regarded with interest, the form in which it is reproduced is 
liable to changes that are unceasing, though the elements on 
which its primal function depended are well-nigh indestructible ; 
and when a religious emblem has lost it original definiteness 
and yet retains a mystical meaning, the essentials of the 
symbolism are almost as permanent. 

One phase of the metamorphosis of the Mangaian axe 
has already been mentioned, the great multiplication of the 
apertures in its hollow portion, the transformed Aaara. It 


should be noticed further, that this portion often becomes — 


aoa as if to increase the stability of its erect position. 
foreover, it often spreads upwards to such an extent as to 
envelop and disguise the middle portion, but the solid neck of 
the god still exists beneath the superficial open-work that 
overlaps it, 

On the other hand, it often occurs that the hollow portion 


gradually dwindles, whilst the middle and solid portion grows © 
longer and slenderer, until the dimensions of a practicable shaft _ 


are nearly attained. Nevertheless, the genealogical K-pattern 
continues to adorn it. 
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Jog Lxplanation of Plates. 0 

Perhaps the most remarkable mutatic nis 
angularity. For, not only is the altered kaara th 
the cylindrical neck itself in many instances bee 
But a like tendency is to be observed in the. 
lower portion, or stand, of the pahw. In to increase tts 
resonance, the gahw is raised either upon legs or upon a base 
in which perforations are so arranged as to give a semblance of 
legs. Straight lines joining such legs or perforations would 
describe a polygon, and would originate a movement from the 
circular form to the angular. This chi would be arrested in 


the pak, which is functionally a cylinder; but in the trans- 
formed Aaava there would be no functional hindrance to such a 
movement when once begun: and that it began in the way 
conjectured is shown by the mutual resol blange that often 
exists in the lower portion of both structures. 3 

17. Lastly, it is hardly too fanciful to stirmise that the 
shark’s skin, surrounding the stone implement fastened with 
sinnet lacings, which is a functional part of the pahu, was 
adopted for symbolic reasons by priestly artificers in “ the clever 
Mangaian method” of axe-construction. . 

And now, if any substantial ac eptance is given to the views 
here advanced, the dismal and confused p ntasmagoria of 


order: and the broad conclusion can be reached that Polynesian t 
mythography is a vast symbolism of origin and descent, and = 
kin up under the Influence of Primitive structure- i 














omnes polygonal. r 
volution of the 


¥ 

that, breaking 
forms and limited by rude implements and intracta ble materials, 
it constitutes the only basis of distinctive Polynesian ornament. 

P.S.—It ought not to be overlooked that the word falan “to J 
tattoo,” means also “to mark or count”; that tho is “to come 3 
down, as from an eminence ": and that tho-tateu is “a reckon- oh 
ing of descent, or genealogy.” It has long been un da 
that tattoo markings are often of tribal significance. = 


Explanation of Plates XX-NXTII 


et 


Fig. 1.—“ Staff of brown wood carved on both sides. Tt was used as a record of 
the history of the Ngati-rangi tribe, ite lust New Zealand owner «| 
rake eps the chief Te-Korakai. eg : rosie = aft 

Beewtn ).” This description is giren | ir. H. Ling Roth, who = 5 
kindly lends the block, in hie teeaclation, of “ Crozet’s Voyage to 
Tasmania,” £c. Dr. Stolpe quotes Eastin, p- 199, os saving that “auch 
rie go by the name Ot eheke en “one after the other.” 
she worl is a corrmption of whaka aps ew Zealand. At one end 
ia the ancestor, human or divine, and st the other end is a Phallus, 





Journdies the Anthropolazical Inetitute, Fol. XX, Erate ai.” 
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Jovrnal of the Infhropological Institute, Pol. XXL, Plate TAT. 
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Journal of the Authropologiral Fastifute, Pol, XXII. Plate XVI. 
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Meeting of January 10th. 


Fig. 2A. similar etait, from Now Zealand. It is described. in the Anckland 


(uscum aa a“ gen stick: each notch signifi 
The ancestor is at one end, and the chief, Aaet ana epee Bink ae 
carved, is at the other, 


Fig. 3.—Maari pedigree staff, from the Pitt Rivers’ Collection, Oxford. 
Prars XXL 


Fig. 4—From Williams’ “ Missionary Enterprises,” Edition 1933, p. 56, It is 


called “an idel.™ 


Fig. 5.—From Stol oe “Evolution of Savage Ornament,” Fer, 1890, 
have “Figure of Tangaros, of wood, Tahiti, sige 
house. 


Fig. 6.—From Cook, Edition 1754, p. 80. It is the handle of a sacred fan. 


Fiz. ieceers Stoll, 241," Wooden figure of wit Dreeent th. 
T45 i Hibeada «itis oka 2 ne r henatl 


Fig. § Fron the Copenhagen Museum. It is broken. 
Prats XXTI. 


Fig. 9, Fig. | oe the Oxford Collection. ‘The plain middle portion is not 
“Fig 10 —From Sp, p. 2 * Wooden figure of m god.” “Length, 


wie: Basle Mission-ho object 3 is ‘fl 
a, p. 100, Note the bat-like, listening ears in the | 
agures, 7 ;4, 9,10. “ Teria-aai, or Great Ears, was the name of 
whom the king himself was priest." Williams, p. 74. 
Fig. 11.—From Stolpe, p. 224 “Upper ond of p staff. Length, 111-5 em. 
Munich.” It illustrates the metamorphosis of the h 
nigrags. 


or 


Pratz XXIIT. 
Fig. sg bs Stclpe, ts 220. “Part of the terminal of o paddle-shaped 
fore into semilunes, But, especiall , it shows “ fhe ridge which 
straight down from the trunk to th = base-line.” AE 
Fig. 13.—From Stolpe, p. 222. “Stretching-cleat of a druth. Berlin.” It 
shows fhe ridge dividing iteelf into two. : 
E Fig. 14.—An erect Faara, surmounted by the head of 2 dara, Copen= 
hagen Museum. A similar Be hare is postulated re aie pal 
Fig. 16.—A typical Mangaian axe. thagen Museum. The letters a, 6, 
e , % te this and in ss Peay the parts that are mutually 





JANUARY LOTH, 1893. 


Epwarp W. Prabroox, Wr F.S.A., Fice-President, in the 
Hara’, 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 
The election of Taw SEIN Ko, Esq., of Cambridge, was an- 


~ nounced. 


VOL. XXI. & 


oman form into 


jenna.” It illustrates the metamorphosis of the human. 
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y «(S34 List of Presents. Be 
i Re 
‘ The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to ~ 
the respective donors :— 4 





- For tae Lrpearr. 


From the Avrnor.—Notes on Recent mr peewciee in British New ~ 
Guinea. By Contts Trotter, Esq. & ] : 

From the Posisurrs.—English Folk- airman ae G. FF Northall. 
Svo. Von Geckahe Tribner, and Co.) London, 1892. 

Pp- xii, 

—— Stories told in an aces Forest by grown-up children of 
Africa. By A.J. Mounteney Jephson. vo. (Betti Low, 
Marston, and Co.) London, 1893. Pe xi, 18 Ii nétrated. 

— The Great Indian Religions, By G. B. Bethany, M.A., B.Sc. 
Svo. (Ward, vant Bowden, and Co.) London, 1892. pp. 
vin, 202. Dlostra 

From the Texas repeats or Science.—Trangactions. Vol. i, 1. 

From the Kaiserurcue Akapewe per Wissenscnarren (Vieona).— 
Sitzungsberichte. philos-histor. = 124, 125; Register, 
111-120; math-naturw. Classe, I. Abth., 1891, #10 
1892, 1-4; Ila. Abth. 189], 8-10; 1892, 1-5; Tle. Abth. 
1891, S10; 1892, 1-5; Lil. Abth. 1891, 8-10; 1892, 1-5. 

From the Association Resse POUR L'AVASCEMENT DES SCIENCE 
Puisicocammigues, Natvseniss, et Brovocigves.—Rapport anx 
ahi, Ne Internationnux de Moscou. 4to. Moscow, 1892. 
-PP- 

From the Essex Fiero Civt—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. vi, 11. 

From the Rova. Unrrep Seevice [xetrrutios.—Journal, No. 178; 

From the Isp Orrice.—Epigt phia Indica and Record of the 
Archeological Survey of India. Parts X, XI. 

From the Epiron—Argo. Vol. i, 5,6. _ 

Journal of Mental Science. No. 128. 
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- _ A Paper by Dr. Anprew Dustor, on “The Ethnology of 
_ Jersey,” was read. 

| A Paper by Miss A, W. Boucktasp was read, on “ Points of 

| Contact between Old World Myths and Customs and the Navajo 
| Myth entitled ‘The Mountain Chant,” 
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B: _ A ConTeipvrion fo the Ernsonocy of Jersey. By ANDREW 
b Duxtor, M_D., F.G.S. 


y 

. Tus attempted enquiry into the racial elements of the Jersey 
people has been made entirely from the anthropological point 
of view, and the colour of the hair and eyes, the shape of the 
head, and the stature have been the chief objects of investiza 
tion, as being most likely to yield the sort of evidence 
' The number of persons examined—239—may not, perhaps, 
: be considered sufficient out of a population of about 54,000, 
and it is to be regretted that there were not more representatives 
_ of the inhabitants of the north, and north-western parts of the 
\ island amongst them, where the blood is probably less mixed. 

_ _. Pains were taken in every case, however, to ascertain that 
_ the subject of examination came from old Jersey stock, with 
_ little or no admixture of non-insular blood. 

OF course some were of supposed or known French origin, 
5 bat if the family had been two or three hundred years in 


Jersey. 335 


Mr. Brasroox, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Hout took part in the 





the island, I assumed that they had acquired a sufficiency of 


i what may be called the original blood of the island to make 

- them fit subjects for examination. Several of the families came 

: into the island after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1655. 


_ ‘The method adopted with regard to the classification of hair 


' and eye colours hardly requires explanation, except that by a 

“mixed” eve, | mean one where the colours a fis blue are 
_ associated in some way or other with brown, either when the 
_. dark and light colours are mixed together, forming a sort of 
" act or green, or where they occur in separate concentric 


a 








anthropologists. | 
With regard to the measure of head form, however, I should 
explain that I have restricted myself to the cephalic index, and 


7 2 


Many of these eyes would be classified as “dark” by most 


; ‘ 
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that the antero-posterior measurement which I used extends 
from the ridge of the brow immediately above the root of the 
nose (the glabella) to. the most distant point in the same line 
behind. The trausverse diameter is simply the greatest width 
of the head wherever it could be found. Roughly speaking, all 
heads where the breadth is §0 per cent. or more, that is, which — 
have an index of 80 or over, are called brachyeephalic, or broad- 
headed, and those with an index of 78 or under are called 
dolichocephalic, or long-headed. 

The races from which we tay suppose the Jersey people to 
have drawn their blood are, firstly, the pre-Aryan nfabisente of 
north-western Europe, and for the sake of convenience we may 
call this race the aboriginal one, Sagem’ the Celts, that is 
to say, the original Celtic speaking people or peoples; and ° 
thirdly, the Tentonic and Scandinavian peoples who overran 
so much of Europe between the end of the third and baci ninsg 
of the eleventh centuries. All these elements may enter into the — 

composition of the present population of the island, and it is the 
endeavour of the present enquiry to ascertain whether they are 
how to be foand amongst them, and in what Proportion they exist. 

The first inhabitants of Earope of whom we have any know- 
ledge, the contemporaries of. the mammoth, were markedly 
dolichocephulic. The earliest of these Palolithie men—the 
Canstadt race, as they have been called—were of short stature, 
as testified by some recent discoveries at Spy. They were 
succeeded in late Paleolithic or early Neolithic times by another | 
dolichocephalic people, the race of Cro-magnon. This race was ~ 
considerably taller than the preceding one, and was musenlar, 
with ipa f features. But what concerns us moat is that in the. > 
Neolithic age, Britain and a great part of western and southern | 
Europe was occupied by a short, dark, long-headed race, sli zhtly Bs: 
built, with gentle features, and we have every reason to beliere: a 
with dark hair and eyes. There is also evidence that either. at | 
the very end of the Paleolithic period, or what is more likely, 
at the beginning of the Neolithic, a new race began to appear yt 
on the scene—a short, dark, broad-headed people. They speedily» 
spread themselves over a great part of western Europe, dis- “A 
placing their dolichocephalic predecessors, and their descendants, — 

who preserve most of their payout characteristics, now oceupy Te! 
a territory extending from the west coast of Brittany, across the t 
centre of France into Switzerland. There ia no Sabticd ei that, 
they ever reached Britain, where the short dolichocephalic — 
Tberian race, whose remains are found in the Neolithic long 
_ burrows, were still to be found at the time of the Roman. 4 
pation, Tacitus' describes them in a well-known passage, e 
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” as the Silures, inhabiting what is now part of Wales. He speaks 
of their swarthy complexions and curly hair (colorati vultws, torts 
\ plerwmague erines) and thinks that they were descended from 
-.-eolony of Tberi from Spain, which country, according to the 
: geographers of his. time, was net far from the west coast ak 
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England. y 
: The aboriginal characteristics that we have to look for, then, 
are dark eyes, hair, and complexion, with short stature, com- 
_ bined, considering the position of Jersey, with broad-headedness. 
' ‘What the characteristics of the Celts may have been is a 
~ question that will be more easily answered when the anthorities: 
* have made up their minds who the Celts were. Tt. is to be 
- remembered that the terms “Celt” and “ Celtic " are generally 
very vaguely used. ) | 

‘As Broca has said, there are the “Celtes de Vhistoire, les 






















y a encore les Veltes de la Craniologie.” | 
The short, dark, broad-headed Breton, and the tall, fair, long- 


- anthropologically very different from each other. At the dawn 
~ of history, as now, there can be littl doubt that the Celtic 
languages were spoken by peoples of different stocks, and of 
> mixed race. The term “Celt,” however, is a Very convenient 
© one when it is understood to mean a person who speaks @ 
 . Celtic language, or whose ancestors spoke one im former times. 
‘The typical Gaul or Celt of the classical authors was fair, 
blue-eyed, tall, and large limbed. We have similar testimony 
- with regard to the Ancient Britons, but some authors say they 
were not so fair as the Gauls, and this is supported by some 
direct. evidence, such, for example, as the hair colour of the 
_ figures represented on the mosaic alluded to by De Belloguet. 
<The ancient writers were probably not very discriminating 
-_ ethnologists, and they may have sometimes confounded Gauls 
~ with Germans, or they may have fallen into the common error 
(> of ascribing to a whale people certain physical characteristics 
~— which struck them in some of its representatives. Also it is to 
be remembered that brown hair, even when not of a particularly 
~ light shade, associated with a white skin and blue or grey eyes, 
~* would seem a very fair complexion to a Roman accustomed to 
the darker hues of skin, hair, and eyes around him. | 
Amadée Thierry, on linguistic grounds, divided the Celtic 
» raceinto two branches, the Galls and the Kymri, the former 
being the first to arrive in Western Europe. _ NE ie | 
.W. Edwards? shortly afterwards confirmed this view, but 
: 1 | Histoire des Gaulais.” 
3 4 Des caractéres physiologiques dea races humaines.” 


Analogy of Jersey. 33°F | 


Celtes de la linguistique, il y a les Celtes de lArcheologie, et ik — 


headed Highlander, are both called Celts, though they are — 
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founded his conclusions on anthropological observation. He _ 
said that the Galls or Gaels were round-headed and of short 
stature, while the Kymri were tall and long-headed. | 
M. Broca’ who adopted and developed these opinions, has 
been their chief expositor. He says “that the Gauls formed 
two distinct races, the Galls and the Kymmri. The Galls 
occupied part of Spain, the north of Italy, Ireland, and a con- 
siderable part of Britain, but their chief centre was in Gaul, 
where they inhabited the territory described by Cwsar as 
bounded by the Seine, the Garonne, the sea, and the Alps. 
This people, the Celts of Cwsar, to whom the name of Celts 
should be restricted, liad oceupied the country from the earliest 
times, while the Kymri were strangers who had inhabited the 
Crimea and shores of the Black Sea, but were driven thence by 
Scythian invaders, and about the year 613 nc. found refuge on 
the shores of the Baltic, in the Cimbric Chersonese, Denmark, 
Where they became known as the Cimbri. From thence a part 


_ of the nation moved westward, and under the name of Belgas 


drove back the Celts from the north-east of Gaul, and formed 
the Belgic confederation between the Rhine and the Seine: 
Thence they spread themselves over the Channel into Britain, 
and the south of England was inhabited by them at the time of 
Cwsar's invasion. The Galls, or true Celts, are short, dark, 
spar Reatocgety! while the Kymri are tall, fair and long- 
‘These two races are to be found in Brittany, the Galls or 
true Celts in the west and centre, the Kymri in the north. 
These Kymri, he thinks, came chiefly from Britain at the time 
of the Anglo-Saxon invasion. Thus the Celts, according to 
Broca, are the short, dark, brachycephalic race already alluded 
to, as displacing the dolichocephalic race. They are the only 
true Celts, says M. Broca, speaking a Celtic language, and this 
he seems to think they derived, with some of their blood, from — © 
their Kyniric conquerors. So, according to Broea, the true Celts af 
were short and dark, while the ancients said they were tall and 
fair; but then, as M. Broca remarks? the classical writers had — 
not the advantage of being acquainted with the work of modern S 


French ethnologists, 


Some, perhaps most, British authorities hold the opinion that, 3 
the tall brach cephalic people of the round barrows of England, 
who appeared in the country at the beginning of the bronze 
age, were the first Celts to ‘arrive in En; land? But here ig — 
evident some of the confusion which, as de Belloguet says, is r 

2 «pee Yarious papers in “ Met. d' Anthropologie,” vol. i ; 

“ Mem. d'Ant Ogio,” vol. i, p. 262 
* Rolleston in “Greenwell’s British Barrows," pp, 631, 632. 
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- “¢omme un sort jeté sur les études celtiques,” for it seems to be 


agreed that the Gaels were the first Celts to appear, while these 
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first Celts of the round barrows were said to be decidedly 
Kymri. Also Edwards and Broca say the Kymri are long- 
headed, while the “ Kymri” of the round barrows are distinctly 
broad-headed. In. addition te this, it is a matter of dispute 
whether the Cimbri were Celts or Germans, and finally it ts 
doubted by many whether there is any connection between the 
Kymri or Cymry and the Cimbri further than a resemblance in 
' the sound of their names. . 

The tall broad-headed people of the round barrows were of a 
different race from the short Celts of Broca, and whoever they 
were, they have left little trace behind them, for the Ancient 
Britons of later times were almost uniformly dolichocephalic. 

Whatever may have been the complexion of the original Celts, 
it is a fact that now, in all the Celtic parts of France and 
England and in most of the western parts of those in Scotland 
and Ireland, the proportion of dark hair and eyes is high, and in 
every one of them in Great Britain and France the combination 
of dark brown or black hair with grey or blue eyes is so fre- 
quently met with that it forms a leading characteristic of the 

eople. | 
| This peculiarity may be constantly noticed amongst the 
Bretons who throng the island every summer. 

It will be observed that these Celtic districts are mostly in 
the mountainous, or inthe remote and western districts of Great 
Britain and France, and these are precisely the parts of the 
countries concerned into which the inhabitants would be driven, 
or where they be least influenced and modified by invaders 


’ coming from the east. The pre-Celtie aborigines would be 


pushed back into them, or only slowly reached there by the 
-* Celts, and the Celts in their turn would retreat into them before 

~ the advancing Teutons. 

- As there are good grounds for believing that the pre-Ar 

inhabitants of western Europe were of dark complexion, as 





| probably the original Celts were more or less fair, it seems — q 


reasonable to conclude that the dark complexion of the Celtic 


> districts is an inheritance derived from the pre-Celtic stock, 


' while the combination of dark hair and light eyes is a result 7 
of the mixture of the two races, or (and this [am disposed to é 


_ believe), it may have beena characteristic of the true Celts. The 





- prevalence of this combination im Celtic districts has been 
- noticed by Barnard Davis and by Dr. Beddoe.t | 

_ We may then accept as Celtic, or Celto-Aboriginal charac- 
_- =! 0m the Head Forms of the West of England, Dr. Beddoe in “ Mem. 
__ Anthrop. Scc., London,” vol. a, p. 348 
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_ » teristics, dark hair and dark eyes, and dark or black hair with 

_ dight eyes. Bearing in mind the neighbouring Celts of Broca, 

round-headedness and short stature would give additional 

» evidential force to the dark complexion. Combined dark hair 

— and light eyes may be found with any head form, mostly with 

dolichocephalic I think, however, and it is sometimes associated, 

as In the south-west of Scotland, with stature much above the 
average. 
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The Scandinavian and North German type is well marked 
and well known—tall and big-limbed, long-headed and fair, -* 
though amongst the Danes brachycephaly is not uncommon. 


From about the middle of the third century till the beginning 
of the eleventh, Southern Scandinavia and Northern Grermany, 
that “Vagina nationum, et officina gentium ” poured out a 
human flood over Enrope. The Franks took possession of 


wee bak ds 


France, the Goths invaded Spain and Italy, and Jutes, Angles, 
Saxons, Norwegians, and Danes ravaged the coasts of Britain 2 


and France, formed settlements in many parts of Europe, and 
conquered England and Normandy. Indeed, in takingageneral = 
survey of Europe from an anthropological standpoint it seems A 
as if a dark race had been driven oo a fair one,and that 
the original home of this fair people was the land from which 
the Teutonic races came, for in whatever direction we travel 
from this centre—east, west, north, or south—we find the com- 
plexion darker, and the proportion of round-heads increase! 
There cannot be much doubt that the sea rovers visited J ersey ; 
the very names of the islands testify to this, and most probably 
they established themselves there when they took possession of 
Normandy. A large portion of the Northern element in the 
population, however, would seem to have been acquired in a more 
peaceable way, by immigration from the neighbouring mainland 
im later times. . 
The following table, the result of my observations in Jersey, 
gives in percentages the colours of the hair and eyes, and the 
combinations in which they occur:-— 
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= In order to bring out the evidence afforded by this table, 5 


taken from the tables in Dr. Beddoe's valuable work, “ The Races 
of Britain.” But before doing so, it would be well to recall the 
- fact that the “neuter” ae of Dr, Beddoe is not quite the 
/ 4 equivalent of my * mixed” eye. As already explained, my 
& mixed” eye includes all in which grey or blue is in any way 
. associated with brown, while Dr. Be: doe’s “neuter” eye means 
all those which are neither distinctly dark nor light. I fancy 
many of my “mixed” eyes would be classified as * dark” by 


some points in it will be compared with corresponding ones 
f | 


7 
~~ 


2 


x 
x 
, from being the’ equivalent of his “fair.” Many of my light 


browns would, I strongly suspect, appear under “ brown "10 
his tables. All this tends to make the proportion of dark eyes 


appear lower and of fair hair higher in Jersey than they most | 


probably would under Dr. Beddoe's system of classification. It 
+ will be noticed that red hair does not sppear in my tables. 
- Red mired persons are found in Jersey, but they are not very 
numerous, and it so happened that none of them were made 
- gubjects of examination when I was making my notes. Many 
PS of my subjects had a reddish tinge in the hair, more especially 
- in the moustache or beard, but no case of distinctly red hair 
came under observation. | 

3 The case of the only yellow-haired person is interesting. This 


was a young lady whose yellow hair with a golden tinge, light 
violet blue eyes, and pink and white complexion at once struck 
~ me as having a northern origin. She had an old Jersey name, and 
_ she at first assured me that there was only Jersey blood in her 
| veins. At asubsequent interview, however, sue said that she had 
» ascertained that one of her creat-grandfathers was a Scotsman. 
- The following table gives the comparative figures :-— 
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- from other districts. These figures for comparizon have been — 


him. Also my “ light-brown * hair is, L fear, if anything further - 
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* ‘ 
The figures from the first four places in England, Wales, and 
Brittany show the Celtic characteristics in a marked degree— 
the dark hair and eyes and the combination of dark hair and 
light eyes. The Jersey population it will be seen presents the 
same peculiarities: in a fon degree so far as concerns darkness 
of hair and eyes, but quite as strongly with regard to the com- 
bination of dark hair and light eyes. “Had Dr. Beddoe's classi- 
fication been strictly adopted, possibly even in the matter of dark 
eyes and dark hair Jersey would have been nearer the others. 

The Seoteh districts have been placed beside the others as it 
is Interesting to observe that in them dark hair with light eyes 
is as common as in the others, though the percentage of dark 
eyes is lower, and that of fair hair as high as in the Teutonic 
districts. Of course it islong since a Celtic language was spoken 
im Upper Galloway, but the inhabitants of that district still 
retain a large share of the blood of the Ancient Britons of Strath. 
clyde. Asa contrast, similar observations made in Southampton, 
Boston (Lincolnshire) and Caen are given. In these laces the 
Teutonic or Scandinavian element is preponderant or large, and 
it comes out in the physical characteristics of the people. 

The average cephalic index of the 239 persons whom [ 
examined was 805. The lowest, much lower than any of the 
others was 67°38, and the highest was 87-5. There was little 
difference in head measurement between the fair haired and 
dark complexioned, the average in each being about the same. 
According to this the Jersey people are just within the limits of 
brachyeephaly, or as $0-5 in the Living head would be about 78 
in the skull, they may be placed in Broca’s mesaticephalic class. 
This Jersey average may be compared first with that of eighteen 
Bretons I examined and which I found to be 83°39, and secondly 
with the measurements given by various authorities, 
80, it isto be borne in mind that my measurements are those of 
the living head, while in those given by authors, it is not always 
apparent whether the indices are those of the 
teguments or of the 
temporal muscles measurements made on the living head or on 
the skull covered with its intecuments, give 
> those made on the bare 
| two units ie required to one 

Topinard gives the following indies? -— 

‘Bretons, Cétes du Nord (Canton Gallots). .. 
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Bretons, Cotes du Nord (Canton Bretonnants) 81°05. 
Parisians, 12th to 19th centuries... 79° 45, 


1 # Mem. d’Anthropologie,” rob. ii, p. 95, 
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bare skull, Owing to the thickness of the i 


a higher index than 
skull. Broca says' that the subtraction of 
reduce the one measurement to the other. — i. 
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‘Dr. Taylor in his “ Origin of the Aryans” says, that the index 


Broca, and $46 according to Durand. The average index of the 
. round barrow British skull is $1 or 382. 
5 The Teutonic or Scandinavian race with its various offshoots 
_  isdolichocephalic, and this peculiarity seems to have been much 
more distinctly marked in ancient times, when there was less 
mixture of blood. Fifty skulls in the museum at Stockholm 
have an average of 743? and the ancient German “ Reihengriber” 
type has an index of 71 or 72, Gen. Pitt Rivers describes 
fourteen Anglo-Saxon skulls, which have an average index of 
7452 Dr. Barnard Davis‘ gives 73 as the average index of 
eleven Anglo-Saxon skulls, and 76 as that of three ancient 
Scandinavian skulls. He also gives ma table the measurements 
of fifty skulls whose average index is 75, but though most of 
these were Anglo-Saxon some may have been of earlier date. 
Dr. Beddoe gives two tables of the head measurements— 
apparently of the living head—of the inhabitants of various 
‘ts of the British Islands." The average index of the one is 
77-83, and of the other 77-47. 





of the Swedes as 75, and that of the Prossians as 78-9. 
By far the greater part of the Ancient Britons, a Celtic speak- 
ing people, seem to have been dolichocephalie. | 
Pitt Rivers‘ gives a list of twenty-four skulls from two Romano- 
British villages most of the inhabitants having been presumably 
Britons and the average index is 74°77. From this it is apparent 


of Teutonic or Teutonised districts, and it may be concluded 
that this comparative broad-headedness is due to the Celtic 
element in the population. 

The average height of the 110 males I examined I found to 
_ be 5 feet 74 inches. The measurements cannot be entirely relied 


again were taken simply from the subject's own statement. But 
the height stated by the persons examined were likely to be more 

correct than might be aupposed, for they had all, or almost all, 
+ served in the Militia. Thoush not to “e entirely depended on, 


1 Page 112. 


Session, Stockholm, 

a 4 Excavations at Cranbourne Chase.” 

4“ Crania Britannica,” pp. 245, 252, 253. 
4" Races of Britain,” pp. 231, 232. 
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of the Bretons is 84, and that of the Auvergnats 64, according to 7 


_ 
a | 


Topinard® gives the average index of the English as 77, that  ~ 


that the cephalic index of the Jersey people is higher than that 7 


; a on, however, for many were made with the boots on, and others ~ 


it is probable that my average is nearly the true one, though I | 


2 V. Ouben, “Congris Internat, d’Anthrop. et d’Archool. prehist., T=? | 
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am inclined to think that it is higher than it ought to be 
Topinard' gives 1710 m. or 5 feet 73 inches asthe average’ 
stature of Scotsmen; 1‘708 m. or 5 feet 72 inches, that of 

| Englishmen, and 1°650 m. or 5 feet 417 inches, that of French- 

>. men. The broad-headed dark Bretons are very short. The 
recruiting standard of the French Army is, or was, lately 1-560 
m. or 5 feet 1-4 inches; and more rejections on account of in- 

' sufficient height take place in Lower Brittany than in almost any ~ 
_ other part of France. Edwards and Broca? zay that their Kymri 
are much taller. in fact what may be considered a fairly tall race. 

From the evidence that has been brought forward, it is 

apparent that the blood of the Jersey people is largely derived 
from the old Celto-aboriginal stock, and that this gives them 
physical characteristics resembling those of the populations of 
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_ the other Celtic districts of Britain and France. ; 
The Teutonic or Scandinavian admixture is not very large, as : 


may be seen by comparing the ficures in the Jersey table with 
those taken from the parts of Britain and Normandy where this 
element is strongly represented. | : 


The abonginal stock was no doubt that of the Celts of Proca, =~ 
which has banded down its broad heads and dark complexions 
to the Bretons of to-day. | 
The Jersey people are not so dark as the typical Bretons, 
they are taller, and they are not so broad-headed. This 
difference 1s probably due to their having less of the aboriginal 
blood in their veins, and more of the Kymric or, what would 
ordinarily be considered true Celtic. Their Scandinavian blood 
would also tend to make them fairer an@ less broad-headed. 
The peculiar and interesting combination of grey or grey-blue 
eyes, with dark brown or black hair is about as frequent in 
Jersey a5 it is in other districts where “Celtic” blood pre- 
dominates. It may be said, of course, that this is due to a 
mixture of the light-eyed and fair or brown-haired Celts or 
Tentons with the dark aborigines. It may be so, but it occurs 
s0 constantly as to give it the appearance of a racial charac- 
teristic, Besides this is not what usually results from across 
between persons of fair and dark complexions. When one 
parent has dark eyes and hair, and the other has blue or grey 
eyes and fair hair, it is generally found that the children are — 
either like the dark parent, with dark eyes and dark hair—and 
. this occurs, on the whole, most frequently—or they have hair of 
_ some shade of brown, with mixed eyes—this is perhaps next in 
frequency—or they are like the fair parent, Light eyes with 


1 Anthropologie,” pp. 829, 880, 
: See Bren, Stem. Anthvop” vol. i. 
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> A. Doxtor.—A Contrib 
= dark hair is not commonly seen in the children of such parents, | 
though of course it may an¢ does occur. 


> races, and that one of the most widely spread, had been 
: characterised by this combination. Sek 

~~ Speaking of Upper Galloway, where the people are eenerall 
— very tall, the average height of the inhabitants of one ater A 
{ being 5 feet’ 10°45 inches, Dr. Beddoe says,! “The prevailing 
| epmbination of colour hereabouts is that of blue or grey eyes 
BS with dark brown or even black hair; the last is very common 
about Lesmahagow, which is a sequestered hilly district ; on 
the whole the tallest men seem to be the dark-haired ones. 
Probably the primitive Brythons of those parts :-—Ottadini, 



































reminded of the Britons whom Strabo saw at Rome, who were 

half a foot taller than other people. Strabo also says that the 

Britons were not so light-haired as the Gauls.” 

A summary of the conclusions at which we have arrived 
may now be shortly given. 

The population of Jersey derives its blond almost entirely 
from three sources ; it has, as it were, three layers of origin, 
-. one superimposed on the other. — | | 
i: - First, there was the short, dark, broad-headed aboriginal 


‘the Channel Islands as well. | 
Next came the Celts, or if we like, we may call them Kymri, 


_ probably tall, with grey or grey-blue eyes, and fair or brown 
>. hair, or some of them may have had grey eyes and dark hair. 
These two elements, the aboriginal and the Celtic, enter most 
> largely into the composition of the present truly native popula~ 
__ tion of Jersey. | 
—* — Lastly, we have the Teutonic-Scandinavian admixture, chiefly 
© of Saxon, Danish, and Norwegian blood, which came long after 
~~ ‘stituent than the earlier Celto-aboriginal one. 
= It is much stronger, however, than in Brittany, in most parts 
= of which indeed, there seems to be little or none of it, and it 
appears to be greater than in Cornwall or Wales. 


- regiments that he thinks my estimate of the average stature of 


> to an inch lower. No records are kept, however, of ‘ithe 
- measurements of height. | 


1 Races of Britain,” p, 240. 
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q Tt almost seems as if one of the ancient Celtic-speaking ~ 


Attacotté, &c., were tall, grey-eyed, and dark-haired. One is - 


reserving the name of Celts for their predecessors. They were — 


 Jerseymen is too high He would make it from half-an-inch 


oneal | 
| 
- 


race of Central France and Brittany, which probably occupied 


the Celtic, and forms a considerably smaller ethnological con- a 


>  Nore—I am told by the Adjutant of one of the Militia > 







: -- when they caught them, pounded them up, bones and 
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Ponts of Contact Betiocen Wortp Myras and Custows 


and the Navaio MYTH, entitled “ The Mountain Chant.” By 
A. W. Buckbanp. 


THE very curious myth of the Navajo Indians of New Mexico, 
entitled the myth of Desilyidje Qaed! (Reared within the Moun- 
tains) or “The Mountain Chant,” with the rites and dances in 
connection therewith, as given at great length in an elaborate 
paper by Dr. Washington Matthews, in the fifth annual report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Smithsonian), contaims so many 
points suggestive of contact with Eastern civilization. that it 
appears to me especially worthy of the attention of Anthro- 
pologiste. : 

The Navajos, it may be remarked, now occupy territory 
adjoining the Zunis in New Mexico, but are supposed to have 
come from much further south. They are at present advanced 
in the arts of metallurgy, pottery, and weaving, but the myth, 
and its ceremonial songs and dances, take us back to a time 
when stone implements of a very early type were in use, for 
the hero and his brother are represented as chopping down 
poles for their hut or wigwam with a grooved stone axe, round 
which they twisted a flexible twig of oak, tied together with 
the fibre of the yucea, with which rude implement they chopped 


all day in order to obtain four poles; they used a digging stick 


seeds of grass and other wild plants, and boiled all together in 
an earthen pot. They do not appear to have had any domestic 
eer a8 not even a dog is mentioned, and there were no 
Orses. e 
The father of these young men seems to have been a medi- 


to dig for water, trapped small animals with stone ae , and 
ul, 


sweating, Ina house built of certain trees, and carpeted with 
plants on which deer browse, he sent them out to hunt, and 
to bring the slain deer to him. Of the head and skin he makes 
a lure for the deer, such as is now used by many Indian tribes, 
but which was at that time apparently unknown, and then, 
hanging the pluck in a mountain-mahogany tree, he bids the 
eldest son, the hero of the myth, shoot at it, himself holding 
the son’s hands and guiding the arrow; then blowing upon his 
son towards the pluck, he tells him, “Now, whenever you 
_ Want to kill a buck, even if there is neither track nor sien 
_ of deer in sight, you have only to shoot into the mountain- 


ciné-man or magician, for after a ceremony of purification by 
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' in Eastern myth and folk-lore, and which, in the hands of the 
King of Israel, guided by those of the dying prophet, was used 
- to prophecy the defeat of the Syrians. The son then armed 
with magic weapons, goes forth to procure game, but is for- 


re 


-ood, who uses 83 his messenger an owl, or rather, as 13 
explained, a figure wearing the mask of an owl, and this owl- 
headed divinity accompanies the hero in most of his subse- 
quent adventures, leading him into caverns, the entrance to 
‘which he enlarges by breathing upon them. Twenty of these 
houses or caves are entered, and their inhabitants described : 
they are sometimes birds and animals, and sometimes men in 
the form of animals. It would be impossible to describe all 
these, but two or three are especially noticeable. | | 
In the house of the bush-rat is the first notice of that curious 


a A Te el ee a eg 


es! 


or abode of the dead, known to classical readers as the myth of 


_ folk-lore of almost all races. | 
In the present instance, the wife of the bush-rat offers the 
hero husks and rubbish for food, but. the wind-god' whispers to 
him to ask for some of the contents of two jars which are filled 
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the wind-god says “Eat not of the food of the rats in the 
home of the rats, if you would not, become a rat; wait till you 
go out to-night.” This same prohibition is repeated four times— 
_. in. the house of the rats, the bears, the porcupines, and the 
_ squirrels, but in the case of the latter the taboo extends only to. 
puts, and he is allowed to eat service-berries. 



















bs 


is to receive instruction in the rites and ceremonies which he 
is afterwards to teach to his people. 


’ the clouds, which he is to copy in sand, and he is taught how 
to make certain sacrificial sticks, which have to be painted and 
buried with much ceremony; how to paint, dress, and prepare 


1 ‘The connection of the owl, or of the wind-god in the form of an owl, with 
this food prohibition is noteworthy, since, in the classical legend, Ascalaphas, 
w Perseph eat the putnegranate, was turned into an owl. 7 


hidden to go to the south, a prohibition which he disregards, 

and so falls into the hands of his enemies, the Utes, who are on 
the point of putting him to death, when he is reseued by the 

win 


with good nuts and berries, yet, when these are given, the voice of — 


The object of all these visits to gods, and to men in animal form, 





strikes.” Here we get that magic arrow which appears so often 4 


and widespread taboo with respect to eating in the under-world, —~ 
Versephone, but which, with slight modifications, appears in the — 


— 


" the messengers sent to summon people to the games and dances; — 
- how to make and swallow, or pretend to swallow, plumed ~ 

arrows; things which appear to me to be unique in the ritual — 

~ of uncivilized races, and which, although they may seem to 


Thus, in several visits, pictures: are shown him, drawn upon. : 


4 
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us trivial and unmeaning, are regarded by the Navajos as of 


immense importance, | ‘. 
The visit to the house of the Great Serpent deserves especial 
notice, The name of the locality is particularly suggestive: itis  — 
called * The Circle of Red Stones,” and the entrance is a hole in | 
_ the rocks guarded by two rattlesnakes, and covered by two 
| pifion trees fora door. These trees move of their own accord, 
and the rattlesnakes hiss and thrust out their tongues, but do 
not bite the hero, who, led by the wind-cod, enters the cavern, 
to find himself in the presence of a bald-headed old man, having —__ 


a little tuft of hair over each ear. This is the Great Serpent, 
who shows the Indian how to make the sacriticial sticks of the 
Great Serpent, and how to plant them. He then proceeds to — 
the house of the Lightning, where he.is threatened with destrac- 
tion by thunder-bolts and lightning, but he escapes and enters 
a house of black clouds, which is-the house of the Lightning, 
where he finds the lightning-god, bald like the Great Serpent, 
with only a little tuft of hair over each ear, the room being 
illuminated by four lightning binds, who flash eioteat 
lightning from their talons. | 

Dr. Brinton regards the serpent and the lightning to be 
identical in Indian mythology, but in this Navaio ath they ° 
are evidently separate pods, although closely allied, botli bemg 
described as bald-headed, with small tufis of hair over the ears, 
a peculiarity which is deserving of notice, because, unless I am 
much mistaken, the Japanese dragon is often thus represented, 





and this particular method of shaving the head isa ceremonial 
usage both in Japan and among the Red Indians. =~ =A | 

In Japan we are told that “om the fifteenth day of the  — 
eleventh month of the third year, the child’s hair is cut. Up 


to this time the whole head is shaven, now three patches are 
allowed to grow, one on each side and one at the th During 
the ceremony the child is placed facing the point of the com- 
pass auspicious for the year,” and it is further observed that ~~ 
the head is covered with cotton, with an end hanging down ~ 
behind, to which is attached a piece of fish! thus giving a 
totemistic meaning to the ceremony, similar to that in use — 
among several tribes of Red Indians. Among the Omahas, for 
instance, the hair-cutting ceremony is performed by the keeper ~~ 
of the sacred pipes, who receives presents for his part of the 

_ ceremony, which consists of cutting the first lock, tying it up ~~ 
| and placing it in a sacred buffalo hide, the father concluding 
| the ceremony by cutting the rest of the hair, leaving two or 

» ‘ore tufts, in accordance with the totem of the gens to which ee 
r 


‘1 “Tales of Old Japan," A. B, Mitford, 
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the child belongs, and it is noteworthy that this ceremony, as in 
| zope. takes place in the child's fourth year.’ 
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_ Kev. J, Owen Dorsey, Smithsonian 


The reverence for the cardinal points in both cases is also 
deserving of notice. In the myth we are considering, the 
cardinal points ee to be the chief objects of worship; every- 
thing is arranged in reference to them, the east being chiefly 
honoured, and a special colour being assigned to each. This, 
however, is not peculiar to the Navajos; in almost all Indian 
tribes the number four is sacred, and the cardinal points are 
denoted by different colours, Among the Navajos these colours 
are white for the east, yellow for the west, black for the north, 
blue for the south ; whilst, among the Zunis, the east is white, 
the west black, the north yellow, and the south red. This 
variation in the colours adopted by different tribes, causes a 
difficulty in the interpretation of coloured symbols; but it is 


evident that a similar symbolism existed in ancient Mexico, — 


and that the sign of the cross, which appears so frequently 
in Mexican and Central American pictures and il VtUTes, 
denoted the cardinal points, and perhaps the winds blowing 
from them. | 
Returning to the myth, we find that after the hero has been 
duly instructed in the religious and medicinal rites and dances, 
which he is to introduce, he is sent back to his own people, but 
finds his father’s lodge insupportable until he has undergone a 
ceremony of purification so-called, prescribed by a shaman in 
order to remove the effects of the strange food he had consumed 
in his wanderings. After this, he spends four days and four 
nights in relating his adventures, and then the first ceremony 
in accordance with the new rites takes place, other tribes 
being summoned to attend by swift runners, dressed according 
to the fashion preseribed by the butterfly-gods of the myth, 
At this assemblage of tribes, we find races run for very heavy 


stakes introduced, in which the Navajos being victorious, win 


great wealth, consisting of strings of coral, turquoise and 


~ shell beads, large vessels of shells, beautifully tanned buck- 
‘Skins, dresse 
armour made of several layers of buckskins, now no longer 





sees embroidered with porcupine quills, and suits of 


Soon after this, the apotheosis of the hero takes 2 i under 
_ circumstances reminding one of that of Elijah. 


: e takes his 
younger brother to the Black Mountains—‘ And as they sat 


1 Tn Landa's account of the ceremony of baptism in Yucatan, we are told that 


the children ( ) of the age of three, who came to be baptized, had something 
= Ske featonet tseea Uae locks 63 the beak m GE tho head; thin; ah the tater 


mony, was out off by the priest with a stone | sife. “Bee par 
ian Report, 1881-2. octology, 
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there Dsilyi Neyini' said, ‘Younger brother, behold the holy ones, 
but the younger brother could see noone. Then he spoke again, 
‘Farewell, younger brother! From the holy places the gods 
come for me. You will never 3s@6@ me again - but. when the 
showers pass and the thunder peals, ‘There,’ you will say, ‘is 
the voice of my elder brother,’ and when the harvest comes, of 
the beautiful birds and grasshoppers, you will say, ‘There is 
the ordering of my elder brother.’ ” i 

As he said these words he vanished. The younger brother 
looked all round, and seeing no one he started for his home. 
When he returned to his people he told them of the departure 
of Deilyi Neyani, and they mourned as for one dead, 

The ceremonies instituted in accordance with this myth, and’ 
which are undertaken chiefly for healing the sick, are described 
at great length by Dr. Washington Matthews, and it would be 
impossible to follow them. Every part is full of mysterious 
meaning. The lodge erected is sacred,so also is the great corral 
surrounding the space set apart for the dances, and known as 
“the dark circle of branches”; this is reared to the chant of the 
shaman, an opening being left in the east, and which must not 
be entered except by walking round it to the left; the fire 
kindled in this corral, within which dances resembling the 
Australian corroborees take place, is made of sacred wood of four 
kinds, Special seats are assigned to the performers and to the 
guests, and even the food of the assistants is prepared ina 
particular and primitive manner, the bread or cake being made 
and baked in an earth oven or hole in the ground. In cutting 
the sacrificial sticks, which seem to have a peculiarly religious 
significance, a flint knife is used. The rattle and the whizzer, 
or bull-roarer—the latter made only, it is said, of a pine tree 
struck by lightning—are the sacred instruments to accompany — 
the songs and prayers, and a sacred medicine prepared with 
much ceremony is drunk, not only by the patient, but also by the 
shaman and the spectators, Massage is freely used, and the 
sacred sticks, arrows and other substances, are pressed to various _ 
parts of the body, and held in the hand of the patient. One of 
the most singular parts of the performance is the sudden — 
appearance of a man covered with evergreens, resembling our 
Jack-in-the-Green, and still more the Duk-duk of the South ce 
Sea Islands. This apparition appears to have a mesmeric effect — 
upon the patient, who is thrown into a trance, from which the ~~ 
shaman rouses him or her by whistling and massage. eh. 

That, however, which is most distinctive in this ceremony, 
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_ } This name signifies “ Reared within the Mountains” and appears to have 
been assumed by the hero in the course of his adventures, and retained by him 
ever after. | e 
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‘and which appears to me to be unique, is the making, on the 


Es a of immense sand-pictures,one being made each day for 5 


our days, and erased the same day. Every part of these 
pictures appears to be most carefully desioned, and drawn with 
the greatest attention to the most minute details, the colours of 
_ the cardinal points are strictly adhered to, and they are com- 
_ menced and erased in a particular order. | 
The first picture represents eight rattlesnakes crossed in pairs, 
_ and surrounded by four others stretching across the ends of the 
_ picture facing the cardinal points, with a mountain surrounded 
by a rainbow in the west, the wind-god at the north-east corner, 
and in the centre of the picture a bowl of sacred water, also 
- surrounded by a rainbow. The second picture, which is the 
most complicated, represents four yays, or gods, standing upon 
rainbows, with their feet towards the sacred bowl in the centre, 
and their heads towards the cardinal points, and between each 
a sacred plant conventionally represented; the whole 1s sur- 
rounded by an anthropomorphic rainbow, which 1s apparently a 
- female divinity among the Navajos, as it is represented with a 
square head, which Dr. Matthews says is the feminine symbol. 
_~ Each god bears in his hand various symbolic devices, one being 
a forked stick, which I regard as appertaining to divination, 
another is evidently the sacred medicine-bag of the shaman, 
' whilst the third is the mystic swastika, which is here evidently 
\ formed of the plumed arrows of the myth, and has a reference 
to the sun’s course, two being borne high up in the heavens, and 
two low down. Of the other two pictures, ome represents four 
goddesses, who are so very tall that they are adorned with four 
petticoats, one above the other, because they say no one garment 
’ — could be made long enough for them; and the other represents 
© the eight sacred plumed arrows, with reddened flint heads, which 
aire supposed to be swallowed in the ceremony. 
Ri _ The other unique rite of this very remarkable ceremony, 
: +00 sists in the manufacture and burial of the several sacrificial 
sticks, in accordance with the instructions given to the hero of 
‘the myth by the several animal-gods : these are most carefully 
painted to represent the animal to which they are sacred, anil 
some are adorned with feathers and beads; they are then buried 
in particular and prescribed positions ; they appear to resemble 
» ‘the message sticks used by the Red Indians and by the Austra- 
—  fians, but I do not remember to have seen any notice elsewhere 
* of the burial of such sacred sticks, except one very curious 
- instance of a similar English custom, given in the Ashmole MSS. 
- (1406), and quoted in Hazlett’s “Fairy Mythology of Shake- 

















~ speare” (p. 276), written about 1600; this is a “ Conjuration 
» for Fairies.” | 
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: “ First gett a broad square cristall, or Venus glasse, in length 
and breadth three inches, Then lay that glasee or eristall in 
the bloud of a white henne, three Wednesdays or three Fridays. 
Then take it out and washe it with holy agua and fumigate it. 
Then take three’ hazle stickes or wandes of a yeares growth, pill 
them fayre and white, and make soe long as you write the 
spirit’s name or fayries name, which you call, three times on 
every sticke, being made flatt on one side. Then bury them 
under some hill whereas you suppose fairies haunt, the Wednes- 
day before you call her ; and the Friday followinge take them 
uppe and call her at 8 or 10 of the clocke, which be good 
plannetts and howres for that turm. But when you call, be in 
cleane life and turne thy face towards the East.” 

Among the dances which conclude the great Navajo ceremony, 
some are weird and picturesque, some quaint and absurd, some 
apparently obscene, but all appear to have a religious and sym- 
bolic meaning, although intermixed therewith may be found a 
great deal of trickery, some broad clownish fun, and some clever 
jugglery. In one instance, the well-known East Indian trick, of 
causing a plant to spring up, grow and bear fruit, is introduced, 
the yucea being substituted for the mango. A hundred and 
sixty-one songs of sequence are given by Dr. Matthews. as 
belonging to this ceremony, the recitation of which ts governed 
by many rules. | | 

Colonel Powell, in treating of this ceremony, says it is only 
one of seventeen known to survive among the Navajos, each 
lasting nine cay’ and he says, “This myth exhibits the stage in 
mythologic philosophy in which zoétheism and physitheism are 
both represented. In it the phenomena of nature are the work 
of animal gods, but these gods are becoming anthropomorphic,” 
and he points out a strong resemblance between this myth and — 
some noticed by Schoolcraft as existing among the Algonquins 
and Iroquois. In many points there is a strong affinity to Zuni 
myths and ceremonies, and among the Zunis we also find the 
sand-pictures, although they do not seem to have the same 
religious significance. Religious pictures of a more permanent 
character appear among Col. Garrick Mallery’s “ Pictographs of 
the North American Indians,” one of which is reported as having 
been seen among the natives of New Holland, as used by them 
In connection with a corrobery or solemn religious ceremony. 

“ It has for its form the most curious painting upon a sheet of 

bark, done in various colours of red, yellow, and while ochre, 
which is exhibited by the priest." Inthe Navajo pictures the 
pigments employed acquire extraordinary sanctity and healing 
| power. The patient is seated upon certain preseribed portions i. 
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Old World Myths and Customs and the Navajo Myth. 353° 
of them, and the parts of his or her body affected, are rubbed 
with the sand from similar portions of the bodies of gods por- 
trayed, whilst the spectators engerty possess themselves after- 
wards of the sacred sand, to apply to their own ailments. The 
anthropomorphic rainbow, the lightning and sunbeams, arealways 
represented, for these are the roads by which the gods travel, 
and in the myth, the hero, accompanied by the wind-god, walks 
upon each, after the wind-god has solidified them by breathing 
upon them. — 

That which strikes me as of fee interest in this Navajo — 
myth, and the ceremonies depen ing upon it, is the absence of 
everything even symbolical of the shedding of blood. There 
seems to be no cutting of the person, no sla rhter of victims 
of any kind. ‘The so-called snerifices are simply sticks 
painted, adorned with beads and feathers, buried not burnt, 
possessing, doubtless, a 2 hr meaning difficult of inter- 
pretation ; but there is no blood used in the decoration of them, 
they are not even, like the English fairy-sticks, steeped in the 
« bloud of a white henne” ; their nearest equivalents seem to me 
to be found in the Japanese Go-hei, which originally, we are told 
consisted of offerings of cloth or hemp tied to rods or twigs, the 
name signifying “august offerings,” and it is only of late years 
that paper fas bean substituted for cloth. 

Many features in the Navajo ceremonies seem to point un- 
mistakably to the East, and especially to Japan, where we find 
the purification by sweating, the ceremonial hair-cutting, the 
myth of Persephone, or prohibition to eat the food of the under- 
world, which, however, is a myth which seems universal, being 
known among the Ainos and New Zealanders, and appearing in 
many European fairy tales. The conjuring trick of the 
«rowing plant is decidedly Asiatic, whilst the reverence 
for deceased ancestors, and for the cardinal points, and 
the histrionic character of the Navajo ceremonies, certainly 
‘point in the same direction, although these are things which may 
have originated in more places than one. Ina former paper 
I pointed out the curious identity between carvings in America 
New Zealand, and the South Sea Islands, as described and 
figured by Mr. Dall, in his very important paper on “ Masks and 
Labrets,” and I also showed the similarity, amounting almost to 
identity, between the symbols on engraved shells found in Ameri- 
ean mounds and those painted on the sacred drum of Japan; to 


these may be added the swastika, which appears alike engraved on 





Japanese bronzes, and portrayed in the Navajo sand-pictures. 
he bloodless Navajo rites seem also much more in accord- 

- ance with those of China and Japan than with the well- — 

known extremely sanguinary ceremonies of the ancient Mexicans, — 
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who were veographically their neur neighbours, and from whom 
it might have been sa aca they would have derived some- 
thing both of myth and ceremonial, but althouch there is a 
certain resemblance in the reverence for the cardinal points, 
and in the colours used to express them, as also in sun and 
serpent worship, &c., there seems absolutely nothing in com- 
mon, even in the form of survival, between the human sacri- 
fices, the scarification of ears and plereing of tongues, the maki 
and smearing with blood of the hideous idols of Mexico ; ic 
Central America, and the harmless painted sticks and sand- 
pictures of the Navajo myth, and it is also noteworthy that the 
gods portrayed in the sand-pictures, are totally unlike the 
squat, grotesque Mexican figures, being characterised by 
-slenderness and length, whilst the ornaments are few and simple, 
and the faces, whether round or square, being always full face 
and never in profile. | 
How two ee diametrically opposed, could have 
originated spontaneously in conticuous regions and among a 
Knaaopenasee ae is a problem lo bemice by those whe he: 
lieve in the indigenous origin of American culture. For myself 
[ have always held that American civilization was partially a 
foreign product, in accordance with native traditions, and this 
Navajo myth appears to me to point unmistakably to some 
connection between the Eastern and Western hemispheres prior 
to the time of Columbus; but, as Dr. Matthews siys, the system 
of worship to which this myth belongs “ might profitably occupy 
for years the best labour of an earnest student to elucidate.” — 
Since writing the above I have come across two notices which 
seem to bear somewhat upon the subject. Miss Gordon Cum- 








ming, in her “Two Happy Years in Ceylon,” speaks of a painted 
stick being carried with great ceremony in the procession of the 


Perehara, before which the people bow down and worship, the ‘ 
stick being adorned with strings of flowers and partly concealed 


in silk brocade. Again, she says,“ A young tree is cut down, 


divided into four, and erected as pulars in four temples, the bows _ 


and arrows of the gods being carried round these pillars daily 
during the Perchara on four elephants. The Perehara lasts from 
new to full moon, and at the full moon four priests, bearing four 
swords of the goddesses, attended by four assistants bearing 
golden water vessels, containing water drawn just a year before, 


> rowsome distance up the river and await the first streak of 
dawn, when suddenly the four priests strike the water with 


their swords, deseribing a magic circle in honour of the aun, 


> and at the same instant the attendants empty the water vessels 
* and refill. them from within the magic circle drawn by the — 


_ Swords.” Here we have the constant repetition of fouras the 
<3 
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sacred number, with evident reference to the cardinal points, 
whilst the circle drawn by the swords of the four priests, seems 


which, in Asia as in America, symbolizes the cardinal points and 
the path of the sun. The sacred water taken from within this 
circle would appear also to be represented in the bowl placed 


toed 


beams. — 


“A New Light on the Chinese,” which appeared in “ Harper's 
Magazine” for December last, in which is recorded the belief of 
the Chinese in colour, especially red, and mention is made of 
the custom of erecting a door or sun-gate in the middle of the 


aa 


compass, this ceremony being bs rte every birthday till the 
child is sixteen, evidently the mu tiple of the sacred number four. 
There is also a reference to the Shinto religion of Japan, m 
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where wands, or harai, are procured by every true believer. On 
arriving home these symbols of growth are placed in the kama 
ama. shelf of the gods, 
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Nores on Some Mrxor Japanese Reuicious Practices.* 
By Bast, HALL CHAMBERLAIN. 


[WITH FLATES XXIV, XXV.) 


[Read June 21st, 1692.) 


be much to an investigator's taste. Far more interesting it is 
- for him to develop some definite theory which he can illustrate 
and prove, at least to his own satisfaction, to write ee 
: which has, so to say, a beginning, a middle, and a logical end. 
La Unfortunately for me, fortunately perhaps for you, my pil- 
B, grimages to many scores of Japanese shrines, during the last 





- nineteen years, have left me with no particular theories, but i 


only with many pleasant memories, and a miscellaneous assort- 

ment of paper charms and other objects of popular devotion, 
& representative specimens of which are exhibited here to-night. 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, too, the most conscientious of all present 
students of Japanese folk-lore, has kindly contributed to the 
1 ‘The illustrations are taken from objects presented by Mr, Chamberlam to 
tthe Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. : 
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to be the origin of the cross within the circle and of the Swastika 


in the centre of the Navajo sand-pictures, surrounded by sun- — 
The second notice is ina paper by Henry B. M’Dowell, on : 


room on a child's birthday, through which he is carried by the — 


priest, who goes through the same ceremony at each point of the — 


which it is said that pilgrimages are made to the shrine of Isé, ~ 


" Sray notes pointing nowhere in particular can scarcely ever 
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little collection. He has contributed both actual articles and 
explanations of the ideas connected with them, and much of 
what is here said must be looked on as resting on his high 
authority. 

Here, for instance, are two little sections of bamboo sent by 
him from the Shinto shrine of Yaegaki, in the province of 
Izumo, which skirts the coast of the Sea of Japan, a portion of 
the country, which, though classic ground to the Japanese 
mythologist, is scarcely ever visited by Europeans. The things 
themselves are not much to look at, but the following letter, in 
which they came wrapped up, should make them interesting in 
the eyes of all anthropologists and students of folk-ways :-— 

“ These are from Yaegaki, but are not absolutely peculiar 
to that place. The peasants of Izumo carry offerings of sea- 
water in them from the coast to Yaegaki, and there attach 
them to the gratings of the shrine, together with offerings of 


seaweed. Iam told a part of the water is drunk by them- 
after having been offered; but I am not quite sure if this is a 


general practice. You may notice there are two; one, I sup- 
pose, for Susa-no-o (the chief deity of those parts), the other for 
Tnada-hime (his wife). I saw the same practice at the 
temple of Inasa, at Kitzuki, but there the water was carried 
in a gourd, or in a bottle. At Yaegaki the offerings are not 
always of double, but commonly of single bamboo water- 
vessels. There are a great many hanging there. On applica- 
tion yesterday, the priest detached these for me from the 
door of the shrine.” 

The next object is from the same part of the country, but 
Buddhist. It is called a Aangi, or more vulgarly hanko, that is, 
il be Net Its use is stated by Mr. Hearn as follows: 
“When a child dies, the mother prints with this a hundred 
copies of Jizo’s image, and drops them into a stream with the 
invocation, Namu Jizd, Dai Bosatsu [Hail! Oh! Jizd, great 
Saint !], sometimes adding in writing on each paper, ‘for the 
sake of. ..'" Jiz, be it explained—the Sanserit Ashifigarbha 
—is the superhuman helper of those that are in trouble, especially 
of dead children, His image is to be seen in every part of 
J apan, loaded with pebbles, which serve in the other world to 
relieve the labours of infants who have been robbed of their 
clothes by the hag named Shozuka no Baba, and have been set 
by her to perform the endless task of piling up stones on the 
bank of the Buddhist Styx. 

A ng Oat dgras: of devotion, to be seen scattered all over tlie 
Izumo fields, is the little Nobori—perhaps one might translate 
the term by “prayer-banner" in English—each of which 
typifies the granting of @ prayer. The nobori are specially 
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common in the neighbourhood of Shinté temples. At the 


| Sag temple of Izumo (Izume O-Yashiro) “they are,” says 


{r. Hearn, “ countless, making a white line round the base of 
the great buildings.” Sometimes leaves of the sacred Sakaki 
tree (Cleyera japonica) are fastened to the top of the prayer- 
banner, A far more showy object sent from Izumo by 
Mr. Hearn, but unfortunately too unwieldy for transportati 
to England, is the shdryd-twne, or “ spirit boat,” which is an 
elaborate construction of straw, shaped so as to form a straw 
model of a boat and used in somewhat various forms in different 

of Japan on the occasion of the Bon Matswri, or Buddhist 
“ Festival of the Dead.” A short description of the Nagasaki 
variety of this custom will be found on page 381 of the 3rd 
Edition of Murray’s “Handbook for Japan." In Izumo the 


eustom differs. There the “spirit-boats are launched only for 


those who have been drowned at sea, and the shapes of the 
ships vary according to the kind of vessel in which the lost man 
or woman perished. They are launched every year for ten 
years after the death commemorated ; and when the soul 
returns yearly to visit the house, the ship is made ready, and a 
little stick of incense is lighted before launching it to take the 
beloved ghost back again,a little stock of provisions, chiefly 
dango (a sort of rice-cake), being placed upon it on small 
earthenware saucers! The posthumous Buddhist name? of the 
dead is written upon the sail Then these boats are launched. 
not at night as elsewhere, but in the day-time.” 

Of a more cheerful symbolism is the accompanying small 
paper, wood, and clay representation of a united loving couple, 
one body, or rather one suit of clothes, with two heads (the 





‘latter unfortunately broken). It comes from “the old Shinto 


shrine of Yaegaki, where lovers pray for help to Susa-no-o and 
his deified human spouse, in a grove which is very solemn, 


‘shadowy, and beautiful. All kinds of curious customs are 


observed by the | ns, such as tying a strip of paper, inscribed 
with the name of the beloved, round two twigs so as to press 
them together. But the tying must be done with only the 





‘ thumb and little finger of one hand.” A practice followed by 


lovers, at another Shintd temple, is to throw little pellets into a 


pond. If the newts at once rush to seize the t, the omen 


is good, whereas if they do not do so, the omen 1s bad. 

Apropos of these, one may perhaps mention the strips of 
paper which pilgrims to Buddhist shrines chew into pellets and 
then spit out at the Wi-d, or gigantic images of the guardian 
dwities of the temples. If the pellet sticks, the pilgrim's prayer 
will be heard. If not, the prayer will not be heard. | 

1 Japonice, Kawarake, * Japonice, Kaimyo. 
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| Of miscellaneous minor religious practices, the name is 
» ~~ legion. Such are the sprig of holly stuck to a d post to 
=. keep ont evil spirits, the imprint of a hand over the door 
= or entrance tu a house,’ and similarly the rude picture of a 
horse pasted up over house-doors te avert small-pox. What 
may be the rationale of this I know not, having neglected ~ 

to ask, but. Mr. Aston, in a private communication, suggests 


that the horse may be intended to hint to the evil spirit. _ 
that the family is abroad. Another curious practice is that 


of depositing on some mountain-top the instrument with 
which a crime has been committed. Till within a few years 
ago Nantai-zan, a high summit in the Nikko district, now the 
happy hunting-ground of “globe-trotters,” was littered with 
sworls that had thus been offered to the mountain god. Or, 
leaving the land for the sea, how touching is the sailor's habit 
of scattering grains of rice on the waves as an offering to 
Kompira, or some other deity with power to still the billows: 
This practice I had never heard spoken of, but I witnessed it a 
few years ago when taking junk from Vries Island, off Eastern 
Japan, to return to the mainland. Indeed the only satisfactory — 
Way to get at such things is to go out oneself among the com mon 
people, and live with them as a friend, not as king leading 
questions—for these create distrust, and oftentimes produce 
false answers—but watching, while seeming not to watch, and 
behaving as if all that goes on were both rational and already 
well-known, in fact a matter of course, The queer little 
practices, the quaint little odds and ends of inconsistent beliefs 
are simply endless. For think a moment of Shintd, Buddhism, 
Confucianism—one an ethnic cult, the second an ethical and 
highly metaphysical Indian creed, the third a Chinese system 
of philosophy and government. The Japanese have had for * 
centuries these three living alongside of each other, inte pene. 
trating each other, believed in simultaneously, more or less, by _ oak 
the same people, not mutually exclusive, as they ought logically ay 
to be, and as they certainly would have been in this eamest, 
disputatious, persecuting Europe of ours. Add to this the con. ie 
sideration that Buddhism was already centuries old and 
extremely corrupt when introduced into Japan, that it brought 
with it a whole museum of Chinese superstitions on the top of ~~ 
original Indian beliefs and practices, themselves the slowly.) =) 
accumulated legacy of a hoary antiquity, and no one can wonder 
at finding realised in Japan the paradox of religious indifference x 
resting on wealth of superstitious lore. | ie 
These, together with an accurate lescription of Japanese  — 
_ religious practices at large, must be left to someone having the 
_ knowledge and the patience to write a folio tome on the subject, — 
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articles exhibited to-night chiefly illustrate, viz, pilgrims 
~ . charms. 
> Pilgrimages have been a recognised institution among 
| Japanese Buddhists from the very earliest tinies of Japanese 
__ Buddhism, the practice having already been in full force among 
* the Buddhists of China, and before that again in India. 
fe Sometimes it is a single shrine that forms the attraction, each 
; poighbourhned generally having one or more within easy reach 
“ to which local piety ascribes almost unlimited sanctity. 
* ‘Another variety is the catena, or set of shrines, to visit which 


in proper rotation constitutes one complete pilgrimage. The 
two most celebrated of these greater pilgrimages are what are 
termed the “Thirty-three Places” (Sattoku San-yu-san-ga Shojand 
the “Eighty-eight Places“ (Shikoku Hachi-jii-hak-ba Sho). 
The former are thirty-three shrines sacred to Kwannon, the 
Goddess of Mercy, which are scattered over the provinces near 
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; the island of Shikoku, founded by the great ninth century saint, 
: Kabo Daishi. These two groups of shrines are also called 
by the curious name of Fuda-sho, that is, “Card Places,” 
of. because the pilgrims leave their cards with their name and 
address at each shrine, pasting them up on the doors or pillars. 
of the temple. | ; | 
a Just as a specimen of such Japanese religious tales, the 
~~ story of the origin of the “Thirty-three Places” may here be 
» given -—Legend traces the institution of these “ Thirty-three 
Places” to Tokudd Shonin, a famous Buddhist abbot of the 
- eighth century. This holy man, having suddenly died, was 
received by two emissaries of Yama, the god or regent of the 
> underworld, and conducted to the latter's iron eastle that 
glitters with gold and silver and with pearls and every kind of 
© precious stones. if 
». The god, himself resplendent as a jewel and beaming with 
» smiles, received the dead abbot with distinguished attention, 


~ 1) .5- places eae cared for by the Goddess of Mercy, saviour of 
the world (Guse Kian-ze-on), who had thus divided herself 
into many bodies, wishing to succour each of mankind im the 
>. way best suited to his particular spiritual antecedents. But 
Be alas! none yet knew of the existence of these shrines; 50 men 
~~ went on doing evil rather than good, and kept falling into hell 
as plentifully as the rain drops in a furious summer shower, 
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Kyoto. The latter are eighty-cight shrines in various parts of 


* and forthwith revealed to him the existence of three-and-thirty — 


whereas a single pilgrimage to the “ Three-and-Thirty Places” ~ 
would cause the pilgrim to radiate light from the soles of his. 
feet, and give him strength to stamp all the one hundred and — 
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thirty-six hells into fragments. “ Should anyone peradventure 
fall into hell that has accomplished the pilgrimage,” said 

“I, myself, will exchange with him, and suffer in his stead, as 
a teller of false tales. Here, therefore, is a list of the Three- 
and-Thirty Places. Carry it back to the world of the living, 
and do the needful in the matter, It was for this purpose that 
I sent for thee hither.” Tokudd thanked the regent of the 
underworld for his kindness, but remarked that mortals had 
grown sceptical in these latter duys, and would ask for a sign 
to accredit his embassage. Thereupon Yama gave him his own 
jewelled seal, and the abbot was led back by the same two 
attendants as before to the sinful world. 

Now what had happened there was, that though he had lain 
as dead for three days and three nights, his body had not grown 
cold. His diseiples therefore had refrained from burying him, 
thinking that he might possibly be restored to life. When he 
did awake from the trance, there, grasped in his risht hand, was 
the seal, which the regent of the underworld had i i 
Then he told his disciples all that had happened, and he and 
they started off on a round of the Three-and-Thirty Places, as the 
hrst pilerims to those holy shrines: and as the oldest temple in 





Japan dedicated to the Merciful Goddess was that of Naknyama- _. 


era in Setsu, which the Prince Shitoku Taishi had had built, 
they visited that first. There also did he leave the jewelled 
_ Seal in a stone casket, 

So far the legend. The dress worn by the pilerims who 
visit the Thirty-three Holy Places is here shown (Plate XXIV, 


a as also that worn by the pilgrims to the Fighty-eight Holy — 


laces of Shikoku (Plate XXIV, B). Differences of detail dis- 
tinguish one costume from the other. Thus the pilorims to the 
Thirty-three Places wear round their necks a necklace formed of 
wooden tickets, each of which is inscribed with the name of a. 
shrine and the traditional verse of poetry celebrating the shrine. 
This sort of necklace is now going out of fashion in religious 
circles; and the diminutive ladle, or dipper, formerly carried as 
a receptacle for alms, is no more seen: but the fataki-gane, or 
miniature gong, is still used as an implement of religious worship, 
which the pilgrims strike in unison as they sing. But by far 





the most important item in the costume of the pilgrims to the — 


Thirty-three Places is the oizuru, a sort of coat, or should one 
rather call it jacket ?—which is successively stamped with the 
peucberse eae The three breadths of material used in the 
sewing of this holy garment typify the three great Buddhist 
deities—Amida, Kwannon, an Selshi The garment itself is 
always carefully preserved after the return home, and when the 
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a. Japanese Religious Practices. 361 
‘The pilgrims to the Eighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku * 
| are chiefly to be distinguished: by the shiri-fende, a little cloth 


to sit on, which anciently formed part of the simple luggage of = 
all wayfarers, by the fuda basame, or double thin wooden board 77 
serving to hold their visiting cards, and by a small straw sandal 
worn-—of all extraordinary places—at the back of the neck. 7 
It is intended to symbolise that great saint and wayfarer, Kobo 
Duishi, by whom the pilgrimage was instituted, Perhaps the ~~ 
quaintest detail of the costume of both sets of pilgrims is the ~~] 
inscription on the hat, which runs thus: Two pilgrims travelling 
in company to such and such shrine Why should one hat 7% 
have a reference to two persons? The idea ts that, the pious 
pilgrim is never left alone. The great saint Kobo Daishi, or *y 
the Goddess of Mercy, as the case may be, travels with him = 
‘along the stony path, supporting his footsteps, encouraging his 
religious fervour, guarding him from evil all along the way. = 
Therefore not one only but two walk under that broad-brimmed 
hat on the road to Paradise. “i 
It may be asked what it is that the pilgrims say when per- 
forming their devotions. The formula—supposing the Godd 
of Mercy to be addressed—is Namu dai-ji dai-hi no Kwan-ze-on 
Bosatsu (“ Hail! Bodhisattva, of great mercy and compassion, 7] 
who regardest the prayers of the world !")—to which will be = 
added some brief extempore prayer or thanksgiving. Some- 
times a sitra, entitled the “ Pumon-Bon,”" is recited in Chinese 7 
and without being understood, somewhat after the fashion of 
an incantation or talisman, or else a shorter Chinese text, en- 9 
titled “ Kwannon Jul-keu,” or “ The Ten Sentences of the Mer- | 
-eciful Goddess.” But the most noteworthy feature of the 7 
worship of the pilgrims to the Thirty-three Shrines is the m- 
toning of the poem (Jap., qo etka) in honour of the shrine, there ~ 
‘being one poem for each of the Thirty-three Holy Places. G 
Japanese poems are distinguished by extreme brevity, each = 
consisting of but five lines, which contam but thirty-one © 
 gyllables all told. The pilgrim’s hymns form no exception to 
hee yule. Here are two or three specimens from the cycle of 
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1 Tn Japanese it runs thus for the Thirty-three Shrines, Seikoku San-pi-scm 
Sho diqyé ni-win ; and for the Eighty-cight Shrines, Shikoku Hachi-fa-hak-ka 
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Furw-ralo wo 4 
| fare-berw koko wi : \y 
Hfena wo miyako mo ee 
Clitake sarercn, 
Chichi hada no 
Megumi mo fukaki 
FOKAWA-DERA 
ffotoke so chikai 
Tanomoslihi kana, 


cé 
The first of these Lilliputian hymns commemorates the 
mountain shrine of Nachi and the beautifully re-echoing ‘f 
waterfall hard by, which is the loftiest in Japan, and compares 
them to Fudaraku-zan, a paradise to the south of this world, 
where dwells the Goddess of Mercy in a gold palace built on 
great crystal rocks. The second hymn, in honour of the shrine 
of Kimii, may be rendered thus, though an untranslatable play 
upon words is lost :— | | 
“ Hither from afar 
* To the temple of Kimii 
Have I come to gate on my native place, 
The flowery city, too, 
Must be near at hand,” ; 
On this the commentator quaintly remarks: “This 
may be thought to mean what it says, but it does not.” And 
he goes on to explain that the “native place” or “home of the 
poet really signifies the originally virtuous heart of Buddhist 
_ man, from which he has wandered into paths of sin, bat that 
> prayer at the holy shrine of Kimii will lead him back near 
again, not in deed, to the earthly metropolis, Kyoto, but to that - 
heavenly city which is Paradise, The third poem is easier, 
It says (also neglecting a play upon words, for the Japanese = 
| re inveterate punsters even on the gravest occasion) :— a 
oy “ How trustworth re * 
Ts the promise of the Buddha : 
Of the tetaplo of Kokawa, bey 
Rich in the loving kindness a 
Of our Father and our Mother," af : r 
The “Father,” it should be explained, is Shaka Muni 
(Cakya Muni, he whom Europeans generally call “Buddha”™), 
| the “Mother” is Amida, the impersonation of endless light, the 
re - “Ales here specially mentioned is Kwannon, the Goddess of fare 
Mercy. cs, 
» ., [am not aware that any Japanese religious poetry has ever 
' before been rendered into Englis h. These sarkahes Peay cate ran 
to. show that brief as the hymns may be, they are not easy to 
_ translate offhand; neither is it likely that European taste 
” ee 


- would much appreciate an extensive collection of them. 
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. The chief care of pilgrims to all shrines after performing their 
-— short devotions, is to purchase charms to carry home with them, 
an arrangement which also serves the purpose of helping to 
~ support the priests. Such charms are chiefly of two kinds—the 
-@ fuda, which may be either a thin long wooden board, ora thin 


Miele Aha tT) etd ie are 


and the mamori, which is either a small edition of the o fuda, or 
else a tiny image. Occasionally the o fuda is mounted as a 
hanging scroll (kakemono); occasionally, too, the mamort takes 
‘the shape of a little screen, and is e of damask instead of 


—_ 


; vhs. distinction between the two is merely one of popular 
- terminology, and does not rest on any fundamental diversity of 
use or meaning; and the English word “ charm ” will cover the 
‘significance of both. Small charms are worn in little em- 
broidered or damask bags to protect the wearer from danger of 
fire, inundation, pestilence, the pangs of childbirth, ete. Hence 
’ the Japanese name mamori, which means literally “ safeguard,” 
'* protection.” Charms are also stuck up over doorways, 
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- sorts, more particularly from such as comes from the north-east, 


“—— 


‘The larger charms are set up on the family altar, surrounded by 
other religious furniture. Some charms are put to more curious 
urposes. Here for instance, is a small one from the temple of 

% Saiten tra in Tokyd inscribed with the Japanese variety of some 
- Devaniigari characters, which are used as an incantation. Sick 
people cut out these characters, and roll them into pills which 
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~ anything that may be lying heavy on their stomachs is vomited 
up, or other suitable results are produced. This charm has also 
the power to preserve voyagers from shipwreck. 
~The accompanying charms from the large and popular 
> Buddhist temple of Asakusa, in TokyG, may serve as typical 
_ specimens of those sold at hundreds of shrines all over the land. 
- 1 bought them on the spot in December last, just before starting 
for Europe, so that nothing could well be more up to date. 
 _L. Little paper charms (mamort) are to preserve the wearer 
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drowning, thieves, insects (that is, insects inside the 
body, for popular Japanese superstition agrees with 
modern European science in ascribing many diseases 
to minute animal life), pollution, death by the sword, 


a general luck-bringer. Each contains a little Chinese 
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~ long strip of paper, with an inscription, and sometimes a picture. . 


similarly to guard the whole household from evil of various —7 


they swallow down by the help of fresh-drawn water, whereupon 


respectively from lightning, pestilence, sickmess, fire, — 


perils on the way, and perils in childbirth, while one is ~ 
text from the “Fumon-Bon,” already mentioned, but — 





which is the most dreaded of the eight points of the compass. — 
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this is never read, for custom forbids the opening of a | 
charm. 


II. Charms in the shape of pictures of Kwannon, the chief 
deity of the place, are called o miei, that is, freely 
translated, “ holy pictures.” The pape ones are by 
far the commonest form, costing, as they do much less 
than those that are shrine-shaped. Notice the sacred 
lotus-flower, the favourite emblem of Buddhism, which 
the goddess holds in her hand. According toa favourite 
Buddhist saying, the virtuous man dwelling in this 
wicked world may be likened to a lotus-flower growing 
out of the muck. <A little ‘akemons, or scroll, is an o 
miet mounted so as to be convenient for hanging upin 
a family altar. The art may not be much to boast of, 
but then the pashs alert on: and all—costs but 
ten cents, say three-pence halfpenny of English money.  ~* 
The whole collection of Asakusa Sain at hot come — 
to three shillings. 

III. A kado-fuda, that is, a strip of paper for pasting up over 
the entrance to a house, The Chinese text on it is a 
prayer for prosperity. | ae 

[V. A little arrow-head-shaped parcel of rice that has been 
offered to the goddess. The Japanese call it o sem- 
mai, and eat it with reverence. Other holy meats and — 
drinks partaken of by the faithful are the o kumotsu 
(cakes or vegetables), the o chaté (ten), and the o kézwi, 
also called o mize (water). All these things are the 
remains of the daily offerings made by the priests, as 
part of their morning service, Some of them are used 
by the faithful for other purposes than eating or drink- 
ing. For instance,a person afflicted with bad eyes 
will bathe them with the holy tea—and as weak tea 
is an excellent tonic to weak eyes, it may be supposed 
that many cures are thus effected. Fe. 

V. A coloured strip, made in imitation of a temple flag and 
worn by pregnant women inside their sash to guard 
them during the pangs of childbirth. 

VI. Cheap reprints of Chinese scriptures with Japanese 
transliteration (not translation), anid in one case a com- 
mentary in Japanese. sae 
* . * . * 7 

_ So far the Asakusa charms. A little red and gold imitation 
_ damask bag is a charm-bag, such as children wear,thatistosay __ 
- that charms are put into it, and it is then tied to the child's 
- waist, to preserve the wearer from various ills, such as getting — 
run over, falling into the water, &c. These crape under- 
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sashes (dd-maki) are used by women, one or more charms being ~~ 
oe: syn ted, and the erape tied round the waist under the other a 
-sash. Sometimes money is carried in the same manner. 
~  Wery common forms of charms which do not happen to be 3 
— ineéluded in the little collection from the temple of Asakusa are —~ 
exemplified by these two boards—one from Itokuji, a Buddhist 
| temple in Tokya, the other from the sacred mountain Oyama. 
- The inscription on the former certifies that the ceremony of 
lighting the sacred Goma tire in honour of the god Sudo having 
’ been performeil, the ieee! xine household will be at peace, his — 
a business prosperous, and al lls averted from him and his. The 
board from Oyama, more terse, simply styles itself a memento 7 
of prayer offered to the local deity. The printed paper which 
often replaced the written board is exemplified by the accom-—— 
". panying specimen from Kinkwa-zan, the beautiful holy island of 
| the north, Other charms are contained within it. The tiny 
~_ éarved charms which are occasionally carried on the person may 
-  bé illustrated by this little image of Kato Kiyomasa, a great 
) warrior of the 16th century, celebrated as a persecutor of the 


' Christians, and deified by the Nichiren seat of Buddhists. It — 
= was bought at a temple near Kumamoto in Southern Japan in | 
— December of last year. | = 
- As to charms of other types, and miscellaneous articles con- 
coloured and uneoloured, and the cheap prints, with pictures.and — 
"text, illustrative of pious legends, are particularly widespread 
> Fach little district has its sacred tree, its miraculous well, ur its — 
\ wonder-working image; and as printing is cheap in Japan, and — 
* almost everybody can read, both pen and pencil are constantly 
> pressed into the service of local piety. 
a Owing to the interpretation of the two religions, Shinto and ~ 
> Buddhism, during many centuries, Shinto has come to adoptthe ~ 
custom of pilgrimages and charms on the Buddhist pattern, © 
) Shortly after the revolution of 1868, lange numbers of temples, 
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> which had till then been served by Buddhist priesta, were — 
> handed over to the Shintoists for reasons into which it is impos- 7 
» sible to enter here. In such cases alterations were made in the 
> names of the deities inscribed on the charms and in some other 
> details ; but otherwise the charms remained much as they had 
) twen before, as indeed did the ways of the pilgrims, who, being 
~~ mostly drawn from the humblest classes of society, and belonging r 
“to a race little given to religious speculations or disputes, re- 
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> mained true to each favourite shrine as to a fetish, regardless of | 7 


changes in the temple theology and ritual. The great Kompira | 
~ pilgrimage is a good instance of this peculiar kind of conserva- “4 
~_tism subsisting amidst inuovation. -Kompira, situated in the — 
ys VOL. XXL 25 a 
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have a peculiar devotion. 


> the charm-vendors, here driving as brisk a trade as ever, not — 
—. «wore changed than was the exquisite view of the mountains of 


a summit of the hill, up which the temple buihlings extend, 


a (another pronunciation of Kompira). One or more of these + 


» distinctive of the Kompira and one or two neighb 


| gence for two more sets of holy objects—one from Ise, and one : 
, from Izumo. Ise and Izumo, be it remarked, are the Meceal 


_ with Buddhism, At Ise are worshipped the Sun-Goddess Ama- —_ 
_ terasn, ancestress of the Mikados, and Toyo-uke-bime, the 
» Sioddess of Food. At Izumo the chief object of worship is_ 
> Onamuji, who would seem to have been originally a deity or 
=. tagnasoh jonarch of the native race whom the early Mikados, coming 
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> island of Shikoku, is a shrine for which sailors and travellers. oe 
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_ When I first visited it some seventeen years ago, it was in 
Buddhist hands, On going there agam last November, I found ~ 
it Shinto ; but the pilgrims’ hostelries, the money-changers, and ~ 


Sanuki and the Inland Sea, that eee the traveller from the 
the 
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Here you see paper charms of the ordinary kind. They bearthe 
rimple inscription, “A charm from the shrine of Kotohira” ~ 


= 


charms may be inserted in the charm-box (fude-hakw), of which 
this is a We -Perhups you will think it tawdry; but — 
remember the class of persons who buy such things. ge. 
Charm-boxes are wrapped up in oil-paper for the pilgrims to ~ 
hang round their necks, and carry away with them. The large 
red Chinese character 42, which the Japanese pronounce kin or 
‘on, stands phonetically for the first syllable of the word Kom-* 
pira. The long board wrapped up in oil-paper is another item 


grimages, The specimen here exhibited comes from Hashi ; = oa 
ji, an ancient shrine, and one fifteen miles inland from Kompira © 


a 





_ mong the mountains, in a district scarcely ever visited In 


Europeans, where the rapids of the lovely Yoshino-gawa dash 
along at the foot of a high cliff, which the temple dominates 
like a fendal castle. The two shrines—Kompira and Hashi- ~~ 


M i -kura-ji,—play into each other's hands, though the former haa 


become Shinto, while the latter has remained true to the Budd-. — 
hist faith. This scroll (kakemono), representing the god of | _ 
Kompira, attended by a host of long-nosed. goblins (tengu), was | 
et by me of the Abbot of Hashikura-ji in November 
ast. Pious persons hang up such scrolls in the alcove of their 
room, te. 
A catalogue of objects so closely resembling each other as do 
many of these charms from different places, must be a taxon 
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, geographical names. I would only crave your indul— 
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and Medina of the Shinté cult—the pure Shinto cult, unmixed oe 
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‘™ from the south-west, subdued. Susano-o, brother to the Sun- 
Bex: (Groddess, is also much worshipped in that part of Japan. The | 

~ Taumo pictures, which were sent to me by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, ~ 

are hung on that wall. Nos. 1 and 2 portray the creation of — 
_ the world and the genealogies of the gods. A devout Shintoist, - 

well up in his “Xojiki,” will understand them as well as a 
Christian does a set of Bible pictures. No. 3 represents the = 
Seven Generations of Heavenly Gods and the Five Generations —— 
of Earthly Gods (Ten-jin Shichi-Daw, Chi-jin Go-Dai). In 
No. 4 we see the Sun-Goddess and various gods connected with 7 
agriculture. In Nos. 5 and 6 we have the legend of Susano-o — 7 
slaying the Eight-headed Serpent of Izumo, the inscription on 7) 
» No. 5 being the celebrated verse commencing Va-kume tatsu, — 
which is looked on as the fountain-head of Japanese poetry. 5! 
The remaining Izumo numbers are less classical. No. 7 gives a 
coloured representation of the sacred snake (Rydjin), which 
 -‘swima ashore in the tenth moon of _— year, near the temple ~ 
* of Hino Misaki, as a messenger from Watazumi-no-Kami, the  ~ 
. God of the Sea. Nos. 8 and 9 are from the same place, being 
genuine charms (o mamori), not mere sacred wee (o miet) 
like the preceding numbers. No. 8 represents the serpent again, | 
) while No. 9 is a charm preservative of the health of horses and © 
cattle. Several sacred symbols of the Shinto religion, viz, the © 
straw rope (shime nawa), the Cleyera tree (sakakt), and the — 
 gohei, or paper symbuls representing the ancient offerings of 

loth, No, 10 has three deities, and underneath them what is » 
called the Kane no naru ki, that is, the tree ‘on which money ~~ 
» grows—a sort of punning morality; for the word Ai means ~ 
hy tree,” and all sorts of virtues whose names end in the same — 
© — syllable, ti, are represented as branches of this wealth-producing 
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tree ; for instance, shajiki, “honesty ;” shimbd yoki,“ patience,” ~ 
| ~ And now to end up by Ise, which is the holiest of all Shintd ~ 
~ shrines—holier even than Izumo itself, and so popular that ag — 
» many as 199,000 are said to have visited it on a single day. | 
> ‘The articles from there date from March of last year, when 1 = 
made a pilgrimage to the place, and saw what little is allowed ~~ 
| to be seen by eyes profane—for none but the priests and 7 
~~ Imperial Personages are permitted to enter the two great ~~ 
~~ temples dedicated respectively to the Sun-Goddess and the = 
~ Goddess of Food. The wooden charms from Ise have a special — 
> ~~ name, o herai, which seems to mean “ clearance,” “ purification,” — 
hg “expulsion of evil spirits ;" and the peculiar sanctity attaching .~ 
=~ to them arises from the fact that they are actually fragments of ~ 
> the temples themselves. A very ancient rule prescribes that _ 

| the temples shall be razed to the ground and. reconstructed 7 
4 252. Jam 
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"the Sun-Goddess's temple, as precious relics to devout Shintoists 


) probably genuine, seeing that a fresh and abundant supply is 


aa capable of working great to the wearer; though this — ~ 
> particular form of charm is. new, to the best of my knowledge, ~~ 


a pictures and books sacred and semi-sacred. All the sacred © 


' times, for it is only during the present reign that an attempt ae 
_ has been made by the authorities, both political and religious, 
_ to spread the respect—one might almost say worship—of the ~~ 





q whereupon the old temples are pulled down and cut upinto — 
' myriads of charms. The renovation last took place in October, 
/- 1889. , 


- chief Shinté deities, viz, the Sun-Goddess, the Creator 
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yy as c : Re Se. 
_ every twenty years in precisely the same style, down to the  ~ 
| minutest detail. For this purpose two closely adjacent sites 4d 
_ are provided for each, and the construction of the new temples 
> is commenced on the vacant sites towards the close of the 
"twenty year period. When they are finished, the ceremony of 
_ Sengyo, or “ Transference of the Sacred Emblems,” takes place, - 


«= 


These simple looking charms, therefore, are actually bits of 


—. 
. 
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as would be to Christians a fragment of the True Cross, but 
fortunately very much more easy of attainment and more — 
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forthcoming once in every twenty years. Not all that you see, — 
however, is the true temple wood. The original an proper 


| form of the o Aarai is a box made of other wood containing a 


splinter of the true wood. These tiny specimens (mame 0 Aarai) 

are of the orthodox box shape; but these larger ones are . 
reduced to two thin boards with the splinter between them, as 
is easily perceptible to the touch. The change of form has ~ 
arisen from a desire on the pilgrim’s part to economise space,a 
large box slung round the neck being no handy bit of luggage. 

The splinter in paper is, of course, a further simplification of 





ia the original idea, so that we bave here a line of development in 


three stages. These pieces of the true wood form, with rem- 
nants of the sacred offerings (this little packet contains rice 
offered on the altar of the Goddess of Food), are the Ise charms — 
properly so called. Here, however, is a little silver medal — 
inscribed with the name of the Sun-Goddess and doubtless —~ 


and traceable to European influence. Lastly, there are some we 


cod 


pictures are modern in treatment, dating only from 1889 or iE 


> 1890. No, lis the Sun-Goddess, mirror in hand, and with a— Be 
- necklace of the curious ornaments called maga-tama, that is, 


curved jewels, round her neck, No. 2 represents the same 
(ivine personage attended by the Goddess of Food and by the 


>) first human Mikado, Jimmu Tennd, whose presence in such ai 
) xrteoup would of itself date the drawing down to quite modern ~ 
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Imperial House. No. 3—the Kakemono—has seven of che 3 
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of the enemy might be expected. — 
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7 Dr. Baelz-added that they did 
'. harm. 
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> 370 Discussion, 


_ As they drove the natives before them, the north-east WOLRLEAS 
_ naturally become the point of danger, from which nocturnal attacks = 


he 
- 


ent that the | _ 
3 econ ascribed most diseases to the action of parasitical insects 

3 i biting the human body, pointed cunt that Dr. Baelz, the erent t 

_ authority on the physical characteristics of the Japanese, had 
stated (as recorded in the “ Mitteilungen" of the German Asiatic 
Society of Tokyo) that the bodies of the Japanese contained more 
worms and other internal parasites than those of Europeans, but 
not seem to do the Japanese much _ 


Mr. Drésr, alluding to Prof. Chamberlain’s statem 


Mr. Beacrort remarked that when he was in. Japan in 1869, hae 
chanced to arrive at Nagnsahi on the day of the festival of the 
spirits of the dend. ‘The town is situated at the head of an inlet of 
the sea inclosed in a basin rising abruptly from the edge of the — 
this occasion were illominated with coloured paper lanterns, and — 
_ produced an exceedingly picturesque appearance. Qn all the 

tombs were supplies of food for the entertainment of the spirits. 
- Next morning the spirits were sent away in small vessels prepared 

for the purpose and supplied with food for the voyage. One of 
these small vessels was fonnd next day « long way out at sea, still 
sailing along when Mr. Beaufort’s steamer left Nagasahi. 9 
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B.—Pilgrim to the Eighty-eight Holy Places of the Island of Shikoku, = 
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} Fig. 1.—Board charm “ ifa fuda™ from Hokuji, Tokyo. . 


Fig. 2—Charm box from temple of Kompira, 
for carrying on breast by pilgrim. 
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Fig. 5.—Charm from Isé, fragment of wood from 
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_ ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. » 
> Sa Janvary 2478, 1895. a : 


0 ° ar a rf 
~~ ¥pwaen B. Tytor, Esy., D.C.L, F.RS., President, in the Chair. ~ 
: utr ¥ as 4 


2 EXD ‘The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. _ ae 
7 ay “The CHarEMAN declared ‘the ballot open, and appointed Mr. 
_ E Lawrence and Mr, S. H. Ray Serutineers. | a 

~The Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Lewis, read the following Report :— © 
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2 | Treasvrer’s Report ror 1892. | 
f 3 ~The income of the Institute for the year 1892 from subseriptions, 7 
_ publications, and interest was £604 18s. Od., being £48 10s. 2d. "= 
more than was received from the same sources in 1891, Of this ~~ 
increase £31 126. 2d. arose from subscriptions, and £17 13s, bd = 
of pm the sale of publications; interest being diminished by — 
| Yds. 5d. in consequence of the sale of £59 8s 9d. stock, which = 
~ produced £100. £12 2s. 6d. were also received for books, &c., = 
> sold from the library, because the room they occupied was, frou ~~ 
A. our point of view, more valuable than the information they —— 
i con il at a : - 
"The sale of stock referred to was rendered necessary by (~ 
, the fact that the expenditure for the year was £692 Os. Sd, © 
being £87 1s 11d. more than the income for the year, aml ~) 
"£82 19s. 11d. more than the corresponding expenditure for 1891. 
) OF this excess in expenditure, £80 8s. Sd. has been spent on the — — 
. Fo 7 nal, 30 that it nay be hoped that the Fellows of the In- — Y 
_ ‘stitute, and the Science, the study of which it is the object of — | 
> the Institute to promote, have received the full benefit of it, and 7 
“ a although it is not pleasing to the Council nor to the Treasurer 
7 to see the resources at their command gradually diminishing, 
~~ they are impressed with the belief that the true aim of the =] 
- ) Institute is not to hoard money which may come into its ~ 


i] 
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possession, but to spend it while there is yet time in acquirmg ~~ 
and diffusing knowledge concerning those races which, with ~~ 
\ their beliefs, practices, languages, and more material remains, 

are in so many cases passing rapidly away. If, however, the 
> © Fellows of the Institute will devote themselves to Increasing its 
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advantage of an increased income i 
more fully illustrated publications 
- coe wan bes satisfaction that I 
Ems at the Counci ; pn ne AG 
_ sented to reduce the rent by £30" oan eae | 
» which our best thanks are due to it. iE 
)  .. The liabilities at the end of 1891 
> liability to life members) were:— ~ 
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The assets at the same date were: £710 11s. 3d. Metre He 
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© hand and at the Bankers £69 14s. 9d. and some 
» ‘*mptions,and the library, furniture, Bb pibrin 
. a ag to the value of which I can offer no opinion, 
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oF Geni: Bureac: AND ieccaen FOR THE YEAR pape, 


AS During the past year eleven Ordinary Meetings ado 
; _ Special Meeting have been held, in ‘addition to the Sonal + 
s > General Meeting. a ae 


4 The following is a list of the various communications that 
ict have been submitted to the Institute daring the year :— “ 


as 1. Customs among the Natives of East Africa, from Teita to Kili egalia, 

with special reference to their Women and Children. fs! Mrs. French-Gheldon. ~~ 
> __ 2. Exhibition of articles and implements of every day use among ‘Oe Oe A 
~ > Tribes on the Burmese and Chinese Frontier. By M. J. Walhouse 


3. Exhibition of the Skull of a Chin Dacoit Leader. By Captain ER 


+ Onaba Exploration of Howe Hill Barrow. By J. R. Mortimer, rc! 2 
Se ee nn Howe Hill Barrow, By J. G. Gar 
> __ &. The Natives of Borneo, Elite from the Papersof the ate HB. Brooks fh." 
~ Low, By H. Ling Roth. on? 
a 7. The Continuity of the Palwolithic and Neolithic Periods, By Yeo: (allan ye 
| Sele F.G.5 | re, 
ee &. East Cantera” African Customs. By Rev. James Macdonald — Peg a” 
aa The Archeology of the Zimbabwe Ruins, viet eeeinee ent, F.5.AL 
>. 10. The Social and Religious Ideas of the nee, oF Hlustrated in the 
|. -Adeographic Characters of the Language. By Prof. RB. K. Douglas. <= Be ce he 
7 Bias he Mythology and Psychology of the Ancient. Egyptians. pho. 


: _ Le. Exhibition of Aino dresses, weapons, &e., from Mr. Camber’ Col. 
575 lection. By Dr. E. B. Tylor. — 

13. The Arica of Japan, By Mrs, Isabella Bishop, 

3 ical Enquiry into the Basis of ons Msiel Sys 


ie! 


7 Some Minor Japanese Religious Practices. “By Prof. Basil H. C1 


-. 18. Developments in Buddhistic Architecture and Symbolism, as ill ted 
+ by recent exploration of Caves in Burma. Hy Major R.C. Temple. — ay a 
Li, Anthropological Uses of the Camera, “By E. F. im Thurn, oma G.- ay 
18. On Couvade. By H. Sg Betsy eee ts) 


- 
2. On » Prehistoric Interment in the Care of Barma Grande, near Mentone. 0) 
oy, Arthur J. Evans M.A. FSA ean 3 Be: hoon 
h 5 . d Descente aie 
Sk dite fasion fi soa ise Bei 
. Tn the course of the year the following numbers of | tin < RB 
asued: Nos, 78, 79, 80, and 81, Nos. 80-and 7 

31 81 having been published together as a double number. These 


tain 450 Pages of letterpress, and are yagcainny: a 


19. The" Morong,”” By 8. E. Peal. ss ee: ont 





Ne: 
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” viz, eleven Seam. and twenty-four aad Fellows; fifteen — 

‘have retired or been struck off by the Council, while no ‘eee 
than seventeen Fellows have been removed by death. 

~ In the following table the present state of the Institute, with 
opespe to the number of mem bers, is compared with its condition” ae 


. anating: a5 of last year :— 


The following ane the names cil the Fellows ‘hobs deaths 
MVE been reported during the year :— 


- 


_ Sir Richard Owen. 
Mons. de Quatrefages (de Brean). 
u ‘Mons. Ernest Renan. 
7 ae ie  . $ir Daniel Wilson.—Honorary Fellows. 
: ae and, T. Squire Barrett. 
ey Surgeon-General i. W. Bellew. 
Sir William Bowman. 
Sir George Campbell. 
- Richard Cull. 
Captain T. Fraser. 
 W. Jennings 
_ John Edward Price. 
- J.Ramaay. 
‘Lord Arthur Russell. 
Dr. W. Mackenzie Skues. 
J. Wodderspoon. 


ts were adopted on the motion of Mr. H. 0. 7 
8, seconded by Mr. J. Epc Partrseron. 


ie 
Boros PRESIDENT delivered the following Addrest 2 — 
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By Epwarp B. Trion, DCL, F.RS. President. 






















“Ari is 4 satisfaction to me in concluding my term of offices as 
President of the Anthropological Institute, to feel ‘that ‘though 
our financial straits are by no means past, we ore doing work 
". of an amount and quality justifying some self-gratulation, E 
“3 _ have been particularly struck by the frequent expressions of. 
- appreciation by foreign anthropologists as to the amount of 
© new knowledge which our Journal is more than ever producing. : 
[tis mdeed feared by some that one of our main topics | may 
- before long dwindle and disappear. When the savages and — 
_ barbarians are disposed of by civilization or extirpelion, ee 
| anthropological material is more or less exhausted. At present, 
_ however, this is so far from having happened that its. Bea 3 
is on the whole better and more plentiful than ever. Vith 
_ many tribes indeed the record is closed, as with the Tasmani is, 
» representatives of the palmolithic age in modern times, who can an: 
"give us few more details of the lowest known stage of ¢u 
| beyond those collected by Mr, Ling Roth. But not to ive: 
_ whole list of modern works, it is enough to say that for min tel) 
a ‘accurate accounts of uncultured life, none excel Codrington’s 
© Melanesians” and Kubary's writings on the Pelew Islanc nee 
| and we can only regret that the anthropologists of past centuries 
3 y Were not alive to the need of such minutely careful study of 7 
the tribes who were then, but are not now, in a state to be 
_ thus studied. One class of anthropological material of which Ce 
~ ve the quantity available has only lately been appreciated, is -¢ 
5 folk-lore. When, fourteen years ago, I took part in founding at 
Bathe Folk-lore Society, for the preservation and publication of ioe 
ede Se rsaiang legendary ballads, loval proverbial sayings, 
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ie aie "Presidents Adress Ss ir bit. a 
a iv he | 
‘su mperstiti 0 Sse ald anbiaiss: and all subjects relating to the mM, 
3 ‘Tittle as others anticipated how many volumes of suth — 
as = ter it would produce, nor of how great value they would — 
. ae t only as to the main purpose of tracing the development 
- a rr: - diffusion of popular tradition and fancy, but as to the — < 4 
7 ii etal knowledge of man which is preserved in then. 
cially to students of the development of ethical ideas, 
folk Rises. stories are exceptionally valuable, recording as they do a3 
ir n their incidents what were the ideas on good and bad actions, — 
om at Ht indeed of the age in which the stories are gathered, but of 


“a remoter past kept thus in memory. a 
Pita interest has naturally been taken by this Institute in = 
e dings of the committee of anthropologists: appointed ~ 
y the British Association at Montreal in 1984, and continued — 
2, for the investigation of the north-western tribes of the : 
on in nion of Canada, with funds supplied by the Association and | 
Pe ibe ly reinforced by the Canadian Government, The control — ck 
a & “of these investigations has naturally been mainly in the hands = 
of Canadian. members, especially of two of our Honorary 
_F mt owe: the late Sir Daniel Wilson and Mr. Horatio Hale, the 
veteran explorer. The eight reports issued in the annual British 
\ Association volumes form a body of information collected bya 
ae Dr. G. M. Dawson, Dr. Franz Boas, Mr. J. F. 7 
mb erlain, ‘the Rev. E. F. Wilson, elucidating and correlating — as 
hie physica, linguistic, and social structure of a group of tribes 
i at known than the North Americans further east, and ‘f 
» for that t very reason less changed by contact with civilization — 
oe “such familiar types as the Ojibwas or the Hurons. We | 
nt OW understand better than before the difficult auton 
pic al ul problem of the Blackfeet Indians, classed as Algonquing 
ay the structure of their language, but so mixed with other 
pp Foe 2e-€ elements that this relation, obscured by the mass of © 
“adoptive words in their vocabulary, has only lately been recog= 7 
‘nize c _ Proof that the grammar of a language is a more enduring — 


de 


fy “ha 1 uete ristic than the dictionary may be well found here, 
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a . as Ph Nee Wy 
4 Paci coast, who are “tek to have among them act fbr rty ie vi 
| a ‘different, families of languages, attention is arreste by deta =" 
' linguistic problem thus presented, which Mr. Hale feels obliged — | 
to meet by the liypothesis of several distinct origins with special 
effect i in new development from children’s language. I ventas: 
oo Pits think, however, that the problem may be much reduced by 
© . the principle well illustrated by Mr. Hale himself arong the” 
>. Blackfeet. Though the vocabularies of these languages as fawn 
a re “np in the reports differ extremely, the grammatical cha ter 
istics seem to show traces of common structure. There: sardly 
appear in any one of these dissonant tongues tee of vramm: ys 
» which cannot be matched elsewhere in the district. One 
">.> remarkable character appears in the amazing omnia pho- 
> wetics. all but impossible to European races, but of which an uNce 
explanation is sugzested by comparison of the Heiltsuk wiih f- 
= the Kwakintl (VI Report, p. 104). Why should the former — 
"people have a tendency to use the almost unspeakable sound: 
| ks foreye? On looking for an equivalent: word among the 
> latter people, we find &- ayaks, as if this were the original, 
© whieh elision of vowels has reduced to a phonetic skeleton, 
~ Another point relates to the relutionship-names, which with all — 
their wonderful complexity—astonishing to the European, with 
> his simple kinship-terms—conform to the systems of ot her 
¥ lurbaric regions, as if to show common types of ideas pervading » 
. the mental developments of races which language-s rueture- 3 
_ hardly avails to connect. So great is the mental similarity of — 
-. such conceptions among various tribes, that it is surprising to _ 
> find in any one‘ an unusual notion of ‘relationship, such as the. i 
= following belonging to Salish. One’s uncles and aunts are : 
> sisi, one’s nephews and nieves staeatl, but this is only while oh 
’ one's father or mother, through whom the relationship. comes, a 
4 mate alive; when these die the uncles and aunts bk oe 
p Moteaegoitl, the nephews and nieces suinemmtl, TE ig: easy te to | 
Sima gine family relations when it might be convenient ne iat ee) ol 
| Bs term for “lately-nephews in’ distinction from “actu hee a 




































the sein ‘world before we can explain how these: i 2 o 
+34 fishers came to want and invent it. “a 
Se ae isa » ground of satisfaction, in looking through these reports, 

<P tn o feel that a systematic account of the anthropology of nae 
“it © North-west America is to a great extent completed. Not that 

cs eve ything ‘requiring record has been recorded. Observation of ” ‘ES 

“rap ly-changing native life will still tax to the extreme the. ; ; 
i ey -f ort of the anthropologists of the Canadian Dominion, but it 
od jis a great work to have the framework already ect up to to be ' 
pbs fillec in further i in future years. | — a 
Me Te LS too. wide a subject to attempt even mention of the — 

+ > nthropologieal | books.of the year, but I have to pomt out how — 

+ much we are 2 indebted to the able editor of the Journal for the 

first systematic and successful attempt to bring its readers into 

“a et with the current anthropological literature by short 

not ices in the Miscellanea. ‘The gain of such means of calling . 
a tte eutior | to new information on the points each student reads _ 
= oom ith interest is very great, and it is to be hoped that the plan Ae: 

will succeed and expand. 5. 

cB I ere is, | however, one new anthropological book to which L 
st t call special attention, not so much for its subject as its) © 
! = sla = Last year it was my duty to announce the untimely 
5 bof the eminent anthropologist Prof. G. A. Wilken, of 7 
As professor of the Ethnology of the Dutch East 
ition it it was his duty to teach his students in a compeniions. 
nt e habits and ideas of the native races among whom» they — 
eel to ddminmiretiye ae yrikens intenton was § 


x. 
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Pa ae 
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__ 


e i oe Se reetire Hikes for this purpose ald be it fitting: memorial, — 
ee has been curried out by his scholar and friend — 
Pe “OM. Pleyte, of Amsterdam.' It is not a large book, but a 

sit —_ mpendium of knowledge of the races of Netherlands — 
, their food, clothing, houses, weapons and warfare, 
A Wilken: “Handleiding voor de vergelijkende volkenkunde ro 








“Tanguage, writing, rotons siiceenetee music a nd d 
_ pal life, marriage laws, foneral customs, civil and | ce ninal 
aw, land Pay 2 ctidaae &. It is most, imp sete a 








































Bicsitutions of ‘this. pact of the world, where society is 80. od = | 
hs aa fashioned that the radest maternal form of marriage, nee 
* the husband does not even live in the house with his. wile, is” 
By. _ even now at any rate fresh in the recollection of old people ey 
i iced under it in their youth. I do not say that the officers of 
our own civil service in the East have no systemati atio 
> 4s to the natives of the regions governed by chem, but Tr doull “f 
if any such practical handbook is available in the British, "ales 
> Indies, and think that this work may furnish useft | hin “a - 
"toward such means of information being regularly proy : led a: 
_ an official help to our Oriental administrators, vo 
It is with pleasure that I call the attention of ‘the heeting 
* tothe supply of an important want. The use of our Pp 1b] ea ae 
__ tions by anthropologists has been more and more hee ‘s 
| the difficulty of discovering where and whew a parti ular 
~ subject has been treated in the volumes of our pul li¢ation: 


pad ae 


_— Now, with only a slight reduction of the ordinary: pay ers of 
the Journal, our members will have the benefit of on i | 
' of the papers of the whole series of societies. rom the 
> original Journal of the Ethnological Society of over: fo mty 
". years ago, to the twentieth valine: of the Anthropological 
Institute. if bie 33 

The International Congress of Grientalists of 1892, t rele 
~ Loudon under the Presidency of Prof, Max Miller, not on 
> had its Anthropological Section, but in its other 
“aa “ptovided valuable material for anthropology, tndin woe 
: Bee seprescntad and Mr. W. Crooke's paper on “Scientific Ethn 
+ gmphy in Northern India,” taken in connexion with Mr, is 
- i Risley’s paper on “Anthropology in India,” and with. th 
© support of Mr. Vincent Smith, Mr. T. W. Avokd ee n 
<i fart 
c3 and Mr. Browning, led to the following ‘important 
resale ion, which wis afterwards adopted by the Congress aaa 
agit, ee ar 


et S| ) ok 
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7 ae cho le le eshauty have ita effect in sah tet ethne- 
pn uphic research and record in India:— 

Bs ae the Anthropological Section of the Oriental Cong 

ahd ry z 

desire to express their sense of the political as well as scienti 
SS six mportance of the anthropometric and descriptive informatio i 


i “4 > 
= a \e 
“a 
ts 
i 
a 


¢ ollected under the orders of the Government of Bengal, aa 
pet b their satisfaction that the Government of the North-Wes 


pvinces and Oudh has taken steps to promote cthnograptiid £ 
ot ties within its jurisdiction, and trust that this line of 
. eh may receive throughout India the countenance: ni 
support of other Local Governments and Administrations. _ 
Se icient interest exists among Indian officials to enable the . 
Sf 


nyestigation in question to be carried on without the necessity 
5 oot ‘applying to Government for a subsidy.” 


“Itis unecessary to give details of the papers read, inasmuch — 
as the ‘principal will appear in full in the Congress Report, ES 


that of Prof. Leumann on the 


“ Rosaries of the 
: of Mons. M. Tchéraz on “ Armenian Mythology,” 


t de Gubernatis on “ Popular Myth,” Mr. E. H. Man on : 
: r ital Relations of the Nicobar Islanders.” 


Prof. Kovalevsky ~ @ 
aper on “Iranian Influence in the Cancasns,” which — 
Sale traced not only in the survival of names like that 


Piso in certain eae connected with the” 


ig sas ‘the: re gl virtue assigned to the bigpiaes of ther 
Tes sa ey 


ail sani hair of human beings. This paper is to form pare 
‘of a for Hh oming work. 

plete 

Me 


Ve » have lost by death in the past year four Honorary 
t mbers, men of high distinction in science and literature, 
5 ix Sir : 


"Tie Owen always included anthropology in his) 
nigice k work, cand his connexion with the ees societies: 


7 
ot 
; we ‘on in the «Tre “Eth. Soe.” 


4 
| 


a paper ee * 
- the Andaman Islanders, whom he regards - as 


on from an earlier geological period, and 1 not 
- connected with ays other existing race. | 
| You xm 
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cardinal defect of speculators on the origin of the. oman J 
ies seems to me to be the assumption that the Aging: = : oy 
I caphical condition of the earth’s surface preceded, of: CO os 
a Bieta with, the origin of such species.” This was thon a Bay 
me novel view, and he returns to it in his address to the ae 
"Oriental Congress in London in 1874, applying the same ss: 
4 reasoning to the ancient Egyptians, contesting on the one rue 
hand the old popular educational view that they were degrade ms s 
_ blacks, “descendants of Ham,” and on the other hand the new 2 5 
| cory of Huxley connecting them with the naeyes,, of ee 
j ty Australia. I remember this address and the impression — ERP ot 
a by Owen's argument that the unbroken monumental history | 
of ~ of Egypt left no room for the Deluge to have overflowed. the 
se es valley of the Nile 5,000 years ago. Public opinion as to” : 
ey ancient history has moved much during the last twenty years %: ‘ 
= a J, L. Quatrefagea de Breau was also a biologist im the largest. 
sense, but with special devotion to anthropology, of which 
- science he became in 1855 Professor at the Musée a} istoire 
F Naturelle in Paris. To anthropologists he is known by. his 
e. works, “L’Espéce Humaine,” and “ ‘Introduction & TBtude | des 
es) ‘Races Huomaines," in which the important studies ‘on the 
. ve ‘anatomical characters of the races of man will retain their value, 
; - 3 though the attempt to fix and detine a primitive pine pe 
2. Was premature. aie 
og As a writer on religion Ernest Renan moved ae work's 
- thought. As a philologist and historian he was among the — 
- Yeaders of our time in working out the culture and religion ¢ of s: 
: B : the Semitic races. Incidentally he wrote a brilliant essay on the © 
> “Origin of Language.” Though he was hardly in the technical 
a a e sense an anthropologist, so eminent a name adorned our Tit of = ‘ 
“tq ) Honorary Mem bers. ae oat 
; th ‘ Sir Daniel Wilson, engaged during a long and active career 
- mmany purstits, was led on forty years ago from archeology into 
. 7. anthropology, to which he gave henceforth much of the time t that 
_ con be saved from educational and administrative work, His 
Be srrbeslony and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland” introduced | 
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veord * “ prehistoric, which now means so much in on 
nce, It was followed by his “ Prehistoric Man: Researe 
Sito the Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New Wor 1d.” om 
in which, as its title imports, his later experiences of Americ ne 
¢ Be and prairie are made to interpret the archeological vel 
ot Scotland. Since the Montreal meeting of the Brith ah. : 
©) Associs ion in 1884, Sir Daniel Wilson practically es o 
Z ear the work of the Committee of Investigation of t 
, Tribes of Canada, of which T have already given some a 
esac’ A paper on “ American Illustrations of the Evolution - 
x ‘of New Varieties of Man,” 1878, appears in our Journat 
vol. viii. 
2s > ‘Among members deceased last year the name of Sir George 
ip ‘ampbell, K.C.SI., formerly Lieutenant Governor of Benge os, 
ae ‘to be mentioned for his services to anthropology. 
observations made during his administrative. career were em ~ 
eet in systematic descriptions of the races of India ; one of 
a these Berets is published in the “Journal of the ae 
Be | Society,” 5. vol. i, a shorter article in “Journ. Anthrop, : 
te" ay xvii, p. 289. A more detailed paper on the. 
* Ethnology of India” appeared in the * Journal of the. Aaa 
ciety of Bengal.” _ 
F: oo Richard Cull was, from 1849-53, Honorary Secretary of 
nett Ethnological Society and a frequent contributor w its 
oe rigs ; ‘Lord Arthur Russell was from me 
mber of our Council: Sir William Bowman, F.RS., at 
Su General Bellew, 0.5.1, were Members of the Anthro os 
‘i - sical Institute: John Ramsay, Esq., of the Ethnolog ical 
Be Soci ety; W. Jennings, Esq., J. Wodderspoon, Esq., T. Squi re: 
Barrett, Esq, and Dr. W. Mackenzie Skues, of the Anthro= 
E ogica Society. 2 
i? = y =f ~ To turn i in conclusion to the future prospects of the Inst ed 
it is with satisfaction that I venture to announce by sie ae | 
1 son my successor in this Chair, the eminent anatomist Profess 
op ers. <6 xan inder Macalister of Cambridge. Nothing is more int i be 
, of this Institute than that the ee branch : 
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to be ‘seldom attained to- entire possession. of: pesmi 2 
; it di idual anthropologist, should be represented in this Chair Ry 
os some ‘sort of succession. Our experience has led us we 
x SAS 
=P > continue with satisfaction the prosecution within the. same Pr 
Society of the physical, philological, archeological, » cultural, and 4 
ve Beditional lines of the study of Man. We are not dissu uils let fee. 
e - by the views of respected fellow-students elsewhere int 
- = world, who hold that anthropology should only concern : ell lif 
~ with the physical structure of the human” ‘species, was. 
r. _ willingly sacrifice such strict uniformity of study and. coed 
vin exchange for the pain arising from the mutual” assist ie on 
of the studies of man’s varions attributes, where each | § supple- Zs 
tients the’ others and. often at their weakest points. The - 




































ae 
| _ > successful carrying out of this plan, however, necessitates a te a 


ae 


‘kind of anthropological rotation of crops, and it is obviously ie 

Pia ventsgconn' in the present case that a physical should succeed | vu oes 
“cultural President. We may hope that under the Teadership 

pe Professor Macalister some of the crucial problems. as to the 
‘Rature and development of race-differences in complexion, at 

os even in skull and brain, as to which general anthropologists are _ 
ie “ever asking knowledge from physical anthropologists, ‘ieee 

na _ come & step nearer their ultimate solution. 
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a It was moved by Sir Wiuiam Flows, second by Dr ES 
~ Gaxson, and unanimonsly resol ved— pate 


i “That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Presit ae ae: 
; mal i. for his Address, and that it be printed in the Jo f = i . by 
= of the Institute. a 


s: The SCRUTINEERS gave in their Report, and the foll 
z Were declared to be duly elected to serve as Offi 
. and d Council for the year 1893. 

© President —Prof AL Macalister, M.D., FLRLS. 7 
» Viee- Preside ats —J. G. Garson, aes. Charles HL 2 
~ Esc i FSA, ; F. Ww. ‘Radler, Esq, § rea 

y” _Serdarg—Cuthver Peek, Esq. MA, FSA 
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“Vote of Thanks 
vo ALL Pawn Esq, FCA. 


: _Esq.; H. Balfour, Esq... 
k, Esq. FS.A.; Hyde 'Clarke, Esq.; J. F. € a | 

Esq, F.G.S.; Prof. Ded: Cunningham, MD.: — ae 

A ant, sq: J, Edge-Partington, Esq.; A. J. ai ‘ 
|, FS.A.; H. Gosselin, Esq., M-A-; Prof. A. C 


A; 'T. V. Holmes, Fsq., F.G.S.; R. Biddulph. Martin, : fe a 


D. ay .» R. Munro, Esq., M.A., M.D. ; E G. H. Price, eq, FSA gi 


Pacis Thomas, Esq., F.Z8.; Arthur Thomson, Esq., M.D ad | 


tts 5 Trotter, , FGS.; M. J. Walhouse, Esq, ; . Gens ir 
Walker, K.C.B, oa 


nS aeg oa “ote of thanks to the retiring Vice-President, the’ retiring | 
a. ici lors, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Auditors, and the ~ 


Scrutineers, was moved ‘by Sir Hucn Low, seconded by Mr. J 
ALLE EN BROWS, and carried by acclamation. 
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_ Sketch of Aulua Grammar, with Voosiralaries’6t hahaa hi 

iy on ee eee 
rz a By Sipser H. Rar. . SA Ay 


~ Matewvna (or Mallicollo) is one of the largest islands of the New: 
oat Ray + Hebrides. It is situated North West of Epi, and West of Ambryr 
between 15° 45' and 16° 33° 8. lat., ond between 167" 7’ and J 
. ee r, 4s E. long. It was probably first heard of by Quiros at enim 
=) - in 1606 under ag name of Manicolo, and must have been seon sma 
th a _ Bougainville on 23rd May, 1768, when passing through the Straits 
on the north side of the island. which still bear his name. Male- 
oe Be ay ia ae ee ete en ae 
a _ Sais, (#74. Little intercourse, howerer, took place with white — 
men ll Bishop Selwyn first visited the ishnd in Iso1. As ort 
| Se ist-of words collected by Cook,’ and es Be others obtained by 
ies =e Rev. C. Abraham* from boys taken the Bishop os Soe and, 
Sa ESeprosented the whole of oar knowl until 1591. - 









z et a oe eee 
) be remembered that he had only just left Namuke iy the Tonga 
_ Group, inhabited by a Polynesian race, and had not yet visited the — 
’ Southern islands of the New Hebrides, His SeSpeaee is see 
¥ (Hemel by later visitors, bnt an ethnograph “Scones of the 
mas saritaneeneag et to be written. “ont NO ies 
i enough deseribed the - pole nt andy ich 
Ml ctoer cs taey hea of Ambrym, with the same weapous, 
aie ‘dress, and ornaments, but with better houses. The outiver ra 
em “South West Bay were somewhat different 
cs ‘Cook's vocabulary was probably obtained at Sandwich Harbour, | 
ey ‘and the Rev. C. Abraham's list closely agrees with it, Cornice | 
¥: oe » Goodenoagh obtained words from both sides of the island, from " 
4 By “Saab West Bay and Sandwich Harbor.” The present sketalin 
to the language spoken around the Presbvterian Isle 
ste hon at Anlua, abont ten miles nerth of Sanilwich Has Bits = 
ae) The here differs from that wf Pangkamu, farther north, ‘ 
as « Yorage towards the South Pole.” 4 Latha, “Opuscula,” p 245) 
Pies sy wo 8 oe me Ae a p 
| casts “Journal,” p. 26, dee | 
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© like that of the, island of chee: opposite. ‘The 
ge is, however, widely understood on the oe 
fulekula, and Bible translations will be in ue << 
2X grammar and vocabulary by Kev. A. Morton | 
= ined in ROY, D. Macdonald's South Sea lan 

Sieag the whole of the material from which this sketch is compile 
Lam indebted to the kindness of the Rev. T. Watt Leggatt oEs 
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y I, ALPHABET. ; se 


“1, Vowels: aye, 0, tt. ie 
2. Consonants: k, c, g, 9c, gk, h; ty d,j; pb ft wir tm, 
me ta RS; 
_ ‘The vowels have the Italian sound. ¢= hard g as in go; g=ng _ 
in ein ig ; gong in finger; gk = nk in sinker, A = the Melanesian — 
i ttural trill; ; = tch in fetch; mw =a nasal m; other con. = 
; Sika Lieomted English. The Melanesian q is written bw in feweolwe. . 
rsd bps and + are often strengthened by a nasal, and written — 
‘ =a wb, mp, wr. This seems to pened at the choice of the | 

i: saben or pen, and especially in reduplicatian, bala-mbe a 


ies 

























* She wud changes: Anlna sis in Pangkume j; ves for-rij, banana; — 
for mej, die ; mbis for vj, four. Both these sounds represent + 
SG common ‘ts; vefal, mate, rati. The Lamangkan agrees with 
Aul 
Aulus and Lamangkan ! is Pangkumno r; lise, risi, see; nama 
nanvr, chief, lag, lig, rag, fy. Aulon vis Pangkumn f, rana, fana, — 
Te” vera, era, pend and g is often represented by A, gami, a & 





















II. Annicte. Ag 


| ‘The demonstrative i is na or ne; na kula, coconut; neces, banana. mh 
‘Before ‘a vowel na ore becomes n; niko, fish: musa, rain; excep = f 
_ before -¢, when it becomes si; m-er, smoke ; nel, Sun. When t 

ve “stb = noun is i, ni is ‘often found as. article; ni-min,, bind al 


. + erie vocabulary, nouns are written with the article ae 


. Mae _ rh. ; 
a Se | IIL. Nouxs. = 
~ __ There are 9 two classes of nouns, ac usual in the Melanesian Aaa 
- The first of these name parts of the body and relationships | 
quire: a suffixed pronoun, as rera-gk, my hand; feme-n, | his 
| fiat thes her. . The second éiaus ore used with separate possessive prepo~ 
por nouns, as nimea fen balambal, pig’s house. Nouns of t eh 

ee firs eles usually have in the vocabulary the suffix (3rd sing.) 
ey oan Verbal substantives show no suffix. hesame word is used both, st, 


2 as 


= oS a “South Sea languages”: ‘Rer. D. Marcial, Melbourne, 180, pp. $4 ie _ 
“ve . « . =! ke Bie 


ee ae has See 
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The Melanesian lar ages: Rev, RB. H. Coding D.D., Oxford. 1 ve 





as noun and verb, the noun taking the article. - Nelap: élap, the 
floods come ; nelag ele » the wind blows, | 


2. The itis performing an action is shown by ée or fi prefixed ; cy, 
‘ti he st 


fi ticea, t niker, enficea, to atrike. This, though similar to- the 
Efate tea, is probably the verbal particle, 

3. The instrumental prefix is not clearly shown. Na poe 
16 a chisel, from apose to chip; na Aagko, scissors, cutter, from ugeuse 
tocut. In these ke and ha may be the Banks Island ga.’ The 
Aulus 4’ and the Banks Island g represent the same soond. = 

4. Many nonns denoting er of a whole have in the bulary 
asulix tte. This is unexplained. dt may represent an indepen- 
dent form of the noun. Sce flower, fruit, eat glin pe 

5. Plural, Usually no mark of the ploral is used, but besogk, 
many, may be used. Totality is indicated by kaskase, all, the whole, 
the Banks Island kes, ges. Red 


plication of nouns indicates six, | 


fesies, swollen testicles, Kfate Jaan, testicles. pa 
©. Sex if necessary may be indicated by the words deta, male, 
fambaluk, female, following the noun, but there is no gender, A 
boar is mbwi > a sow balambad, (The Mota goe and mala.) 
7. The common nouns temen, gtnsen when used in the voi 
become Teta! Father! Nina! Mother! 









IV. Prowocya, 
l. Personal. 
The fall forms which are usally the subject are - 
Singular 1. anu; 2 egeo; 3, hena. 


Dual 1 (inclusive of person midressed) an/urua, (exclusive) 
~ Smarua; 2. amurua; 3. arna, oronrua 


Ploral 1. (inclusive) anéif (exclusive) amintil; 2. amuntul- 3. hera, 
A further extension of Number is also mado hy the addition’ of 
butea or mbutea, all, to the Plural forms. | ant | 
| These differ a good deal from the Pangkumo forms which are 
here given for comparison, ! 
Sing. 1. hina; 2: han; 3. hini. aren 
Dual 1. (incl.) roru (exel.) nemuru ; 2. hamurn ; 3. ror, 
Plur. 1. (inel.) riti (excl.) nemadi= 2. homdi ; 3. hiwiri, 


The Anloa rua, Pangkuma ru, in the Dual is the numeral two. ; 


Aulua til in the Plor-. is three, though if used as a trial it requires 
~ repetition of the numeral: 1. anil entil, amindil emul > 


Gi012. amuntil entil; 3. herd enti? 


Shorter forms of the Pergonal Pronouns are nse na the object of 


a verb or after some Préposttions. These are written as suffixes: = 


‘Bing. 1. -cin - 2, -egco; 3. «ena. 
Plor. 3. -cera, -ra. 
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“ janraper-r Hn wer dz wind as destroyed them, the yams. 
raat” "Personal pronouns sufited fo nouns and equivalent to nee 
i ire :=— nt a 4 Si “ 


pile a - ey gk: 2, m; 3. ‘<1, Mh. | a aa 
tts ‘Dual. L (incl.) - cmiarnis? > (eacl.) “mars ¢ 2. -murua; 3. -rua. 
5 A) Flue. 1. (inel.) -ntil; (exel. ) -mintil; 2. -muntul, -mtul ; 3. rity , 2 


4 Tr 



















ry .  Beamples —Neligk, my heart, nelim, thy, wsbits his, nelantoras 
‘nelondil, rut, velomuntit, our, nelamurna, nelanzuntul, nelambul, 
your; nelarua, nelera, their. Konigk, my face, konim, kon, sce 

| alex eee naiom, tahow.) : 


ie 5 
ni - = ip 


Fe ae #2 a Pei. 2 Demonstrative Pronouns. 
, 


















a. ‘alasosatee Proaoeas. Re 
Le i. + f 


ue 

or persons. Huse ? who? Huse ar-asep ? who are dancin = 
ren things. Nepah ?- what? na membe F where. . i 
As These words are in grammatical construction nouns. Hs on ae 
being bag maha (pers. article or demons.) seen in the a x" 
“pronouns kena, hera, and ne in nepah, the demonstrative. Se andy) 
+ the common Melanesian sei and sava. Membe without the: 


is used | as an ‘adverb, where ? dl 


7 
= - 













’ 4 Indefinite and Distributive Pedacune : 
me, any. wine ; few, enrunkis ; many, besogk ; much » pagapag ; te | 


; all, buted ; ee the whole, baskaes: .. 
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ox i t — - ¥, Possesstves. ; Of . 
Onl a ive noun, and ist od 
¥ Poets aad re second class. he distinction | usually | iit pent 
metwe n near and remote relation, food and drink, has not been” 
ve ’ i. The word used is fa, w which is alao found as a prepositi on (fs AS 
i sao yy be the fa of Florida, a preposition of general relat on! 
ad u ‘the personal auffixes the forms given are : thy = 
: Sing z. A. tubwu ; 2. tahegea; 3. tahen. 

Plor. 1. tahamintil. 1 
2 Baer adapts alee givse batin tukunn, my head for sale; batigh 3 
ane ia own head. Ch the Pig nog ult, ulugu.” :. e 
| nem 


ae Ss Msanasan angus” p p. 159. 7 “ Melanesian langus a : 


* i * ‘ i 4 ; 
' p," “Sa a ' 
ee plies | « eae 
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bin tr os, <4 
VIL Apgrctives.: eof ae | 
Dr. v4 : 


Se L, » few pare: adjectives are found. Hols, ent 


_ SarINP, 
ae 2. Prefix: The conditional prefix ma appears as mein. navel 
=f ‘4 heavy ; memer, light; mepila, cracked ; yep 

be The prefix fa is seen in taramp, grown; temuis, far. | as 
at 3. Adjectives follow the noun which they qualify. ~~ is 


as 
1," ae ; 


*y x F VIL V EEBS. < ’ 2 ts (* 
a ce ET- Ferbal Particles — Be oh. Bay 
These change with number and person. are PERE Ok fr 
Sing. 1, ne; 2.0; 3. te. o }, UN 


Dual. 1: (inel.) tur; (excl.) mar: 2. mur; 3. ‘or. ja ae tbe 
Plor. 1. (inel.) til; (exel.) mil; 2. mul: 3. ar se 
These are more like the Ambrym and Epi particles than the ie 


ae eke ae a, 
CE. Sing. 1. ne, na Fad 
ri oO ku ‘aa He, ey SP 
3. na fi (future) mi ea 
Plor. L.inel. yi fe cl — 
Llexcl. ma nee! dima, 
= mit ke tema. | SE 
ee ee 
¢ particles have no temporal force. Past time is shown br 





Wy Be Ealicwing the verb. 
Rey. T T. Leggatt thus gives the verb “ to go,” pen —  Tar.. 
Singular. Dal. Plur, 3 Leys, 
1. peti ont beenahnetietae Br eg [pen. 
t. 2, Mpen L(excl.)amaruamarpen 1.(exel. hilmalpen, — 
et a ot ice -. cur et nana sie 2 contador 5 


is shown | 
. adverb es (Efate sna, already) and fature by the the word: ace : 
















te aa nies Some. I shall po. pee ees 28 

peeks nepewu, I have gone. ie Be Sas 8 
_ The perticles are sometimes omitted, at other times they take 
| Cposeh praeghabcnomae Nelag anrapsera nentim, mil me = 


i Br “the wind has destroyed the yuma we are bangey 

\ , eee enna £8 58 mil se mucea, we do not make, 
he 2. Profizes—The common Causative does not a ur, © 
“fh sera ut he fer nn do te ke, is use 
ple ioc ie Gen a mance # coke, to: 
| strong. The Canantive i 
A mat : awake, to feed. The Reci 















3. Suffixes _‘The terminations which give a transitive foros 
y are not conspicuous, but #i or es is frequently used ; vantage 
' s tagai temen, weep for his father; urah, fall, arches, ‘upset, 5 = 
eg iapiap deceive ; niapsegeo, I deceive you. Ana or an PAS Aga 
go used ; ne una na nentin, I work at yams; ne men an eget Te 
nn 1 1 at you. : ¥ 
4. Reflective action ia expressed by the paced ataaply: nel 
2 see myself. ta 
of re Hecaphenties gives the idea of repetition, or comtinmnieel i 
Pi pen, he goes, fi penepen, he walks; cake, nig, cabs, o aa 
Be B inging ; sur, to talk, sursur. 
6. “Compound Verbs.—The verb bisea, bosea, know or unde 
with tise, see, and enrogo, hear, forms the compounda tisewiBisaa! to 
reeive or know ; enrogubisea, to understand or know (as a lan- — 
i, : 


VIIL Avvexss. 3  - 
Fatah when f Nembe where > Mobah ? 
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ts a 


ee fein ond Nembe are plainly nouns with the article, the Sesake ¥ ; 
nanasa (nangasa) and rea, Mota ancisa and avea, both common ~~ 
words in Melanesia. Obah and epah in mobah, mre a an 


nm m sac ? what 

























¥ 4 skabokol (with cansntive prefix) at once, immediately; 
 toeisa, the day after to-morrow ; ahakal, to-day. i. 
r 3, Place—Akal, wil, here; mugle, there: mer, yonder. a y . 

Manner.—Jahas, like; e¢, yes ; ao, no. eae? 
sa adverbs of manner have a anffix -ase or se; pagese, truly; 4 
pasa » morse, well in health. 


+ “a 
a 
- 









IX. Peerosirioxe. 


3 yond sixiple preposition mai pears in the notes. This is ies 3 : 
ake orto. the possessive. t is need to express general - 
i vl jor like the Florida ta, -Ganreatte is used with the suffixed pronoun 5 
magk ten Aulus, aman of Aulaa; hambin ten nemin, wing of te f- 
“i yaaa tahambat tencobwe Sivin, aship has anchored at Sasn Be } 
= ten balambal, a pig's house. Te or fa is also used to 
denote the people belonging to a place; hase ar asap! to Taki; 
“who: are dancing? the people of Raki. 4h 
e- —s ‘Other prepositions are lelecel, inside ; (the Mota alele) lelec 
‘imwa, inside the house ; abub, outside; u tebut abub, come thou co y 
"al sie te paedte, over; (CE. Mota, raito); revadfe, under. Ls. + 
ue Wo " ae br ps 
a Washect= a X. Coxauxctiox. oH i 


a tal 


a3 __ Only one commentato appears. This is the copslative, ua, hey = 
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XT. Nemerats. 


l. Cardinale.—One, bokol ; two, ¢ mrua; threes afil; four, « 
ming; five; elima; six, ro bokol ; seven, roku rea; eight, rok til; 
nine, rokbis; ten, sagabul. ; 

The digits of the second hand are marked by rok, which corres- 
ponds to the Ia of Efate, fi, In of Ambrym, the introduction of & 
being euphonic. With the first fire numerals the verbal particle 
is. The Pangkumnu numerals are : one, soko ; two, kerw; thr 
etir; four, he vej; five, 2 rim; six, rub fis; seven, rub ru: ‘eight, 

‘ur; nine, rupe; ten, sagabur. 

2: Ordinale:—These are apparently the same as the multi i | 
but in Mr, Leggatt's list are written with rata, ta, instead of baka, 
ha. Third, cakudil - fourth, rakabis; fifth, taka hima; sixth, earc- 
bokol; seventh, rarckivrna ; eight, varoktil; ninth, carokbis > tenth, 
tasegabul, 

First is conufe, second, nesua. 

Another aud probably more tisnual way is to count: dimen, first; 
lucika, one in the middle: hitch, last. This latter method is found . 
in Epi (Baki) beamu, first; lic, next: torou, last. 

3. Multipheatives are formed with the causative ba or baka. 
hs bakebokol; twice, bakurua - thrice, badufif, ete.; sixth 


= 








ATL. Exctawatrows. 


Of astonishment Weklu! weA! Of great astonishment gurald * 
Hear! rego! There is also a habit of elucking when examining 
any new or strange thing. 


AIT: Exawrur, 
The Aulua Paternoster. 


I. Teta tabamintil intoko lemavy mor. 

2. Nahsem bembni bagcea, 

3. Batic venua tipene bagees, 

4. Umucea entamtam intoko uten vevahte, lahase timucea intuko 
lemay mor. 

o Oleveaak amintil abakal, nohamintil milcani abakal, 

6. Uleve-tuane uesah umwi tuhamintil, Ishase mileve-tuane 
SSMAMInis. bE Se 

7. Metohse amintil mil se muces nesah amwi, alevencule amintil ~~ 
ine neaah umwi. a 

» 3. Egoo namal, lombonugkas, mesilembar. Amen. 


"] 





1 Father onr abiding in Heaven yonder, Pam 
3. Kingdom (lit., batic-venwa, country of chief) come shall, => 
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4 Mak Zia: will on mat iaie like he aan iohatere onder, 
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ae of. &. Give as to-day our-food we-ent to-day. ‘ i a 
Deb. 7 pet ile. De, ape iaaoomea we cast away (bad things | of — 
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4 ie cmes-hamp (see fire), 
puecattone) s. (ask for 
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fae | } Peoredt dit, frighten) us (80) we not do thing bad, being: 
rae - ua from | things bad. AP 
of Ie She oe riche glorious. Amen. | ae 


a 
\ 


se 


a % and "Voeasvtany. OF THE AULA Diawecr, MALERULA. 
[Words marked P, are Pangkuray dialect.] 


Corrs + hytinta. 
chief, -nanal. 


‘child, nebina., 


chip (¢.) apuee. 


cla. sel, mete pe wp Mar, 


clean, bunkabunk. iio ae 
clond,borimbor. P. hemaramar. “9 
clab, aambor. “a ait 
cocomnt, aakula, 

cold, meloko. 


| come, bene. 


cracked, mrepifa. * 
crooked, knmbakanhul.. 
cmt, uyciae, | 


Danee, aap. 

dark, meligco. 

lawns teremare, balambol-eokot ile 5 8 

da nifaarien (til., conniry-- O78 
Tight). P. nfe-vin, . ae 

deceive, inpiap. : 

destroy, anripse. 


lie, ruth co tecindeen (rally 


dea). 


- dirty, miet, 


do, minced. 
dog, merkult, 


doar, bam betif. 


drink, nem. 


oak agit: 

ear, nendeink.: 
evening, muta-nrabirab. 
ey ey metina. 


Face, ied 


| fall, fii, ticrah.. 








3 Ae met n. 
her, pace (vor.) feta, 


"feather, nebalukto (lit, hair of 
a. | 














Se on Brak kek. nikestapra 
ms Sh fishing line, Lapeer 
=. -fesh, werambants, 

_ + flood, (m.) nelap (e.}elap. 
a flowsr, nerah Ate, 

fy (m.) nelag. 

‘ae u food, saragan, 

a “foot, nelucn, 

= 4 fowl, nefo. 



























é5e “« _ grown up, faramp. 





| friend, sila. THAD, aeemiapk eae ase ane 

iy x 2 fruit, randhi«. a seereata i “Sue ty: iets | 
. s* (Tol, emiburit. ‘Mast, nolimip-nesar. ‘ed, iat 

eee mat, (igen. 7 fears ee 
he "hee middle, lucike, a va Te ES COS 
Bf. " give, waka, reel. moon, ambisia. ~ gy Seip: 
eo) sete Pee More, tm, Eat. Ys aS 

5 good, embu. mosquito, fongar, Wee; 
i _ gorgeous. mesilembar, mother, gansen, (woe. c.) mi yt 


\ Hair nepolinc, 
a ieknil: borne: 

py ay teke. 
3 aa batine. 
up) .:hear, enrogo. 

| ef h heart, vinsaring, nell, neli, 

Joa heaven, nemar. 
£ “shmnihe merans. 
here, wil, iakal,- 
. RS! ee’ bem bas.’ 

Louse, aimee. 
- = meragkaskas (Hit. inside 
ms “husband aaunw (see wife). 
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Ps: Immediately bakabokol = | 
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| storni, malas mele, nelag Te 
straight, menfament. — i. 
strike, Hicea, fampsea, antigen. 
surar cane, nefis. 
sun, niet, 
sweet, carahar. 


Take away, levemben. 

talk, eur. 

taro, buagi, 

tear, (v.) enrasea. 

that, namugk. 

there, mugh. 

thing, mesh. - 

this, navel, 

throw, tnane. 

thunder, surryr. 

tie (at end), malsea, — 

tie (a knot) butaganed. P. mibnta fae 
tocini. .- 

tie bana om sore), bagke “a oy 

tongue, tonite 

tooth, nelfant. 

torn, menferenter, 

tree, naki. 

traly, pagase, 


turtle, vea. 


Under, veralte. 
understand, bis. - 


: Vaice, nenfilona. 


Walk, pen-pen, 

wall ( fence), nambuko, 
water, manta, 
ware, farar, 


anfag. 
wall (aiouey, emia, — 
well (in health), muree, 
white, enbasen, 
whole, kaskuse.. use” 
wife, amunu (see husband), 
wits mela | _ 


- 
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Vocasccary oy THe Lavaxexar Diatecr, Sovrm’ Wer Bas 
MALEKULA. 4 ne 


‘Tliese words were obtained by Rev. T.W. 
_-a lad who had been taken from home by at ar 
escape and found his way to Aulnoa, | only s 
language hitherto known is a short vocabuls 
“namerals in the Journal of ‘Commodore Goodenot , ene 
—ndded to the preseot notice in equaet beackelE | when differen: 
a The eee nee Chee are Snes Anloa alphabet. 







I. Nowenais. a eee at we 
One, tat; two, eru ; three, efil ; four, ‘even; five: ens wixpeatione? ; 






 peven, suri; eight, sau-fil; nine, san-vet ewer i ten, gabul 
ee c oe ? : | : ; # ik oy z= | a 
4) al ie IL, Proxoves. he a oes 
Kinegk, 1. a ligkinagk, mine. * oor a 
_ Bugk, thon. feugk, thine, © > "ir 
Amatag, he. famatag, his. . x : 


Naue thop, the rain is falling. * eRe 
» Nowe thop tmagk, the rain is over. Po Pais - 
Ninal itn, the sun shines. opi gen MEN 
.. \Necul iar, the moon shines. 4{xadit Ee 
) ‘-Metur mele leium, to sleep in the house. Ue: 
| > Ra min metu, they drink coconut. ule 
2 Sa wrog re eh aba! Knap, dow row he mame of 
ee og ee foreigner who took me. 
"> _.: These show verbal particles i, Hf, ra. Article xe, nen 
ct Aalua. . 


TV. Vocarruary. — 
moxnene) Adee mbo} (see | Bamboo [wambrr) 














ainful, ‘rar: ae 
pig (f. ) embele, (m.) (mirada 
pudding, taptap. 


Quiver [mlip). 


LH (e.) 0 fa 
mite) © 


Taro, Magi Cla Llange, ne seers p 


tooth nelfons 


Water, nue. 
woman, moma, 


Yam [kalkul]. 
















-. In the vocabular will be noted the article, me wa, na is Ui 
verbal particle a: Ames parts o t y have the p 

| (3rd six ) suffixed., The prefix of condition me is seen in- 

e ; black, red. In imes, knife, i is perbaps the instr 








By A. B. Mever, M.D. H.F.AL 


As far back as the year 1547 J.B. Yukes reported jade hatchets 
from the neighbourhood of the Fly River in South New Guinea. 
He says (* Narrative Voy. Fly,” i, p. 277): “ These [stone hatchets] 
were similur to those of the Sout 1 Sen Islanders—— some 
made of jade. . .” But it has never been proved, asfaras Tam 
aware, that these hatchets really consisted of nephrite or jadeite. 
Aguin, in the year 1882, G. Seelhorst (“ Australien,” p. 396) speaks 
of “ Nephritbeile " ‘from 8.E. New Guinea, but the dilechifenien 
of the substance in this case is even much less trustworthy. 
Quite recently I found in the “ Colonin! Report, No. 37, on British 
New Guinea for 1890-1891" (Parliament Papers), p. 41, the | 
following remark: * Mr. Jack classes the jade of Collingwood Bay 
with that of New Zealand.” This induced me to ask Sir Wm. 
MacGregor for a sample, that it might be ascertained, whether this 
find were of that valuable hard material; and the Governor of 
eek New Guinea was so kind as to send me‘a hatchet of this 

from Collingwood Bay, “not a good specimen, but small 
cil tek for postage.’ 

Collingwood Bay is situated on the N.E. coast of the extreme 
S.E. peninsula of New Guinea, opposite the D'Entrecasteaux 
Archipelago. 

The hatchet is 11°5 cm. long and 32 cm. broad, thin and with 
in uneven surface, showing a boulder character conspicuously on 
both sides, only roughly polished and sharpened at the cutting edge. 





It is of that sage green colour (K. Ridgway, “ Nomenclature of 


Colours,” 1886), also shown by some New Zealand nephrite hatchets, 
of which [ shall speak presently. The hardness is different in 
different parts of the surfuce, in some rather soft. I+ is of little 
transparency near the edges. Specific ped according to 
}ir. Drona) of Freiberg in Saxony, 292, and this, together with 
the other characters mentioned, removes doubt as to its being 
genuine nephrite; besides, the saiardiscoplent investigation, kindly 
ormed by Professor Arzruni of Aix de la Chapelle, proved that 
the New Guinea variety resembles the New Zealand one. Pro-- 


| fessor Arzruni says: “In New Zealand nephrite I had not as yet 


seen considerable amphibole crystals with a cross strintion (Quer- 
ghederung), which lay in the (relatively) course-fibred, bent-fibred 
mass. Hut that such oceur is evident from the first paper of 
Berwerth, who in larger fibres proved the amphibolic nature Of the 
nephrite with the greatest certainty.” 

The Dresden Museum received o somewhat similar hatchet 1m 
=. ear 1861 from Dr. von Haast from Massacre Panesar Rangiora - 

e South Lland of New Zealand, which 1 figured, described - 


| na discussed formerly (see “ Jadecit und Nephrit Objecte,” ii, 59, 
aS «- Ines, ert Vi Fie 2), and this leads te tor meban thay toe tee 
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pestp nt nephrite, analogons to that of New Zealand and New 


Nears still be found in New Guinea also, 

OWithen® doubting in the least that nephrite may be found im 
other localities also in New Guinea, the statement of Dr. Finsch 
~ {“ Ann. Mus. Wien,” 1891, vi, 208 note), “that all stone hatchets in 
German New Goines toute ieere Sechstroh to Maasilia ay 


track; about 45 miles long, immediately east of Haomboldt Bay, on 


the north coast of New Guinea | appear to be of nephrite,” ae Pes 
confirmation by mineralogical investigation. AsT hear from Prof. 
Arzroni, who had Dr. Finsch’s materils in hand, several pieces are 
most probably jadeite; nephrite, too, may be present amongst the 
rest, besides green rocks, such as dense diorite and diabase. Hatchets 
of qadeite and chloromelanite, some with the lower specific gravity 
oF hrite, have already been forwarded to collections im quan- 
tities from Humboldt Bay and neighbourhood (see my work quoted, 
p.5] e7..and“Abh. nu. Ber. d.k. Zool. a. Anthr. Ethn. Mus: Dtesden,” 
189-91, No. 1, p- 39 9q.), but, as fur as | know, the hatchet from 
Collingwood Bay, described above, is the first made known as 
decidedly consisting of nephrite. 


Tre information with regard to “the Discovery of Platyenemie 
Men in Denbighshire,” contributed to the “ Journal of the Ethno- 
logical Soctety of London ™ (January, 1871), by Professors Bask and 
Boyd Dawkins, contains thia prognostication by the latter writer -— 

“T have not the slightest donbt that platyenemism will be recog- 





nised in remains from chambered tombs in many parts of Britain, 


and that eventually the men found in Den ighshire will be proved 
to belong to a race that spread over Britain and Ireland, and 
large area on the Continent.” By way of belping to contirm this 
forecast, I beg to add a few supplementary notes, with reference 
solely to the British Isles. 
In General Pitt Rivers" “Excavations in Cranborne Chase" 

(1887: Privately printed: vol. ii, pp. 206-7), it will be noticed 
that several of the skeletons found by him among his Wiltshire 





pitdwellings exhibited marked platyenemism. Yorkshire bas also 
recently yielded up similar specimens, In ao op on “ Prehistoric 


Remains in Upper Wharfedale," Mr. Ernest 
ne follows :— 


“Several barrows are to be seen in this part of the pastures (i.e. at the north 


Speight" remarks 


end of Les Green, near Old Grassington |, one of whic Lheve ages fs j acacers 
EL 


T obtaimad an almost perfect skeleton from a central grave, besi | 

remains from the south ond east portions of the barrow. The skeletons are 
remarkable for the heavy euperciliary ridges, joined by frontal bars, for platy- 
cross lane for carination of the femora. The forehead is low, and the frontal 


Sir Herbert Maxwell supplies further evidence from Wigtown- 


sire. In the course of excavations made in 1885, within “St. 


i! The Antiquarr,” March, 1893, : 
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Medan’s Cave,” which is situated on the south-western shore of 
Luce Bay, and quite near the Mull of Galloway, the explorers 
discovered a nomber of fragments of bone, chiefly animal. These 
were submitted to Professor John Cleland, of Glasgow University, 

ake in reporting upon them, says >— 


far the most important object is the lower two-thirds of a left human 
tibia, hly platyenemic. The platyenemic tibla is rare among races of the 
present day, but is got from barrows and caves both in Britain and on the 
Continent. They are sacl always to have well-marked muscular roughnésses, 
and this specimen has them we marked. Porsibiy the form indicates « light 
built and nimble race of men.” 
fash Prag Aare rst ty late od tarp priors nee hw ho 
observes Sir Herbert Maxwell, “from the bones and shells mingl 
se Beogeg neg Ak charcoal, is that it- hes reuaaer go = Sarai 
the aboriginal platyenemic race Lived in bids aletrageesioi Sibi 
er either before they were extirpated or absorbed | werful 
invading people, or before their structural peculiarities | Paterna 
by a change in their mode of life.”! 


The same gentleman ocenpied himself in 1886 in investigating 
“St. Ninian’s Cave,” on the south-eastern shore of Luce Bay, 
immediately opposite the cave just referred to: The bones there 
found were also sent for inspection to Professor Cleland, some of 


whose observations appear deserving of quotation, in this connection, 
althoogh they do not relate directly to tibia :— 


“ ddeli Toman Bones, These, like the tibia aged found [in St. Medan’s 
Care, on the opposite cost], have belonged to an elderly Ther are a 
left calcaneum, the metatarsal of the great toe of the left foot, and the second 
Metatoresl of aright fnot. The calcaneum is 3°25. inches long, pede de aa 
tarsal 26 inches long, and the second metatarsal 31 inches long. An 
foot with first and second metatarsals of precisely cor: ing length, and the 
ealeaneum 3°45 inches long, mensures in total length 9°25 inches, and would 
probably have measured about 10 inches with the Ta Oe ra and I should 
think these bones have belonged to a foot of that | 
; Genego carga of this articulated foot, like the other caleanea which 

Te at very different proportions, aa may be seen by comparing 
the breadth at different places. y "7 






Greatest breadth of tuberosity ... eas * | La 
Ss at narrowest part of shaft a ‘8 Il 
Height of tuberosity 45 1s 
“It will be ecen that the caleancum from the care is jewete ‘glatdlar tow 
ita length ; this strengthens my conviction that the formerly 


etamined belonged to o race lightly made and swift foot2 


From the coneloding sentence, it would appear that Profeasor 
Cleland has assumed that in both instances the bonés were obtained 
in the same cave, whereas the two caves are situated on 

hides of a wide bay. Nevertheless, it is very probable that both 
ewes were oceupied by the same race. This is the more likely 
Since the bones of the foot, in the one case, and of the leg im the 
other, argue a race remarkable for swiftness of foot. It is for this 


ss, “ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland," 1886-84, pp. §7- 


+7 “ Proceedings af the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” 1886-87, pp. 129- 
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reason that sat no anatomist myself) I have quoted the : ay 


second description also, though it apparently does not directly 
prove platyenemism. 
Mr. Wm. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1., in o recent “ Contribution to Trish 


Anthropology," furnishes additional instances of platyenemism in 


the British Isles. 


# Tn the year 1580," he writes, “ I made a series of measurements of a large” = , 


series of cranin which was obtained by me from » vast charnel-toound 
near the village of Donnybrook, during the autwmn of 1877. I described the 


circumstances attending this remarkable discovery in a paper at the Royal Drish . Aq 


Academy, ancl wae able to determine, with some precision, that it hed.originated 


in ® massacre perpetrated | eared payee ame feo -. 


 pirates—the Black Gentiles of Irish history. 


be expected, the evidence obtained from thee temaitis agreed in cote 


their early origin. Thus the bones of the leg were in numerous instances of the 
form tenned platyenemic, or sabre-shaped, the tibia having flattened sides and 


sharp anterior border, This is of frequent occurrence in primitive maces. The — fe 


strongly-marked pilaster-form of thigh-bone, with ite rough and prominent ridges: “ 


for the insertion of muscles, was also common, and [ likewise obtaimed 
example: of upper heeacram (humen) with perforations of the articulating 
joint or olecranon, of considerable size. All these peculiarities, [ may remark, 





are of frequent occurrence > and distinctive of primitive interments and early ~ | 


races, | must refer for further details of this remarkable find to my ase as 


the * Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy and to a special 
of the anatomical peculiarities observed, read before the MSurseal Soiay a of 
Treland and published in the Dublin * Medteal Press.’ ” 


These instances of platycnemism in Wiltshire, Yorkshire,- 
Wigtownshire, and County Dublin are, no doubt, all well known 
to anthropologists; but it is interesting to add them to the Den— 
bighshire examples, and to suggest a forther extension of the list, 
confining the enquiry to the British Isles, 

With regard to this subject, there are one or twb points which 


seem to mvite fuller investigation, The average height of the a 


“nlatyenemie men” of Denbighshire and Wiltshire was not mach 


“more than five feet. Was this also a characteristic of those of 3 


Yorkshire, Wigtownshire and Dublin? The recent discovery at 


Mentone shows very clearly, if nothing else does, that platyenemism — 
is not restricted to people of small stature. On the other hand, — 


it is associated with the dwarf race which preceded the Ainos of 
Japan, and with the Ainos themselves, who appear to be paral 
the descendants of those people. It may be further nojice tal 
among the Ainos, the humerus as well as the tibia is often 
enemic. Are there any instances of this in the British es ee 
Davin MacKrrcutre. 





‘Mr, Portman’s Photographs of Andamanese.” Mr. Maurice 


Victor Portman, who has now speut some years in charge of the 


natives of the Andaman Islands, has during his residence there 


devoted himself to collecting together everything that could be of 


1 * Journal of the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland,” > 


First Quarter, 1991, pp. 391-404. 
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value as a record of this interesti people. A few years ago he 
‘sent home s complete collection of the articles made by the natives. 
This he generously presented to the nation, and it can be seen in 
the Ethnographical Gallery of the British Maseum. “Not eontent 
| with this, Mr. Portman is now occopied with a more difficalt and 


.- eestly undertaking. He has set himself the task of reproducing 
oa hy shobobeshy. not only the physical types of the race, but every 


: process of their industry, their pastures in greeting, in sleep, the 
>" numerous styles of adornment (it cannot be called Sia ac Ge | 
individuals at special times or under particular circumstances, and 
in fact every point that will help to preserve the features of the: 
4) face for anthropologists when the race itself has ceased to exist. 
zt Mr. Portman has beon at considerable expense in laying down 


A lant and providing the nece<sary ‘pparatas and material for this 

mK padlostakieer He has already ni 13.2 eight albums, each con- 

< taining twenty-five platinotype prints, and in all cases with a printed 

> Alescription of the photograph beneath it. The first two volomes | 

=) are confined to heads of the natives, usually, however, three-quarter 

| face views; im the thind volame each head is given in profile and 

re fall face, and on a larger seale, the prints measuring 8" x 6°: the 

>. five volumes Inst issned are again larger, most of them being 

some 14" x WA" These five volumes are devoted to the arts of the 
Andomnnese, viz. : Vol. 4, Adze and Bow making. Jaod 6. Bow 

= and Grrow making. 7. Rope making and hut building ; and 8, 

~  “MiseeTlaneous, oi 

eri || As's typical illustration of Mr, Portman'’s method it will suffice 

~~ to take the series of adze mak-ng. 1. Native standing beside tree, 

_ the points whence he will obtain the ade handle being marked in red. 

2, First incision made beneath the branch to be detached. 3. Second 

> — incision on trunk above the brauch, 4 Native wrenching branch 

me from the tree trunk. 5. Native seated, trimming face of branch where | . 


~ |, 38 was torn from the tree. 6. Native squatting, trimming back of 
branch, 7. Forther trimming. 8. Another view, showing method 
j of handling tools. 9. Sharpening the adze which has been used: 
- in the preceding operations, 10. Benting the bark off the newly. -- 
made adze handle. 11. Hammering (with stone) the new satoe 
blade into shape. 12. Sharpening the sume. 13, Haft and blade 
being: completed: this shows the native splitting cane for the 
7 binding. 14. Binding on the blade with cane, 15. Fastening the 
; ‘cane, binding. 16, Hammering wedge to tighten blada iu habe 
47. Finished adze. 18. Method of holding adze, 
From this single example it will be seen that Mr. Portman's task 

will be neither a light nor a short one, and it is to be hoped that: 
- Rothing will intervene to prevent him from completing it on the 
_  Aiberal seale of these first volumes. — 
©) / Such a series, taken in combination with Mr. E. H. Man's mona. 
; eon On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,” | 
* published by the Institute (now, however, ont of print) will wt 

_ dorm a record of an aboriginal race surpassing anything hitherte 


4) “Sy 
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Mr: Portman is presenting copies of the relates 5:6hey See : 
(Ethne- 


to the Indian Government and to the British Museum 

“The Hibbert Lectures, 1892." By C. G. Montefiore, 
(Williams and Norgate.) 8vo. pp. 476. The purpose of the 
lectures is to give a short history of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. Thetitles of the lectures are as follows: Origin and found~ 
ation of the Hebrew religion. The history of the Hebrew religion 


between the Mosaic age and the cighth century n.c. The prophets.” 


of the eighth century s.c. The seventh century, Denteronomy 
and Jeremiah, The Babylonian exile, Ezekiel and the second 
léainh. .The Restoration and-the priestly law. From Nehemiah 
to the Maccabees, external influences and internal organisation. 
From Nehemiah to the Maccabees, God and Israel. From Nehe- 
minh to the Maccabees, the law and its influence. Appendix. 


“ Bvolution and Man's place in Nature.” By Henry Calder- 


wood. (Macnullan, 1893.) Svo. pp. 349. “ The discussion pro- 


ceeds from the standpoint of Evolution of Organic hfe, as main-— 
tained by Mr. Darwin and by Mr. A. R. Wallace. The main. 


objects are to trace the evidence of man’s relation to the continuity 
of life on the earth, and to describe the distinctive characteristics 
of human life iteclf.” 
Evolution, Life in its Lower and Higher Forms, The Characteristics 


of Human Life, The Relations of Euvironment to Life, Heredity ~ 
and Evolation, Sensory and Rational Discrimination, Animal and~ 


Rational Intellizence, Rational Life. The work ts well indexed 


“Japan in History, Folklore, end Art.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston, U.S.A). 1892. Svo. pp. Za), 


This work, one of the volumes of “ The river-side library for young” 


:” deals with the subject in a popular manner. The author 


states in his preface, “I have told more about Kioto than sont aa 


Yedo. I have sketched in outline the Japan of ages rather than 
of our own age. While political history 1s the chief theme, my 
aim has been to show how and why the Japsnese see and think as 
they do. . . . . Believing also that what the dignified bis- 
torians write is. only part of a people's true history, [ have sought 
from their customs and fotk-lore as well as from the interpretation 
of their artists, material with which to brighten the narrative. 
Fact and fiction, however, are presented im separate chapters.” 


“Paith Healing.” By A. T. Schofield, M.D. (R-T.S., 1892) 
Evo. pp. 128. 
the cure of bodily diseases as the direct result of special believing 
prayer, with or without faith, or even Christianity, in the per 


cured, and with or without the anointing of oil, and the laying om 


of hands.” Tho work contains a large amount of valuable mfor- 


i 
' 


The titles of the chapters are: Evidence for >) a 


By W. E. Griffis. _ 


The author is speaking of faith healing “ sets aside | 
ita common and obvious reference to the soul, and speaks only of” 
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3 “People of Finland” in archaic times. By J. C. Brown. 

a (Kegan Paul.) 1892. 8yo. pp. “90. The volume describes Fin- 
— land and its people, sketches of social life given in the Kalevaln, 

| legendas embodied in the Kalevala, use made of the terms —myth, 

| legend, hypothesis, and theory, myths and mythical | poids, 

taariatta, plan and contents, Era and age of the Kalevala. Life in 

. Finland in archaic times. Finnish homes anil home life. Ratal 

> customs and habits, literature, folk-lore, and song. : 

“eo 

a “Korea from its Capital” By Rev. G. W. ‘Gilmore, M.A. 
‘, (Presb. Board, Philadelphia:) vo. pp. 328. 25 plates The 

“is nothor deseribes in a popular manner the OMntry, covernment, 

ie language, people, domestic life, adornment, religion, and p a 

> The illustrations give an excellent idea of many features of the 
= conntry and people. 


without order. We have undertaken to descrihe the pri 


* tase we have closed our short enquiry with an attem 


substances. Book 2. Senarrive Lark. 


‘Genesic aberrations, 





“Some Persian Tales.” Translated by W. A. Clouston. 
(D. Bryce, Glasgow.) 1892. pp. 126. This little work contains 
a selection of tales from the Persian Mabbub al-Kalab and other 
scarce Indian sources. Many of them have not been previously 
translated. 


“Sociology based upon Fi anography.” Ry (C. Letournesn_ 
Translated hy H. M. Trollope. (Chapman snd Hall, 1893.) 8yo. 
pp. 608. The scope of the work as described by the author “ was 
to write a chapter on Sociology—the ethnographical chapter—and 
we have endeavoured not to heap up opr facts confosedly anid 





manifestations of human activity successively in the principal 
homin races. connecting them as nearly as possible with similar 
phenomena that have been ebserved in animals, Tn nearly every 
pt at genern!- 

sation, and even of induction: but the reader will at once distin- 
guish our own personal views from the facts which in our opinion - 
will justify them, and may himself draw any other conclusion thee 
appears to him to be more sound.” The full scope of the work is 
best described by the titles of seme of the sections. Bootes: 7:2" 
Norastive Lire. Enumeration of the Human Races. Distribution 
of the Human Races on the face of the globe. Food in Melanesin. 
Polynesia, América, Asia, Africa. Cookery, Psychology of the 
nutritive Wants, Intoxicating substances. Stupefying or exciting 
On sensitive life in general, 

On genesic want and on shame. Intercourse between the sexes, 
The delicacy of the senses. Clothing. On 

the arts in general. Dancing. Vocal masirc, Instrumental music. 
The taste’ for music generally, On the graphic and plastic arte. 
peck sculpture. On painting. The evolution of sensitive life, 
Book 3. Avvective Live, The reflex action according to race and 
isation. On politeness and ceremonial bearing. Love for the 


B. Infanticide, Love for the young ’ 
The ferocious instinets in bomanity. | , 


Benevolent sentiments. The condition of women. Warlike i | 


manners in“all parts of the world. Anthropophagy in various 
places, Funeral rites. The idea of death. Funeral rites ir 

lelanesi : Africa, Polynesia, America, Asia, Malay, and white 
races. The evolution of funeral rites. Religion in general. Ow 
the future life. The ideas on future life in various countries. The 
‘Gods, Mythology in general. Myths in Polynesia. African 
“i rio 8, etc. Worship anal priesthood. Book 4. Socian Lire. 
Marriage in all parts of the world. The evolntion of pmarringe. 
The family. Property. The evolution of property. { Morality. 
The constitution of societies, The political and social evolution of 
the Aryans. The political and soctal evolution in humanity, 


Book 5. Tae Divrecext Decenes or Psrcnican Lire. Industry, 


armour, fire, pottery, metallurgy, agriculture, nohappy results of | 


industry. Pure intelligence. Languages. Mathematical aptitudes. 


Compntation of time. The ages of humanity. The work has a 


fall index. 


“The Kelt or Gael; his Ethnography, Geography, and -“ 


Philology.” By T. de C. Atkins. (Unwin, 1892.) Svea. pp, 96. 
‘The work contains a large amount of information supported by 


vocabularies in support of the anthor’s contention “that Ihave — 
herein proved not only the ethnography, geography, and philology 
of the Kelt or Gael, but also that Greek and Latin are Keltic — 


dialects." 


“Medieval Lore.” An epitome of the science, geography, animal 


and plant folk-lore and myth of the Middle Age, beiug classified 


mgs fromthe encyclopedia of Bartholomew Anglicus on the ~ _ 


properties of things. Wdited by R. Steele. (Stock, 1893.)  8¥o. 


_ pp. 164 This curions reprint is thus deseribed by the Editor: _ £7 


“The book which we offer to the public of to-day was one of the 
most widely real books of medieval times. Written by an English 


Franciscan, Bartholomew, in the middle of the thirteenth century, — 


probably before 1260, it speedily travelled over Europe. It wag 
' transiated into French by order of Charles V (1364-81) in 1372, 
into Spanish, into Datch, and into Englishin 1197. Its popularity, 
almost unexampled, is explained by the seope of the work as stated 
4n the translator's prologue. It was written to explain the allu- 
ions to natural objects met with in the Scriptures or the Gloss, 


Tt was, in fact, an account of the properties of things in general: 


an encyclopedia of similes for the benefit of the village preaching 


friar, written for men without deep—almost without any—learning, 


ASsIming no previous learning, and giving a fairly clear statement 
of the knowledge of the time, the book wag readily welcomed by 
the class for which it was designed, and by the small nuclens of 
an educated cliss which was slowly forming. Its popularity 
‘remained in fall vigour after the invention of printing, no. less 
than ten editions being published in the fifteenth century of the 
Latin copy alone, with four French translations, a Dutch, a Bastar 
and an English one,” 
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a: | by the author to 
_ Anglo-Saxon period.” 
of Great Britain in the fifth centaur 
Saxon fibulm, Chatelain 
beads, ear-rings, hai 
pottery, and Anglo- 7 
referred to is given together with o 
is well indexed. 


“The Yh-Hing,” the oldest book of the 
A. Terrien de Laconperie. ( 
6 author states that “the Yh. 
canonical books of China, was th 
the twelfth century p.c. of an olde 
ancient in date, and which 
. Sof the Chinese,” | 
of the book. An 
evolution of writi 
- . interpretations. 
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Industrial Arts of the Anglo.Saxons,” 
_ Translated by T. &, Harbottle. 
“pp. xii, 136. This splendidly il 
ig be “a useful s 
The various 


es, or girdle hangers, 
ins, and combs, buckles, 
AION gmves. 


é Earopean inte 
_ the interpretations. Methods. Trans 

tents forgotten of the Yh. Ori 
of the Yh King. The Yh- 
the Chinese civilisation. 


“Games Ancient and 
By Edward Falkener.- (Lon 
pp. i*, 366, Price 21s. 
and thoroughly well illast 
author describes the games of the 
»” or the game of Robbers, the Lailus 

to which reference is made 
_ writers, are for the first time explain 
_ enable anyone to play it without 
|) are given, and thus Mr, Falkene 
_. that was played 
game, depicted on monnments of t 
called “ Senat,” this was at first tra 
droughts ; hut, as the anthor aay, 
~ and there is no reason whateve 
aay _ eallig it draughts.” 


It would seem tha 
twelve ench way, and required «1 
of different sizes were nsed. 
ently for longer or sh gram 
Players. The foll gam 





ms.” By the Baroo 
(Swan Sonnenschein, 
nmmary of the archmole 
I ections deal with the invaders 
, Anglo-Saxon arms, Angio- 
Necklace and glass 
buckets, glass vases, 
A fnll list of the anthorities 
table of cemeteries. The work 


Chinese and its anthors. 
1892.) Sve. pp. 121, 
King, the first in rank of the 
e resnit of a transformation in 

r work made of documents vi 
entitles it to be called the oldest 
The headings of the sections are :— 
cient texts on the anthorshi . 
bvious vestiges of the old text. The native - 
retations, Comparison of) 
ations from the Yh. Con- 
of the Yh-King. Material 
King and the western-origin of 


don: Longmans, Green, and 
most fascinating book, clear! 
In the first eight chapters the 
jutruneniorum of the 
by Ovid, Martial, and other 
ed in such m manner 
ditenlty. Two illustrative games 
thas succeeded in reviving a game 
in Egypt some 6000 yearsago. Another | cyptiin 
he enrliest antiquity, ix that 
nsinted chess, and afterwards: 
certainly it could not be chess,  — 
r—except that itis not cheas—for 
Falkener identifies Senat with the  _ 
as played by the fellaheen atthe = 
played on a board of = 
xty men, whereas for 
aided for more or 


of the 


sAndhvopologi cal: Wiscsllanta: anal New: Books. © 2 agen 


bunt “the principle of the game consisted only of having am odd — 
pamber of squares, so as to have a vacant square in the middle: 
and thus the same game coold be played with fewer pieces, and 
less trouble, and less time, by reducing it to squares of nine, seven 


or five cells." The number of pieces required varied, therefore, 
from twenty-eight, for use with the smallest board, to 165 for the 


The other Egyptian games described are the game of the Bool, 
ithe game of the Sacred Way, and the game of Afep. 

The anthor then discusses the numerous varicties of Chess, 

Dranghts, and Backgammon. 

Mr. Falkener suggests a new and simple system of Cheas Nota- 
tion, which is adapted to all such games, and has certainly some 
— ailvantages over the method commonly employed at the present 
hime. 

Chaturanga, or Indian Chess, is undoubtedly of very great 
antiquity, althongh its pretence to an existence of four or five 
thousand years has been set aside by recent eritics, on the score 
that the Purgnas, in which the earliest description of the game is 
found, are not of the great antiquity which was supposed, The 
game is played on an ordinary chess-board of sixty-four squares, by 
four players who have each eight men ; it bears some resemblance to 
modern 


chess, but is, in many respects, a better game, especially for — 


two players. 

Of all varieties of chess, the most intricate is the Japanese game; 
it is playedon aboard of eighty-one squares, and differs from allother 
games of chess in having the men all of one colour; but for interest 
and intricacy combined, the palm most be awarded to Tamerlane’s 
Chess. An amusing game is that of the Maharajah and the Sepoys, 
im which the King or Maharajah is invested with the powers of all 
the other pieces, and has to fight the sixteen pieces of the opposite 
colour singlehanded ; in this, if his adversary underrate his powers, 
be may be successfol, and Mr. Falkener recommends it as “a good 

game of surprise to be played against a good chess-player for the 
first time, before he has learnt the caution necessary to be 
i sr ed.” 





d game is the Chinese Wei-Ki or the Game of Enclosing, 


wellland Mr. Herbert A. Giles, who resided for many years in China, 
anid has written an exhaustive essay on the subject, says that “9 
knowledge of this difficalt game stamps a man in China as some- 
what more than on ordinary person." 

After deserthing the various games of Backgammon, amongst 
Which, of course, Pachisi holds the most prominent position, the 
author proceeds to discuss the subject of Magic Squares, and con- 


eludes with a series of figures of the knight's tour on the ordinary . 


and on the double chess-board.—[G, W. B.j 


“What and where is God?” By H. B. Philbrook, (A. G, 
Sullivan.) . Syo. pp, xxiv, 480. The author's estimate of hig 
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work may be gathered from the Preface, which is conched in these 
words :-—** An apology is wanted for a book's appearance only 
when it is a work of no value to s community or any class of 
persons.” The work consists almost entirely of. a series of ab- 
stract propositions which Mr. Philbrook probably considers axiom- 
atic, as he makes no real attempt to prove his statements. 


“The Testimony of the Teeth to Man's place in Nature.” 
By F. A. Balkwill, V.P.0.8.,L.D.5, (Kegan Paul, 1893.) pp. 240. 
The titles of the chapters are:—On perception; Haman and Brute 
intelligence; Comparison of metaphysical and_ physiological 
methods of examining the mind; On some of the correlations 
between teeth and other organs in mammals: A diffi toy for Dar. 
winists; An unnamed factor in organic construction; Habit or 
Environment; On the evolution and geographical distribution of 
seals: The positive evidence of the teeth on man's line of descent ; 
On bi-lateral symmetry in irregularities of development in haman 
teeth ; Notes on some morphological dental irregularities in some 
of the skulls in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
Fhght of birds; The Bible and evolution. The work consists of 
essays delivered before various societies, and the author's profes- 
sional qualifications fully justify the production of the book. 


“Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and other Sorcerers.” By Mary 
A. Owen. (Fisher Unwin, 1592.) pp. 310. In the introduction 
by Mr. C. G. Leland he states : “ The real or inner nature of Voo- 
docism is as yet almost unknown even to the learned; and I am 
rind that Miss Owen who has been initiated sufficiently into its 
mysteries to divine and grasp its full scope and nature, has care- 
fully recorded, and will at some time publish her very extensive 
knowledge of the subject. Unlike the Aryan and Red Indian 
magic based on fasting, contemplation and ‘ prayer," it relies on 
daring that which is horrible and repulsive, and above all ins 
perfectly subjective iron will” Nineteen folk-tales are given with 
tifty-seven illustrations. | 


“Human Origins.” By S. Laing. (Chapmanand Hall, 1893.) 
pp 43/7. “DT have.in this work begun with the historic period, as 
giving us a solid foundation and standard of time, by which to 
gauge the vastly longer periods which lie behind, and ascended 
from this by successive steps through the Neolithic and Palmo- 
lithic ages, and the Quaternary and Tertia periods, so far aa the 
most recent discoveries throw any light on the mysterious question 
of “Homan origins," The titles of the chapters aie eae L 
Evidence from history. Egypt; Chaldea: other historical records, 
China, Elam, Phoonicia, Hittites, Arabia, Troy and Myceng; 
Ancient religions: Ancient science and.art; Prehistoric tra tiona ; 
The historical element in the Old Testament. Part 2. Eide 
from Science. Geology and palmontology, the Glacial Period and 
tes Theory; Quaternary man; Tertiary man; Races of Man- 
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which they are translated or deciphered and read, by A. Carroll. 
The Asiatic origin of the Oveanic personal pronouns, by Rev. D. 
Macdonald. ‘The Line islanders, by Tutuila. 

“Transactions of the Canadian Institute.” Vol. ii. Part — 
I. Déné roots, by Rev. A. G. Morice. 


“ Annales de la Société d’Archéologie de Bruxelles.” Vol. 


wit, Part I. Vestiges of the first iron age at Bologojé (Russia). 


By Prince P. Pontjatiue. 


6 L Anthropologie.” Vol. iii. No. 5. <A new discovery of © 
rehistoric skeletons at Baoussé-Roussé near Mentone, by Dr, R, 


Yernean, (25 illustrations.) Marringe rites and customs in the 


Ukraine, by Theodore Volkow. No. 6. The evolution of the 
molars and pre-molars in the Primates and in particular in man, 


4 Panl “Seas Ethnographic study on the lizard among the 


aay and Polynesian races, by M.d'Estrey. Natural selection mm 
man, by Otto Ammon. 


“The American Antiquarian.” Vol.xv. No.1. The ear- 


“hest abodes of man, by S. D. Peet. Man and language, by H. Hale. 


Ancient Etruria, by T. Wilson. Man and the glacial period, by 
W. H. Holmes. Paleolithic man in North America, by H. W- 
Haynes, Ancient earth-works in Ontario, by C. A. Hirschfelder. 


_ “A Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology.” 
Vol. tii, An outline of the documentary history of the Zuiii tribe. 
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| | : —. 
“Religionand Myth.” By Rev. J. Macdonald. (Natt, 180%) 
pp- 24). “This volume is an effort to put into popular form a ¥, 
nomber of facts connected with the religious Shonen and | ¥, 
social customs of African tribes. No attempt is made to treat the 
subject exhaustively, and those who have made Ethnology a study — oa 
will find in it little that is absolutely new. But the ordinary | 
reader, who ix interested in questions affecting a people slowly =~ 
emerging from barboriam, may bave his sympathies quickeued.” —— 
The chapters are headed :—Primitive man and the Supernatural; aS 
Guarding Divinity ; Evolution of Deity; Sacrifice ; Taboos ; Expal- <- 
sion of Demons ; Witcheraft ; Harvest festivals ; Prophecy ; Social *4) 
usages; Acts of devotion; Myths; Woman; Courtesies of life; ~ i 
Dress; Reforms. ‘Sate 
. “Journal of the Polynesian Society." Vol. i. No. 3. = 
What is a Tangata Maori? by A. S. Atkinson. The land of our Nee 
origin (Fiji), by B. Thompson. The fall of Manunga-a-Pa, by Timi vy 
Wata Himini. The occupation of the Chatham: Islands in 1835 o> 
hy the Maories, by A. Shand. The Samoan story of creation, by 
J. Fraser, No, 4 Prehistoric civilisation in the Philippines, by ~~~ 
E. Best. The occupation of the Chatham Islands by the Maorieas ~~ | 
m 1839, by A. Shand. Maori migrations to New Zealand, by 7 ) 
WE. Gudgeon. The Easter Island inscriptions and the way in’ 7 
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by A. F. Bandelier. Somatological observations on Indians of the 
South West, by Dr. H. F. C. Ten Kate, 


“The American Anthropologist.” Vol. vi. No. 1. Distri- 
bation of stone implements in the Tide-water mm acd W. H. 
Holmes. Notes on the Chinook language, by Franz Boas, Prim- 
itive distillation among the Taraseoes, by J. G, Bourke. Archeo- 
logic explorations in Michoacan, Mexico, by F. Plancarte. Man 
and the glacial period, by W. J. Me(Gee. 


“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Vol. vi. Part 
I. No.3. The Buddhist pictorial wheel of life, by L. A: Wadell. - 
(3 plates.) 


“Transactions cf the Asiatic Society of Japan” Vol. xx. 
(Suppl.) | Materials for the study of private law in old Japan, 
by J. H. Wigmore. 


“Folklore.” Vol. iii. No.4. The Easter hare, by C. J. Billson. 
Medieval Irish Topographical legends, by W. Stokes, LL.D. 
Baluchi tales, by M. L. Dames. Recent Greek Archwology im its 
relation to folklore, by Cezil Smith. : 


“Revue Mensuelle de l'Ecole d’Anthropologie 
ard year. No. 1: Historical sketch of the origin and function of 





Janguage, by J. V. Laborde. The covered gallery of “ Pierres- 


plates,” Locmariaquer, by P. Salmon. The haman skele on of 


. . Brinn, by G. Herve. No. 2. Birth and evolution of ideas and 
medical rules. Medical superstitions, by A. Bordier. Colour of 


eyes and hair in Morvan, by A. Hovelacque and G. Herve. “No, 3. 


- % Lin liturgie et la morale Mazdéennes. (11 figs.) by André Léfevre, 


“The Scottish Geographical Magazine.” Vol. ix. No, 2. 
Some notes on South-Eastern Aliska and its people, by J. J. 
Stevenson. 


“Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie.” Vol. - iv. 


(Suppl.) The Ainos, by Dayid MacRitchie. 19 coloured plates 
and 12 text illustrations. 3 , 








Egtata J. ALLES Bnowns'’s Para “Os Tee Coxstincirr OF THE 
PaLZouiraio asp Neourranc Preis,” 





Page 67, for“ Lazalie" read Cazalis, 
» #6, for plane” read plain. 
Gl, for“ is are supposed to mark" read is supposed to mark. 
58, for “ clephas™ read elephes; and for“ Word" read Worse. , 
. 08, for“ stable for those objects in suitone™ reat suitable far those objects, 
98, for “ waole surface” read o'd surface. “ 1 Ae 
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